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Do your advertisements 


get a glance—or 
a reading? 


T MAY SEEM OBVIOUS, but it’s sometimes forgotten: advertisements work 
best if they are not merely glanced at but read. Then they can persuade, con- 
vince, remain in the memory. That is the great strength of the written word. 

Where will your advertising have the best chance of doing its job? Evidently, 
in a publication edited strictly for reading, not glancing. 

A number of publications meet this requirement. Most have small circulations 
— but not all. Despite the pessimists’ murmurs about national illiteracy, The 
Reader’s Digest goes from strength to strength. It has more than doubled its 
sales in four years. It now guarantees a massive circulation of a million copies 
monthly. That means several million readers—for this little magazine is much 
passed on from family to friends. 

Those who so much enjoy The Reader’s Digest each month are essentially men. 
and women who like to know what’s going on in the world, to keep up with the 
latest in science, in medicine, in many other fields. 

Because they are alert to new ideas, and keen to read about them, they form an 
ideally receptive audience for the advertiser with a message to convey. 

A profitable audience, too. People like this exert a certain influence on others. 
In trying and buying new things, they are apt to lead, while their friends follow. 
They have certainly influenced many thousands of others to form one new habit: 
that of buying their favourite magazine. 


a magazine for READING with a guaranteed MILLION sale | 
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s We roll heavy plates in thicknesses from 


0.2 in. to 10 in., in lengths up to 75 ft., 

‘ and in unit weights of up to 19 tons. 
i Our tube and plate mills deal with 
a wide range of fabrication work in 
connection with heavy plates, including the 
manufacture of large diameter welded 
a pipe for use as cross-country water 
transmission lines and penstocks. 
For the requirements of the chemical, 
mineral oil, and other industries we 
construct welded storage tanks and other 
apparatus from heavy plates in unit weights 
of up to 70 tons. Deliveries are made 
under any recognized German or foreign 
testing and acceptance specifications. 


MANNESMANN EXPORT 





mB 
’ Be Modern welding processes make it possible to 
F assign to the weld seams 
; 10388 DUSSELDORF the efficiency value of v = 1.0 


London Representatives: MANNEX (LONDON) LTD., 66, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1 Telephone: ViCtoria 9945 
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Olivetti Lettera 22 





All the features of a 
standard machine 
and yet a really 
‘portable’ portable. 


No proper feature of stand. 
ard machines is missing 
from the Olivetti Lettera 22 - 
it is complete. 

Beautifully designed with a 
sturdy, compact simplicity, 
the Lettera 22 is yet 
completely portable. 

The Lettera 22,a product of 
the British Olivetti factory, 
is made to last. 


Price £27 - with tabulator 
£ 25 - without tabulator 


Made in Great Britain by BRITISH OLIVETTI Ltd. 


10 Berkeley Square - London W, 1. 
FACTORY: Summeriee Street - Glasgow E. 3. 


Authorized dealers throughout fhe country 
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FROM OXFORD 





to the highways of the world 






Industrial Oxford begins at Cowley. And at Cowley begins a chain which encircles 
the world, its links of steel maintaining and strengthening the tradition 
of British Supremacy in engineering . . . in the shape of many of Britain’s most 


famous cars with bodywork by Pressed Steel Company Limited. 
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Gas are one of Britain’s greatest, and most 
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valuable exports—earning vital hard currency, 
maintaining employment, building prosperity. 
Pressed Steel Company Limited is proud to be 
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associated not only with many of the most 


famous names in the British motor-car industry, 
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including Austin, Daimler, Hillman, Humber, 
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Jaguar, Morris, Morris Commercial, M.G., Riley, 
Dowa-town New York Cars bring dollars. The Austratian Outback Rough terrain or smooth, Rover, Singer and Wolseley, but with other 


proportion of British cars exported to under Pole Star or Southern Cross, Pressed ' 
‘w World has bodywork by Pressed Steel bodywork adds strength to British | manufacturers yct to achieve world renown. 
ompany Limited, cars. : 


| PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 


Britain’s largest Independent Manufacturers of 


CAR BODIES 


ractories: Cowley, Oxford; Theale, Berkshire ; Linwood, Scotland 

HEAD QFEICE; Cowley LONDON Ompice: Sceptre House 169 Regent Street Wt 
Manufacturers also of Prestcold Refrigerators, Steel Railway Wagons, Agricultural 
Implements and Pressings of all types 
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What’s worrying 
Syngman Rhee?... 





Influential people in over 100 countries 
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... the same thing 
that’s making Molotov smile? 


International News Phot 
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keep abreast of world news through | 


Five separate editions of TIME, The Weekly 
Newsmagazine, with the same editorial con- 
tent, are published in English every week. 
One edition circulates only in the U.S. The 
other four—the International Editions—pub- 
lished simultaneously, are read by important 
people in over 100 countries outside the U.S. 
TIME’s net paid audited circulation exceeds 
2,000,000 copies each week. More than 903 
out of every 1,000 TIME readers hold impor- 





You can buy advertising space in just 
the editions you want, covering the world 
markets in which you are most interested 


TIME Atlantic 
TIME Pacific 


TIME Latin American 
TIME Canadian 
TIME US. : 


Fc 


TIME ) 


tant positions in business, government and 
the professions. They look upon TIME not 
only as the best means of keeping abreast of 
international news, but as an introduction to 
the world’s foremost companies and pro- 
ducts. People around the world can read all 
the week’s important news—including your 
advertising news while it is still news. The 
Advertisement Manager will be pleased to 
give you further information. 
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Famous advertisers 
like The Rootes 
Greup are using this 


the NEW 


powerful international 
medium to develop cow with on 00 BP ENGINE 
their world markets ree fy - t-te | 
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The Weekly Newsmagazine of the World 


TIME & LIFE BUILDING * NEW BOND STREET +> LONDON wi «<_ Telephone: GROSVENOR 4080 


: 
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INSANIYETIN HAYRINA! 


HASAN IS PROUD that his job serves his country. 
More electricity means greater prosperity and 
a higher standard of living for Turkey. Hasan 
reckons that electricity is “insaniyetin hayrinadir 
— for the benefit of Man”. 

Hasan works at the Catalagzi Power 
Station, completed by Metropolitan-Vickers 
Electrical .Co.. Ltd. in 1948. Recently, the 
President of the Turkish Republic laid the 
foundation stone of new extensions that will 
double the size of the station. 


AEI 


for everything electrical 


Again Metropolitan-Vickers, one of the nine 
famous British companies that together maké 
up A.E.I., are undertaking the work. The new 
contract -calls for turbo-generating plant, 
boilers, switchgear, and all civil works, 
totalling some £34 million. 

A.E.I. are Associated Electrical Industries, 
whose Companies make everything electrical 
from a turbine to a torch bulb. 


Associated Electrical Industries 


are a family of companies: 


Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 
The British Thomson-Houston Co, Ltd. 
The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co, Ltd 
International Refrigerator Co. Ltd. 
Newton Victor Ltd. 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 

Sunvic Controls Ltd. 
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Pesos or Pounds-Drachmas or Dollars- 
New Orleans’ “free port” means savings 





Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 in the Port of New Orleans means that goods of all descriptions can be landed, stored, 


processed, manufactured or re-exported—all with no customs expenses. You save so many ways via New Orleans. 


Direct Savings in Money— 
e Lower rail, truck, and barge rates to or from 
entire Mid-Continent VU. S. 


e The Port’s Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 pro- 
vides all the savings of a “‘free port.”’ 


Money Savings in Time— 


e Shorter inland transit time, with network of 
rail, air, truck and barge lines. Faster handling 
between inland carrier and ship. 


e Ample marginal wharfage and belt. railroad 
mean no delaying “traffic jams.” 


e Nodelays due to weather—a year-round port. 


Money Savings in Convenience— 


¢ Complete handling equipment for all types 
of cargo. 


e Banking facilitiesin New Orleansand through- 
out Mid-Continent— ‘Bank where you buy.” 


® International House and International Trade 
Mart give unique aid to importers and exporters, 
domestic and foreign. 


e World-wide service by almost one hundred 
steamship lines. 


Which savings are most important to you? 
Write for detailed information to: 

LEWIS I. BOURGEOIS, Director of Commerce 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF 

THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 

2 Canal St., New Orleans, Louisiana, U. 5. A. 


New York Office, 17 Battery Place 

Washington Office, 739-40 Munsey Bidg 

Chicago Office, 111 W. Washington St. 

St. Louis Office Railway Exch. Bldg., Suite D & E-2! 





Ship via—— —~F Tidaeales 


PORT OF 


NEW ORLEANS | 


port of all-important savings 
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When the Kiwi cables to the Caribou 


4 Between the land of the Kiwi and the land of the Caribou urgent messages must 


UNITED KINGDOM 





SOUTH AFRICA 





COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


4 travel speedily and safely. Cabinet decisions, business quotations, Press despatches, 

family news—they are all part of the daily interchange of opinion and information 

4 between New Zealand and Canada. In New Zealand these messages are sent and received 

4 by the New Zealand Post Office ; in Canada by the Canadian Overseas Telecommunications 

a Corporation. Between New Zealand and Canada they travel for 6,000 miles on the bed of 

4 the Pacific Ocean along cables owned and maintained by Cable & Wireless Ltd. Cable & 
/ Wireless Ltd. is a trading organisation; but it stands at the centre of Commonwealth 
a communications. It owns the Commonwealth’s 150,000 mile submarine cable network and 

4 
f 


4 operates the overseas telegraph service of most of the Colonial territories and the cable services of 


operates the wireless relay stations on most of the Commonwealth’s trunk wireless routes. From 


62 telegraph stations within the Commonwealth and 70 in foreign countries, Cable & Wireless Ltd. 


? foreign countries in which concessions are held. Linking the Commonwealth is a vital part of the 
4 __sbusiness of Cable & Wireless Ltd.—part of Britain’s-business. 


4 How these services are carried out is explained in a 40-page illustrated booklet ‘World Wide Communication”, which gives many 





interesting details about the Company's equipment, operations and administration. A copy will be sent to you without charge if you will 
write, mentioning this paper,to: The Public Relations Officer, Cable & Wireless Ltd., Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 





Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. | evs-239 








REMEMBER 
~ WARDS - 
MIGHT 
HAVE IT 
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These five words are familiar to every 
buyer of machinery who scans the “Plant 
for Sale’’ columns of the national and tech- 
nical press. They serve as a reminder that 
Thos. W. Ward are able to supply new, 
secondhand and reconditioned machinery 
of every conceivable kind, and their 


enormous range usually makes further 
® 


THE TWW SERVICE INCLUDES:- 


Jron & Steel * Non Ferrous Metals ° 


Granite & Freestone - 


Nuts & Bolts - 


Sidings - 


Packings & Jointings « 


LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, ° 
BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, ° 
GRAYS, WISHAW, PRESTON, BARROW, 
BRITON FERRY, MIDDLESBROUGH, ° 
MILFORD HAVEN, INVERKEITHING, 
ANTWERP, PARIS, BOMBAY, 
CALCUTTA, SYDNEY AND STOCKHOLM 








searching unnecessary. But this is only a 
small part of the service which the Ward 
Group of Companies offers to industry. In 
the 75 years since its foundation, the Ward 
organisation has grown to embrace almost 
every facet of industrial activity. Today, 
Ward products and services are part of 
industrial life everywhere in the world, 


Plant & Machinery * Foundry Plant & Supplies * Tractors & Earth Moving Plant 


Contractors’ Plant & Equipment + Shipbreaking * Structural Steelwork * Excavators and Cranes * Industrial Plant * Roils & 
Roadstone & Roadmaking * Cement + Industrial Dismantling * Wire & Wire Procucts 


Insulating Materials * Food Preparing Machinery * Factory Planning & Installation 


THOS. W. WARD LTD 


ALBION WORKS - SHEFFIELD 
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Ideal Home Magazine brings you 


OVER SIXTY 
FURNISHING 
SCHEMES 


covering every room in your home 


In a superbly printed, enlarged 
issue, IDEAL HOME Magazine brings 
you, in its November issue, a wonderful array 
of beautiful and practical furnishing schemes, 
all explained by experts and illustrated with 
scores of photographs. ; 


SCHEMES FOR EVERY TASTE 


How to make the most of your hall: new ideas for living 
room: a wide variety of dining rooms : layouts for lux- 
urious bedrooms: how to make a room serve more than 
one purpose: beautiful bathrooms and practical kitchens 


MAGAZINE - 
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rooms for children of all ages, plus many 
other articles on the home and its garden. 
Scores and scores of thousands more men 
and women are demanding IDEAL HOME 
Magazine every month. The only way to 
make sure of your copy is to place a reguiar 
order with your newsagent now. 


IDEAL HOME 


NOVEMBER 
OUT FRIDAY, 22nd OCTOBER—2/- 


ISSUE 





It moves in the 
right circles 


There’s a place for Anglepoise on 














every desk... by every arm- 
chair. It throws its beam exactly 
where needed at a touch —and 
“stays put”. Needs only a 25 

or 40 watt bulb. At any good . 
electricians or stores, Send 


for booklet to Dept.35 





My 
: af O f 


C TERRY 


Anolepoise 


LAMP 





Black or Cream £4.14.8 
Cream & Gold mottled £5 .6.6 ¥ 


Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD - REDDITCH + WORCS 


TA32A 
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No Craven man burdened by care or 
trouble ever sought in vain for comfort 
from his pipe of Craven Mixture. Craven 
gives pleasure which no one but those in 
its spell can ever know—the deep, luxuri- 
ous witchery of the very soul of Tobacco, 
Try CRAVEN 
As the first pipeful casts its bewitching 
spell you'll agree with Sir James Barrie 
who said in ‘My Lady Nicotine’ that 
CRAVEN “ is a tobacco to live for”. Every 
Craven man knows how right he was. 


Craven 


Obtainabie in three mellow, slow burning, richly satis- 
fying blends Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. Craven Empire de 
luxe Mixture 4/3 oz. Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz. 














WIN YOUR b SHARE OF THE 


BIG NORTH AMERICAN MARKET 


Today, an enormous demand exists for new and 
better products in Canada and the United States 
~both for capital equipment and consumer goods. 

Each year, the Canadian International Trade 
Fair provides a North American market place 
— the only one of its kind — at which you can 
show yeur goods. 


SHOW YOUR PRODUCTS AT THE 


Sth Annual 


CANADIAN. 
International : 
TRADE FAIR 


TORONTO, MAY 30 TO JUNE 10, 1955 





Here in Toronto, Canada, you will find a 
concentration of “‘dollar customers ’’—as well 
as key businessmen from many other countries 
— all gathered together te trade. 

If you want new customers from new markets, 
the display of your products at the Canadian 
International Trade Fair will help you find them. 





OPERATED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA TO PROMOTE YOUR BUSINESS 
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Let’s face it. Things aren’t what they were. The face of 
Britain has changed. Money’s changed pockets— 

and purses. Today . . . well, you have only to 

see where the most television aerials are to know 

where the spending money is. It’s in the mass 
market—more than ever before. 

Is that why more and more shrewd advertisers are 
advertising in the DAILY HERALD? It is. 

The “ Herald ” with a daily readership of 6,786,000, * 
has more readers per copy than any other mass 
circulation national daily. Mostly better-off wage earners. 
And that means 6,786,000 mouths to feed, bodies 

to clothe, and some 2,000,000 homes to 

furnish and maintain, 

The conclusions to be drawn from these figures are 

as vivid as . . . well, as a lipstick. Many successful 
advertisers think se, anyway. 


NIRA is part of the 


essential make-up of 6,786,000 
people with money to spend 


the changing 
face 
of Britain 





*This figure comes from the National Readership Survey of 1954 
recently published by the Institute of Incorporated Practitioners in 
Advertising—a- Digest of this Survey, giving important facts 
regarding the DAILY HERALD and other leading daily papers, 
will be sent on request. 


E. H. HULL, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, “DAILY HERALD," ACRE HOUSE, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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ARE DETERGENTS HERE 


























TO STAY? 


Six years ago, we at Monsanto asked our- 
selves this question. Our answer : ever- 


increasing production of ALKYL BENZENE! 


PusLic DEMAND for detergent washing powders 
has grown rapidly in recent years. Will this trend 
continue ? Monsanto is convinced that it will. 
The detergent manufacturer has had Monsanto 
support from the beginning. Several years 
ago, Monsanto established large-scale 
production of ALKYL BENZENE, basis from 
which most modern detergents are derived. 
A considerable investment in plant and 
research has been made in the service of this 
industry. Output has been stepped up stage 
by stage, together with parallel improve- 
ments in production technique and quality. 
Today, Monsanto is still the only producer 
of British-made Alkyl Benzene; and production 

capacity ensures ample raw-material support for 

the detergent manufacturer now and in the future. 
Monsanto’s Alkyl Benzene (tetra propylene benzene) is of 
the highest quality. From it, the detergent manufacturer 
can expect: quicker processing; a whiter finished product ; 

a finished product with reduced tendency to sticking. Uf you 

are interested in the manufacture of detergents on a com- 
mercial scale, consult Monsanto about ALKYL BENZENE. 





ALKYL BENZENE—MONSANTO 


A 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED oe 
| “ er 
\ 33 Victoria Station House, ONSANTO 
(/ Victoria Street, London, $.W.1 


and at Royal Exchange, Manchester 2 
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Invest in Success 


se E must draw back a bit, put more investment into our 
W home agriculture and industry and in the Common- 
wealth, and so fortify our island and Commonwealth 
that we shall not slip back into the morass from which we have just 
extricated ourselves. This investment in success does not mean that 
there will be no benefits. . . . I see no reason why, in the next quarter 
of a century, if we run our policy properly and soundly, we should 
not double our standard of living in this country.” 

The speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer of which. these 
words were the culmination received an ovation at Blackpool last 
week. It was not reported whether the delegates were expressing 
personal respect for Mr Butler, approval of his conduct of the national 
finances, or enthusiastic agreement with his line of argument. It is 
difficult to analyse an ovation. One may guess, however, that it was 
the first two elements that were uppermost in the delegates’ minds 
(as well they might be), and that talk of putting restraint on consump- 
tion or welfare expenditures in the interests of the future sounded 
in the ears of the assembled Conservatives, as it does to most people 
in this country today, a little theoretical and remote from practical 
politics. All the greater should be the credit to Mr Butler for striking 
this note. For it may mean that the country is preparing to edge its 
way back into the main stream of economic progress. 

If the word had not come to have a debased meaning, one could 
say that Mr Butler was calling for a return to the theory and the 
practice of capitalism. The word, if there was any semantic justice, 
ought not to be used to describe only the private ownership of capital ; 
it ought to describe any community which believes in steadily increas- 
ing its wealth-creating capacity by a constant investment of resources 
in productive capital. So defined, there is nothing controversial about 
capitalism, at least between the Left and the Right, since the leading 
examples in today’s world of progress-by-capital are the United States 
and the Soviet Union. The only people who should reject capitalism, 
as so defined, are those who do not believe in material progress, either 
because, like Gandhi, they deliberately reject it, or because they are 
unwilling to pay the price in the abatement of present consumption. 
There are very few of the former in Britain; but very many of the 
latter. 

Some weeks ago, in a letter to the editor of this journal, Mr John 
Strachey made it clear that he did not think there was any way in 
which the standard of living of the mass of the British people could 
be raised except by “ re-distribution ”—that is by continuing the 
process of mulcting the well-to-do. Nor is Mr Strachey alone in this 
view ; it is very widely held in the Labour party. It obviously 
implies a belief that the total amount of wealth is static, and that 
the main problem is how to share it out. But it is not. When 
Mr Butler spoke of doubling the standard of living in a 
quarter-century, he was not imagining things. That is roughly 








* 
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what has actually happened in the United States 
in the past twenty-five years, in spite of the Great 
Depression and the war. Output per worker almost 
exactly doubled, in real terms, between 1929 and 1953. 
Most of the benefit of this has gone to the mass of the 
people. Wages and salaries have increased more than 
four times as rapidly as interest and dividends. The 
number of families with less than $3,000 a year (at 
constant 1953 prices) has diminished ; the number with 
more than that amount (about £15070 a year) has risen. 
Is this not progressive ? Is this not raising the stan- 
dard of living, and doing it fairly ? There has been a 
great reduction in the inequality of wealth in America 
in these years, but very little of it has been done by 
“ re-distribution ” in the sense of taking anything away 
from anybody—only the very rich have smaller real 
incomes today than they had in 1929. It has been done 
by creating a great increase in the national wealth and 
then using it to level up the living standards of the poor. 
Is this not a very much better way of ensuring both 
economic progress and social justice than accepting a 
static, or sluggish, national income and “ re-distribut- 
ing” it? And could the total national wealth have 
increased at anything like this speed if there had been 
a policy of deliberately penalising and threatening those 
sections of the population who do most of the saving 
and investing ? 

To argue in this way is not simply to try to persuade 
Socialists to turn Conservative. That would be both 
foolish and unnecessary. There is plenty of room for 
disagreement about the division of the increase in 
wealth between different classes of people and different 
sorts of income, or about the role that should be played 
by public enterprise and state control. But the essential 
point is that no community can hope to make rapid 
economic progress unless, year by year, in the allocation 
of its resources, it gives a top priority to investment. 
Moreover, if there is to be increase, the investment 
must be in productive forms of capital. The building of 
dwellings, for example, though desirable and at times 
necessary, uses up the community’s savings without 
making much direct contribution to its ability to 
produce more wealth in the future. Producers’ capital, 
not consumers’ capital, is the key to progress. 


* 


It is encouraging, therefore, to find the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer laying emphasis on the need for produc- 
tive investment and on the benefits that will surely flow 
from it. But without questioning his sincerity or his 
political realism, it is right to point out what a change 
of attitude and of policy will be involved if Britain is 
to turn itself into a really dynamic capitalist economy 
like America or Russia. Has the British Government 
—of either party—acted in the postwar years as if it 
recognised the primacy of productive investment ? 
Were the question asked of either Russia or America, 
the answer could be sincerely yes in both cases, by 
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deliberate plan in the one case, by instinct and belief 
in the other. But in Britain? Both parties have tried 
to do something for investment in productive industry 
and the Conservatives have been able and willing to do 
rather more than the Labour Party. But they have 
done so only within the limits set by their primary 
preoccupations with consumption, with the social ser- 
vices and with defence. Has taxation been changed 
mainly with an eye to encouraging savings, or mainly 
with an eye to consumption? In allocating such 
resources as the community’s savings made available for 
capital investment, has the first priority been given to 
productive industry or to houses, schools and govern- 
ment offices ? 

If the answers to these questions are not satisfactory, 
the blame should not be laid, at least not exclusively, 
on the politicians. They are the servants of public 
opinion, and there is no doubt that, in these years, the 
British public has not been capital-minded ; it has been, 
and still is, consumption-minded and welfare-minded. 
Of course, the one attitude does not wholly exclude the 
other ; it is a matter of preferences and priorities. Post- 
war Britain has not by any means turned its back on 
the philosophy of building for the future. There has 
been no actual opposition to investment—provided it 
did not interfere with present consumption or the 
expansion of the social services. There has been no 
positive objection to a share of the nation’s savings 
being allocated to the development of productive indus- 
try—provided there was no obstruction to the building 
of enormous numbers of subsidised houses. Add to 
these obsessions the unthinking prejudice of the Labour 
party against profits—which means that even a Con- 
servative Chancellor cannot do anything that appears 
to “favour” industrial investment without being 
bitterly attacked—and it is surprising only that there is 
as much investment as there is. Productive capital, 
creation in Britain today is the residuary legatec—it 
gets what is left over after other claims have been 
satisfied. : 

This is the chief economic difference between Britain 
on the one hand and America and Russia on the other. 
Politically regarded, the dividing line is that Britain and 
America are free countries, while Russia is a prison- 
state. Economically regarded, the distinction is that 
both Russia and America are  capital-conscious 
economies, while Britain is consumption-minded. One 
of the best tests of whether a people can see, in ec: nomic 
matters, beyond its nose is its attitude to transport, for 
transport, though absolutely essential to economic pro- 
gress, confers its benefits indirectly. A hundred years 
ago, when the British people were teaching the world 
what economic progress was, they gave an instinctive 
importance to transport ; every new means of app!ying 
capital to the cheap and rapid movement of peop!c and 
things was first developed here. But today, Britain must 
be the only industrial country in the world which, 
for fifteen years, has invested no new capital in its roads 
and almost none in its railways. 





a 
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The causes of this strange apathy to the means of 
economic progress among the British. people—so at 
variance with their past—are an interesting speculation. 
[t would not matter so much if they did not combine 
it with an insistence on living the sort of life that only 
a progressive capitalist economy can support. Nor is it 
easy to say for certain what would change the mind of 
the British people and make them will the means as well 
1; desire the end. But if those who have the ear of the 
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public, the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the van, will 
begin to preach the doctrine of capital, that cannot but 
be a help. To double the standard of living in a quarter- 
century, with all that that means in the final abolition 
of want and squalor, is not a fantasy. It is a practical 
possibility—but only with the aid of a massive, 
unobstructed and enterprising investment of capital, not 
in the places where it will “do most social good,” but 
in the places where it will be most productive. 


Leaders of the Opposition 


P ART of Sir Winston Churchill’s speech at Blackpool 

might have been made in the House of Commons 
n May 11th last year. And part of the famous 
speech made on that date might have been 
made at Blackpool—but not all. “It would,” Sir 
Winston said seventeen months ago, “ be a mistake to 
assume that nothing can be settled with Soviet Russia 
unless or until everything is settled.” “I have 
cherished,” he said last week, “the hope that there is 
a new outlook in Russia, a new hope of peaceful co- 
existence with the Russian nation, and that it is our 
duty, patiently and daringly, to make sure whether there 
is such a change or not.” On both occasions, he dwelt 
on the historic significance of Stalin’s death, but on the 
first he proposed meeting Mr Malenkov to talk about it 
and on the second he did not. 

It*is the Prime Minister’s strength that the world 
always listens to what he says. But it is sometimes one 
of his weaknesses that he himself feels so free to say 
what he likes. On May 11th last year he lent an almost 
revolutionary respectability to the idea that nothing 
the West might do “ should, as it were, supersede or 
take the emphasis out of what may be a profound 
movement of Russian feeling.” He severely rattled 
some of his supporters, nevertheless, by the way in 
which he tempered an orthodox determination to keep 
up rearmament with his own special brand of move- 
ment in favour of talks with the Kremlin. Where he 
was undoubtedly right was in seeing that the 
death of Stalin really did make a difference in Russia, 
though possibly not to its foreign policy. There is now 
1 chance—though it should not be rated too highly— 
that the edges of the regime may become blurred and 
softened. As Sir Winston said last week, it certainly 
is “the interest of the Russian people, who have 
experienced a terrible half-century of war, revolution 
and famine, to have an easier and more prosperous 
generation with more food, more fun and more friends.” 
Where he has hitherto been wrong, however, has been 
in believing that we can necessarily do much about it 
at this stage. A great deal of water must flow under 
the bridges of both western consolidation and Russian 
evolution before there can be any serious hope of 


negotiating a lasting relaxation in the cold war. Mean- 
while we must build our strength and wait. 

Unfortunately the various opponents of present 
western policy, who urge a go-slow on the rearmament 
of Western Germany, do not all do so because they 
follow the same guarded line of thought, or because 
they perceive the same slim rays of hope, as the Prime 
Minister. In Western Europe as a whole, the Com- 
munists can exploit an odd mixture of allies in their 
fight to prevent the build-up of the West. There are the 
pacifists, who at heart are against taking any action, 
however necessary by all the rules of logic and history, 
because they fear that it may lead to war. Then 
there are the anti-<Germans ; sometimes open about 
their feelings, sometimes clear in their motives only 
when several top layers of argument have been removed, 
they-really hate and fear the Germans more than the 
Russians. Lastly, there are the people who, for essen- 
tially. respectable reasons, regard the partition of Ger- 
many as a more dangerous potential cause of war than 
Russian aggressiveness, and who would therefore work 
for an agreement with the Russians on the reunification 
of Germany -even if it meant abandoning the hope of 
“ integrating” Germany with the West. 

All three groups, but particularly the first two, find 
their emotions struggling with their reason, their hearts 
leading their heads. The first, the pacifists, are 
increasingly joined by those who argue that logically 
a crowded country like Britain can never go to war if 
there is to be hydrogen bombing. The second, the 
anti-Germans, are living mainly in the past ; they are 
thinking of the ~world as it was before America and 
Russia became its greatest powers. The third category, 
who demand a short cut to German unity, blind them- 
selves to the price they will almost certainly have to 
pay if they act too hastily. There are some representa- 
tives of each category in every country. But the first 
line of thought is stronger in Britain than elsewhere, 
the second forms the core of the opposition in France, 
and the third, as is only natural, is strongest in 
Germany. 

All three groups are greatly reinforced by simple 
political opposition to the government in power, whether 
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it be that of Sir Winston Churchill, M. Mendés-France 
or Dr Adenauer. But in terms of influence on the 
course of events during the next few weeks, it is the 
French opponents of the London agreements who 
matter most. Admittedly a vote against M. Mendés- 
France on Tuesday would have knocked the new 
Western Union into a cocked hat, and it is a fact that 
by dint of last minute support from the Socialists his 
majority was in the end substantial. Compared, how- 
ever, with the acceptance by all but a quarter of the 
British people of a step considerably more momentous 
in its own context than anything the French undertook 
at the London conference, the prospects in France are 
still heavy with danger. The opposition comes broadly 
from four groups. First, of course, are the Communists 
themselves ; it is all too easily forgotten that their con- 
siderable force in France will always be thrown with 
high tactical skill against any proposal that consolidates 
the West. Second, there are the actual anti-Germans, 
who would always prefer negotiating ad infinitum with 
the Russians to doing anything practical about the 
German problem. To this group belongs a minority of 
the Gaullists, including—and personalities in France 
are always important—M. Soustelle and M. Palewski ; 
some of the Socialist “ rebels,” notably M. Moch, who 
wants to disarm Germany rather than bring it up to 
the level of the rest of the West ; and a few Radicals 
such as M. Daladier and M. Herriot, who will go down 
to history as the man who threw his octogenarian 
prestige into the final wrecking of EDC. 


* 


Neither of the remaining two groups quite falls into 
any of the main categories. One consists of. the 
embittered “ Europeans.” They consider not only that 
the London solution betrays the ideal of an integrated 
Europe, but that it will thereby give a new Wehrmacht 
virtually unlimited scope. To this group belong nearly 
all those deputies who were the chief parliamentary 
supporters of EDC, that is, the bulk of the MRP; a 
number of orthodox Socialists, clustering round the 
party secretary, M. Mollet ; some of the conservatives 
behind M. Reynaud and M. Pinay; a few Radicals, 
such as M. Delbos and possibly M. René Mayer ; and 
the UDSR friends of M. Pleven. In the last group 
are some of the conservative and even Radical personal 
opponents of the present prime minister ; they might 
accept the London formula in principle, but not, if 
they can possibly avoid it, from M. Mendés-France. 
In view of the strength of this mixed bag of opponents 
in France, it is surprising that M. Mendés-France won 
such a large vote of confidence at all. As it was, many 
of them were only holding their fire for the time being. 
There is still a real danger that, when it comes to 
ratification, they will revert to their basic attitudes— 
as so many of them did over EDC. 

In Federal Germany, as in France, though for 
different reasons, the Communists themselves should 
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never be forgotten. Unlike France, Western Germany 
has very few Communists ; they are much weaker even 
than they are in Britain. But they have some support, 
for instance among the shop stewards, and it is they 
who stand to gain from so many of the arguments put 
forward by others. In Germany the objectors fall into 
three broad groups : those who would buy unity at any 
price ; those who are against rearmament at almost any 
price ; and those who put the highest price on winning 
the highest possible standard of living. Pacifists in the 
true sense of the word are fewer than in Britain : but 
there is a strong current of thought that opposes any 
form of militarism for reasons of German history and 
internal politics. Unfortunately, this brings many of 
the best people in the country into opposition to western 
policy—the liberals, the anti-Nazis, the good trade 
unionists, the men and women from all parties, in fact, 
whom in other circumstances it should be allied policy 
to support. 


* 


The unity-firsters are almost as heterogeneous as so 
much of the opposition in France. They include the 
Social Democrats, who are anti-Adenauer anyway ; an 
important part of the Protestant church ; the trade 
unions ; and the powerful group of refugees from the 
East, whose eyes are fixed not so much on the Soviet 
zone as on winning back the lands beyond the Oder- 
Neisse line. From now on, pressure for German unity 
will be permanently. stronger than it was before the 
collapse of EDC. Many Germans pay only lip service to 
rearmament, in the belief that it will provide them-with 
something to give up when bargaining with the-Russians 
for German unity. The difficulty in dealing with them 
is that, while it is true that the public may be apathetic, 
no politician can afford to get up and say openly that 
he is against reunion at the earliest possible moment. 

The problem in Western Europe as a whole is that 
many of those who oppose a policy of consolidation 
do so for reasons which in other circumstances might 
be defensible and often praiseworthy. But this is not 
a problem which can be solved by ignoring it. During 
the next few weeks of intense negotiation over the com- 
pletion of the London agreement, it will not be enough 
merely to argue either in favour of Western Union ot 
about the merits and demerits of the courses to be 
steered round the two biggest hazards still in the 
channel ahead, the Saar and the elaboration of German 
arms control. If success is to be won, the challenge 
of the opposition must be met by deliberately taking 
its prejudices and arguments out into the harsh sunlight 
of the facts. The task will be to separate the Com- 
munists from those who, whether knowingly or not; 
are giving help and comfort to the enemy by adopting 
a Communist line. It is a task in which the Com- 
munists themselves make experienced and dangerous 
opponents. But it is one that the western powers cal 
not afford to evade if they are really to be free. 
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Politics on Show 


|= keynote of the Conservative assembly at Black- 
pool last week was one of quite extraordinary 
docility ; at times indeed the delegates did not seem 
to be in conference so much as in prolonged salaam. 
There were two reasons for this. First, the general 
election is expected to take place next autumn; and 
there is a widespread feeling (or fear) that it will be 
won by the party which can concentrate its fire most 
closely upon the enemy in the coming year, and which 
can avoid internecine strife. This, certainly, is the 
thought that will be uppermost in the minds of the 
leaders of both parties when Parliament reassembles 
next week. It seems almost inevitable that the legis- 
lative programme in the last session of this Parliament 
will be dull ; and that the chief source of excitement 
and anxiety will be how effectively, and at what cost, 
the respective leaders can keep Mr Bevan and the 1922 
committee under control. 

The second reason for the docility at Blackpool, 
which has unfortunately become mingled with the first 
and may therefore have been accorded too large a share 
of the blame, was the presence of the television cameras. 
These leered down on the delegates to provide, in this 
instance, little more than extended newsreel coverage ; 
but they were a factor of some significance in the 
present delicate political situation, and they also seem 
to have been the forerunner of something much more 
important to come. This year’s party conferences at 
Scarborough and Blackpool are likely to have been the 
last of an old-fashioned mode ; future conferences will 
probably be televised in toto, and televised live. This 
is an entirely new feature in British political life. It 
is worth examining how this situation has come about, 
and what it may portend. 


* 


The situation has come about as the result of a 
gingerly and more-than-year-long campaign, which has 
typified the political embarrassments of the BBC. It 
was in July of last year, with the misleading analogy 
of the American Conventions still fresh in its mind, 
that the BBC made its first approach to the Conserva- 
tive and Labour parties ; it offered to televise their 1953 
conferences (both of which were at Margate) in full, 
and also to provide half-hour evening summaries on 
an edited telefilm. The proposal was dependent on 
acceptance by both parties, and Labour turned it down. 
At the end of that month Labour’s National Executive 
decided by the narrowest of majorities—by 11 votes 
to 10—that no offer could be accepted without refer- 
ence to the conference itself. When the reference was 
made at Margate, the conference—largely under the 
influence of Mr Attlee and Mr Morrison, who are 
instinctively opposed to a machine that transmits 


emotion much more easily than reason—voted almost 
unanimously against live television of its proceedings. 

The idea thus seemed to be dead, but the BBC would 
not let it lie down. This year the attack was renewed, 
and with a much more cunning approach. The BBC 
did not suggest that it should televise the conferences 
live, but offered to provide half-hour evening film 
records of either or both of them. The Labour Execu- 
tive, perhaps under a misapprehension about the nature 
of the proposed programmes, again refused the offer. 
The Conservatives, after some hesitation, accepted it. By 
doing so, they clearly won a signal political advantage ; 
certainly the spectre of the Conservatives enjoying so 
much free propaganda time in three million homes this 
year—and still more next year when the election may 
follow closely on the conferences—began to worry Mr 
Morrison profoundly as the summer wore on. At 
Scarborough, therefore, the Labour Executive suddenly 
reversed engines ; on its request, the conference granted 
it a free hand to negotiate with the BBC in future. The 
BBC will therefore be in a strong bargaining position 
for next year’s approach. 

It is almost certain what this approach will be. “This 
year’s recorded programmmes from Blackpool were 
exorbitantly expensive. The BBC had to keep an Out- 
side Broadcasting Unit all day at the conference, and 
transmit virtually the whole proceedings to its film 
editors in London ; in effect, it got one half-hour pro- 
gramme each evening at the cost of six hours’ opera- 
tion. There were also obvious technical difficulties in 
cutting, selecting and processing the film sequences at 
short notice (although the technique improved visibly 
as the three days wore on) ; and the task of choosing 
sequences of the best news value, but not of the best 
propaganda value, must have driven the non-political 
BBC to the extreme of its wits and nerves. It is no 
secret that some prominent Conservatives were annoyed 
about the parts of their speeches that were left out. 
For all these reasons—financial, technical and the 
desire for a quiet political life—the BBC will not be 
anxious to repeat the experiment of presenting these 
half-hour telefilms only. It is likely in future to offer 
to televise either or both conferences live ; and since the 
Conservatives will accept the offer, Labour will pre- 
sumably feel bound to accept it also. 


* 


This, then, is the outlook for future party confer- 
ences; if the programmes attract anything like a 
normal television audience (even the audience that is 
normal for off-peak hours) they may yet come to be 
regarded by historians as one of the most important 
political developments of our time. The arguments 
for and against exposing the conferences in this way 
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are familiar ; but after the Blackpool experiment they 
clearly need to be looked at again, and in a new light. 
The first and most obvious danger is that television 
may change the conferences from what are still sup- 
posed to be deliberative assemblies into organised 
shows, that it will push the process of policy-making 
yet further into the recesses of the party machines. In 
this respect the lesson of last week’s experiment was 
unexpected. If television in some form has come to 
stay, it is quite clear that full-scale coverage would do 
less harm than this year’s device of selected film 
sequences. At Blackpool every delegate knew that the 
cameras were upon him ; and that the sequences shown 
would be selected by BBC editors who were naturally 
anxious not to be accused of partiality. The result was 
that everybody was careful to avoid saying anything 
critical, for fear that this criticism would be the one 
item chosen for recording ; praise was poured on the 
leaders in a stream which those who had to listen for 
six hours a day found intolerably cloying. If the 
British public had been viewing the whole proceed- 
ings, the speakers would clearly—at least occa- 
sionally—have had to say something else. Moreover, 
it is significant that those who sat right through the 
proceedings at both conferences this year were much 
more indignant at certain organisational tricks— 
especially the obvious rigging of both motions and the 
list of speakers at Blackpool—than those who followed 
them merely through partial newsreel and newspaper 
coverage. Those who fear that television may turn the 
conferences into a purely propaganda show can now 
comfort themselves that it may also destroy some of 


the least desirable propagandist devices that are used 
already. 


* 


A second effect of television at the conferences will 
certainly be to make personalities more important. 
Once again, last week’s experience suggests that the 
dangers attendant upon this can be exaggerated. The 
speakers who are believed to have taken most pains to 
groom themselves as television personalities at Black- 
pool were not, in cold fact, the most impressive. One 
of the main problems might, indeed, fall upon the BBC. 
The problem can be exemplified by speculating about 
what its commentator could have said if a camera had 
played along the Labour platform at Scarborough while 
the vote on Germany was being counted, and had 
shown Mr Morrison in great agitation while Mr Attlee 
was complacently doodling ; or if the camera had played 
on Mr Bevan at the moment when he received a public 
opinion poll that suggested he was unpopular with the 
floating voter, and when he crumpled it angrily in his 
palm. How, in those circumstances, could the most 
carefully neutralised commentator have refrained from 
referring to the personalities of these three men ? The 
answer is probably that he should not try. But from 
this there also emerges the thought that closer connec- 
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tions between the public and political personalities, even 
through this merciless machine of television, may more 


often throw a clearer light upon the real nature of cyr- 
rent issues than is supposed by those who believe that 


the public can be fooled all the time. It is worth 
remembering that the chief recent loser from television 
in America has been Senator McCarthy. 

A third question, which has bedevilled this contro- 
versy for years, is: which party will gain most if tele- 
vision has come to the conferences to stay ? It is usual 
to assume that Labour would lose, because its pro- 
ceedings are more rumbustious and more irresponsible, 
This judgment of profit and loss would not have been 
true this year ; most neutral observers returned from 
Scarborough less unfavourably impressed than they had 
expected, but many returned from Blackpoo! both 
satiated and angry. The relative advantage would in 
fact be likely to vary from year to year—at least partly 
with the quality of the case each party had to offer. 

These are the principal issues raised by this new 
Caliban in the parties’ midst. There remains the ques- 
tion of whether the public will really watch six hours 
of political antics on its screens in any one day, or 
whether it will find these proceedings an intolerable 
bore. Much will depend upon good technical direction, 
upon the skilled use of crowd shots, of close-ups of 
leaders, and of interviews during the lulls. But the 
opinion of television experts, and it is not lightly to 
be disregarded, is that the constant possibility of 2 flare- 
up and the sense of actuality will lift party conferences 
far above the rating of arranged political telecasts, into 
the status of potential hit shows. Even if they co not, 
even if they attract a less-than-average television audi- 
ence at what will be off-peak hours, they will stil! reach 
more electors in the three or four days than the ordinary 
run of political meetings would reach in three or four 
years. And this, in a democracy which has become 
conditioned to the television habit, is a new fact in 
political education that may be regretted but shoul 
never be despised. 
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Notes of the 


Week 





Strikes Against the Union 


HIS has been the most disturbing week of strike action 
cp in Britain since the war. The various causes of the 
unrest are summarised on page 199. The most significant 
point that emerges is that none of the four stoppages during 
the week has been a cost-of-living battle. The bus strike 
has come nearest to one, because it is an opportunist foray 
in support of a wage claim ; and discontent with the pay for 
certain types of work may lie a little below the surface in 
the dock strike, although this strike is mainly an attempt 
by Mr Barrett’s. stevedores” union to get more power for 
itself. But the one-day newspaper stoppage and the con- 
tinuing ship repairers” strike have had no connection with 
wage problems at all. The confluence of all this trouble 
at the present time is partly due to sheer accident, partly 
to the fact that a stoppage anywhere is always liable to 
trigger a stoppage somewhere else, and partly to the presence 
of professional agitators in the docks and the bus garages 
and the shipyards. But for one very alarming factor these 
troubles could be regarded as something between a grave 
but temporary inconvenience and a grave but temporary 
Crisis. 


* 


The alarming factor, however, is. that in the two most 
important stoppages the busmen and the dockers are in revolt 
against their own Transport and General Workers’ Union. 
it is customary for the press to make carping noises at the 
TGWU ; it is a lumbering elephant, and it may have some 
inefficient sub-mahouts. But nobody who has any know- 
ledge of labour troubles in the docks in America and else- 
where, and nobody who has any knowledge of the labour 
troubles that could have arisen since the war in Britain’s 
omnibus services, can have any doubts that the public 
would suffer much more frequently if the power of the 
TGWU were to be impaired ; while in the case of the 
dockers it can be categorically asserted, and in that of the 


busmen honestly opined, that the workers would suffer too. 


The Minister of Labour should obviously put his duty to 
the public first, but he is right to put this consideration of 
avoiding embarrassment to the TGWU a close second. If 
the present inconvenience slides into full scale crisis, then 
he will have to resort either to sending troops to work 
at the docks or to what will be regarded as the Munich 
of official conciliation in an unofficial dispute ; the trouble 
is that the first step might embarrass Mr Deakin, and 
that the second would add prestige to his adversaries. The 
Minister’s continuing motto, amid a rapidly changing situ- 
ation, should be to act as the public’s watchdog, but 
to avoid acting as Mr Barrett’s poodle. 


Partners Against America 


HE Russo-Chinese talks in Peking have now resulted 
x in an agreement of which the most striking features 
are the concessions made to China’s sovereignty. The 
Russians have undertaken to withdraw their garrison from 
Port Arthur and to hand over to China the Soviet shares 
in four joint companies, two of which have been develop- 
ing oil and mineral production in the Chinese Central 
Asian province of Sinkiang. These concessions must be 
highly gratifying to Chinese national pride and desire for 
full equality of status with the Soviet Union ; they also help 
to counter Nationalist accusations of subservience to 
Moscow, to which the Chinese Communists have shown 
themselves extremely sensitive. In addition, the new 
Soviet credits, though meagre in relation to China’s needs, 
are helpful as far as they go, and the two projected new 
railway links—through Mongolia and Sinkiang respec- 
tively—should greatly facilitate China’s overland trade 
with Europe and Soviet Asia. 





China’s successes in diverting the forces of the western 
powers and disrupting their unity have been so profitable 
to Russia that almost any concessions are worth while to 
encourage Peking to get on with the good work. The joint 
statement on Formosa has coincided with the Chinese 
Communist denunciation of America cabled to the United 


Nations. After Mr Attlee’s public championship of the 
Communist case over Formosa, Moscow and Peking must 
see even more clearly that the more attention is drawn to 
this question, the worse for Anglo-American unity. 

The references to Japan in the joint declaration seem to 
be aimed mainly at the Japanese. They are cleverly de- 
signed to exploit the widespread dissatisfaction in Japan 
at the country’s present international position, and to 
stimulate the agitation against the security pact with | 
America. The pious hope that the Japanese will find the 
strength to liberate themselves suggests an intensification 
of the anti-American campaign in Japan, with perhaps the 
use of violence against American garrisons. Here, Russia 
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and China cannot count on the same Anglo-American 
disunity as over Formosa; not even Mr Attlee proposes 
sacrificing Japan to please Peking. But Tokyo is a more 
important objective than Taipeh for the Communists. The 
lesson for the West is that, if Russia and China can sink 
their differences in a common policy, the British and 
Americans can afford to do no less, 


Back to Westminster 


HE main duty of Parliament after it has reassembled 
T next Tuesday will be to consider, as and when they are 
completed, the three international agreements that have been 
signed or launched during the recess—Seato, the nine 
power agreement over European defence and the Suez pact. 
None of the three will get a clear passage ; but, thanks to 
Mr Attlee’s success at Scarborough, the disputes will be 
within parties and not between them. 

These internal feuds are likely to hold the centre of the 
stage in the next few weeks. The Labour leaders will have 
to meet left-wing criticism over both Seato and European 
defence ; but they seem to be smugly confident that they 
have got Mr Bevan personally on the run. The Tories’ 
glutinous display of camaraderie at Blackpool could not dis- 
guise how much they are all fretting about the future of the 
party leadership ; their main hope is that this leadership— 
both in the Commons and the Cabinet room—will be 
strengthened in some way before the new session opens in 
about six weeks’ time, and that meanwhile the temperature 
at Westminster can be kept reasonably low. 

This hope of low temperatures may be justified. It is 
always dangerous to predict how politicians in the mass will 
react to any issue, but there does not seem much to excite 
them in the twelve bills still to be digested before the 
present session comes to a belated end late next month. The 
Commons still have several bills before them, but the only 
one over which Labour may be able to raise any fuss is the 
Food and Drugs Bill. The Lords face some very heavy fare 
in the Mines and Quarries Bill and two Town and Country 
Planning Bills. Normally these would merely allow a few of 
their lordships to air their expertise ; although, if the peers 
had a mind to it, they could upset the Government’s reckon- 
ing by using the town and country planning legislation as 
a battleground for fighting anew all the issues raised by the 
Pilgrim case. Any amendments the Lords might make would 
have to be approved by the Commons ; and, with the rights 
of the individual involved, the Government could conceivably 
find itself in as much hot water as over Crichel Down. But it 
will be surprising if it does. 


Pension Trouble Ahead 


N the assumption that trouble over town and country 
O planning can be avoided, the most difficult domestic 
issue the Government will have to face in the next few 
months is likely to be the delay over pensions. Mr 
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Peake’s speech at Blackpool has raised some misleading 
hopes in this regard. He was able to throw the conference 
one crumb of new information—the reports of the Goverp- 
ment Actuary and the Phillips Committee are expected 
within a matter of weeks—but few people have followed 
his reasoning through from there. 

Assuming that the reports reach the Government in late 
November or early December, there will only be time 
before Christmas for announcing what changes are pro- 
posed—and possibly for bringing out the Royal Warrant, 
which is all that will be needed to raise war disabled pen- 
sions. But ordinary old age pensions can be changed only 
by legislation, and a good deal of complicated administra- 
tive action will be needed. Taking both processes into 
account, there does not seem much chance of the pen- 
sioners beginning to receive the extra money much before 
midsummer, and in the meantime the Government is no 
doubt going to have a harassing time. 

What adds piquancy to the situation, however, is the 
uncertainty about how far the delay over pensions is 
causing the decline in the Government’s rating in public 
opinion polls. If pensions are the main cause, then when 
the higher rates start being paid the delay should be for- 
gotten, and the Government forgiven. But if pensions are 
not the chief reason, what is? The Government has 
pinned all its hopes on the slogan “ Conservative freedom 
works ”—the words were plastered all round the con- 
ference hall at Blackpool. If the electorate either thinks 
that Tory freedom does not work, or else does not want it 
even if it does, then the Tories are now on a slippery slope. 
Fortunately for them, mid-term opinion polls are unreliable 
guides ; and in any case Mr Butler came along at Blackpool 
in the nick of time, to offer them something new and 
certainly more constructive with which to attract the 
electorate. 


Blackpool Blues 


R BUTLER’S “ invest in success” speech was by far 

the most significant event at the Tory conference, 

and Lord Woolton was wise to seize upon the new slogan 

in his concluding address. One or two other ministerial 

speeches, notably one by Mr Harold Watkinson, were also 

usefully constructive, but otherwise the conference was all 

too obviously intended to be a cumbrous catapult to shoot 
the party off towards the election. 

Whatever the reason for the party’s poor showing in 
recent public opinion polls, the trend has alarmed the 
Central Office and convinced it that the party workers must 
be roused to political activity—and their pockets shaken— 
to provide the necessary sinews of electoral war. Under 
the watchful eye of the television cameras the agenda was 
carefully organised to build up a sumptuous picture of 
party unity. Where critical motions were allowed on to 


the floor, they either forecast Government action or enabled 
selected ministers to show off. Sometimes, indeed, the 
meaning of the motions was blandly forgotten. The debate 
on education served as only one example. A delegate put 
forward a motion that congratulated the Government on 
its educational achievements, but said that teachers should 


(Continued on page 200) 
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Guide to the Labour Troubles 


The Docks—A Poacher 
insurgent 


'T'HE strikers at London docks are 

7,000 men called out by the National 
Association of Stevedores and Dockers ; 
and 11,000 members of the Transport 
and General Workers Union who, 
against the orders of their official leaders, 
have come out in sympathy. On the 
recommendation of their union execu- 
tive, 4,500 lightermen and bargemen 
are threatening to join in. 

Effects. The Port of London is at a 
standstill. Exports, particularly of motor 
cars, are suffering badly. Food supplies 
have not yet been affected ; meat cargoes 
are held up in the port, but there is 
plenty of meat in cold store. A strike by 
bargemen and lightermen would 
iffect London’s coal supplies and refuse 
disposal; and if the London Docks 
Strike Committee succeeds in fulfilling 
its threat to stop work at all British ports 
food and raw material supplies would 
obviously reach a crisis. 

Origin. Since January the NASD has 
operated a ban on overtime, which it 
considers should be voluntary; com- 
pulsory overtime, in this industry affected 
by the tides, is part of the contractual 
agreement by which the National Dock 
Labour Scheme is regulated. The em- 
ployers have therefore refused to discuss 
any matters with the NASD so long as 
this ban on overtime persists ; they have 
continued, however, to negotiate with the 
TGWU, which is in bitter conflict with 
NASD because the latter has been 
“poaching” some of its members at 
Birkenhead and Hull. When the em- 
ployers reached an agreement with the 
TGWU about certain meat handling 
arrangements at London docks, the 
NASD came out on strike. 

Outlook. All that is needed to end the 
strike is either for the NASD to agree to 
call off its ban on overtime ; or for the 
employers not to insist on this as the pre- 
liminary to talks. Alternatively, there is 
the hope that TGWU members may drift 
back to work when they realise that they 
ire now striking in’ sympathy with a 
union which is itself striking chiefly in 
order to undermine their own union’s 
near-monopoly at the docks ; a subsidiary 
factor in the situation is fhat, of all the 
strikers and possible strikers, only the 
lightermen get strike pay. 


1 
the 
iii 


The Busmen—Showing Up 
a Staff Shortage 


QO N Thursday, men from 23 of Lon- 
don’s 115 garages were on strike ; 
12,000 of the staff and 2,500 buses were 
idle, 91 routes completely without buses, 
while many more had only a partial ser- 
vice. At the same time 73 garages were 
operating the ban on overtime that began 
about a month ago. 

Origins. Overtime is not compulsory 


on the buses, and the men have been ban- 
ning it in order to show up the staff 
shortage ; their main object is to get Lon- 
don Transport to remedy this shortage 
by attracting recruits through improved 
pay and working conditions. The un- 
official demand is for a minimum wage of 
£10 a week, compared with the conduc- 
tor’s present pay (without overtime) of 
£8 11s. 9d. a week and the bus driver’s 
of £8 16s. This week London Transport 
tried to divert some buses to run at the 
times of the day which have been most 
seriously affected by the overtime ban. 
Any _s rearrangement of working 
schedules, which interferes with the bus- 
men’s domestic arrangements, is apt to 
be unpopular ; this one triggered off the 
strike. 

Outlook. The strike is not supported 
by the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union. It could presumably be ended 
by withdrawing the new schedules and 
promising new wage discussions; but 
the busmen got their last increase as 
recently as January of this year. 


The Newspaper Lock-out 


HE dispute which stopped the pub- 

lication of all but some first editions 
of the national daily newspapers on 
Monday was a strike at the Daily Sketch, 
but a lock-out everywhere else. 

Origins. When the Daily Sketch was 
bought by Associated Newspapers in 
December, 1952, it was decided to print 
the paper on the presses of the News of 
the World. At the Daily Sketch printing 
had been supervised by 19 members of 
the Printing and Machine Managers 
Trade Society ; at the News of the World 
presses were supervised by the National 
Society of Operative Printers and 
Assistants (Natsopa). There was no 
question of the 19 men losing their jobs; 
but Natsopa claimed that all who worked 
at the News of the World presses should 
be its members. 

After unsuccessful attempts at concilia- 
tion by the Printing and Kindred Trades 
Federation; to which both unions belong, 
a court of inquiry was appointed by the 
Minister of Labour; it proposed the 
gradual replacement, as they retired, of 
PMMTS members by those of Natsopa. 
This did not suit the PMMTS. In 
July, under threat of a strike, the matter 
was referred to the TUC; it proposed 
that retiring members of PMMTS 
should be replaced by Natsopa members 
only up to the point where the housé 
would be shared equally between the 
unions. That did not suit Natsopa. On 
Sunday night, both unions came out on 
strike because they could not agree what 
should be done when three men went on 
holiday. And by a long-standing agree- 
ment of the Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association—which is supposed to pre- 
vent any one paper from _ being 
victimised—the stoppage at the Daily 
Sketch led to a decision that the other 
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national dailies should not appear either. 

Outlook. The dispute about the three 
men on holiday was smoothed over in 
time to print Tuesday’s newspapers. But 
the PMMTS has gone back with the 
threat that Natsopa will have to agree to 
the proposal for a “shared house,” 
Natsopa has not yet announced whether 
it will. 


Ship Repairers—Order of 
Dismissal 


O add to the chaos at the docks, 8,000 

ship repairers have been on strike in 
the Port of London since the end of last 
month. This creates less of a problem 
than it would do if so many ships were 
not held up in port in any case. 

Origins. Five members of the Com- 

munist-dominated Electrical Trades 
Union working on ship repair were dis- 
missed as redundant, although they were 
not the men who had joined the firm last. 
The strike spread to members of other 
unions affiliated to the Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions. 

utlook. The dispute would be settled 
if the employers would agree to the 
union’s demand that they should sign a 
formal agreement providing for “ last in, 
first out.” It might also be settled by 
resort to a flexible arrangement which 
gave reasonable security to elderly 
workers, and prevented the dismissal of 
too vigorous shop stewards. The strikers 
may be able to hold out for some time 
because all but one of the fifteen unions 
concerned with ship repair have recom- 
mended that strike pay should be given ; 
this is no longer a purely Communist 
strike. 


Railwaymen—Settlement 
as Usual 


HE settlement reached last week 

between the Transport Commission 
and the National Union of Rail- 
waymen conformed to a now familiar 
pattern. It has been triumphantly 
announced that the agreement wiil 
be followed by discussions about 
“improvements in productivity and 
efficiency” on the railways; this an- 
nouncement has been made after every 
previous wage settlement, but so far with 
little result. The increases range from 
2s. 6d. a week for unskilled men to 
8s. 6d. a week for the top class of guards; 
they are thus smaller and more wisely 
directed towards widening of differentials 
than the last increase (granted in January 
of this year) which amounted to a 6 per 
cent increase all round. 

No agreement has yet been reached 
about the wages of engine drivers, most 
of whom are represented by a different 
union. They will certainly expect a 
bigger increase than the 8s. 6d. a week 
granted to the most fortunate guards. 
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get more money ; Miss Horsbrugh intimated that she. could 
not afford to give the teachers more money ; the conference 
cheered her wildly and passed the motion with acclaim. 
Meanwhile, both in private and in public, Lord Woolton 
prodded the constituency officials ; and all that was needed 
to set the seal on the operation was a piece of vintage 
Churchillian rhodomontade. 

But Sir Winston is clearly not much concerned about an 
election in which he is unlikely to take part. He has his 
eyes fixed on his grand designs for peace ; and to further 
them he wants, not a mounting election fever, but the most 
tranquil House of Commons he can get. His speech, there- 
fore, was a carefully modulated progress report; with con- 
troversy soft-pedalled except over pensions and Mr Bevan. 
As a speech by a Prime Minister it was unexceptionable ; 
but as the bugle call for which the party organisers must 
have hoped it was distinctly muted. It will be a pity if 
Conservative discontent with Sir Winston is now to be 
aroused for all the wrong reasons, instead of for all the 
right ones. 


France’s Slippery Majority 


MENDES-FRANCE does not mind going places 
M - t© get things done, and this week he did not 
hesitate to call on General de Gaulle, his wartime leader 
amd hero, although the general had snubbed him earlier 
this year. The leader of yesterday, still full of contempt 
for the whole parliamentary “ system,” is not likely to give 
his open blessing to M. Mendés-France’s experiment within 
its framework ; but his readiness to meet the premier 
implies that he will not actively oppose his followers’ closer 
ties with the government. Secured on this flank, M. 
Mendés-France has gone to face the congress of his own 
Radical party. 

Tuesday’s vote of confidence in the Assembly merely 
approved his actions in London in general terms. When 
the London agreements come up for ratification many of 
the abstainers may cast their ballots against the new treaty 
and the government may also be deserted by some of its 


. Present supporters. Many deputies will not make up their 


minds until they see the treaty in its final form. Much will 
depend on the degree of control over armaments that France 
can obtain from its partners in the forthcoming negotiations. 
The margin of 350 votes to 113 by which his general 
policy was endorsed, however, indicates that M. Mendés- 
France now has‘a gopd chance of getting a positive answer 
from the reluctant Assembly. The debate has also: shown 
that his strength lies in a curious interaction of home and 
foreign politics. Deputies back the government, or refrain 
from attacking it, for contradictory reasons. Some mistrust 
him as a “ dangerous leftist,” yet are reluctant to bring about 
a second French veto that might shatter the western alliance; 
others are far from satisfied with his line on German rearma- 
ment, but want to keep the government in power to carry 
out its economic and social programme. 

Both these arguments have played their part in uniting 
the divided Socialist party behind the Prime Minister. Many 
Socialist deputies who were partisans of the EDC are not 
displeased with the London formula, while the opponents of 
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German rearmament are for the most part fervent supporters 
of M. Mendés-France: It was the block vote of the Socialis:: 
that made his victory this week so complete, and he will noy 
need their wholehearted support both on the home and th: 
foreign front. By announcing a small wage increase, th 
Prime Minister virtually forced the Socialists’ hand this tim« 
but the alliance will have to be cemented by something mor 
solid than a 14d.-an-hour rise. The popularity of the n 
team may induce the Socialists to assume a share of gover 
mental responsibility after a long period in opposition. 

the heart of French politics now lies the question: what price 
will the Socialists ask for their entry into the government 
and will it be acceptable to the other members of the coali- 
tion ? 


Busy Diplomats in Belgrade 


UGOSLAV diplomatic tastes are more catholic than the; 
used to be ; they are no longer directed so exclusively 
towards the West. On the one hand, the Jugoslavs ar 
making friendly gestures towards countries that are not yet 
committed in the cold war ; President Tito has recent! 
announced his intention of visiting India—“a country 
which is rather close to us”"—and Burma, while his close 
colleague, Mr Kardelj, is now on a visit to Stockholm. On 
the other hand, the resumption of trade with Eastern Europe 
and Russia (which is described in detail on page 227) 
marks an important stage in the resumption of normal rela 
tions between Jugoslavia and the Cominform bloc. Both 
Moscow and Belgrade are showing a more friendly dispos'- 
tion towards each other. Marshal Tito has openly depre- 
cated propaganda warfare against the Cominform, whi: 
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Down to earth... 


BAKELITE Plastics are down to earth—in more ways than one. 
Hundreds of feet below ground BAKELITE Plastics are helping 
to reduce fire hazard in coal mines. Rollers* for coal convey- 
ors have self-lubricating bearings made of BAKELITE graphite- 
loaded materials which allow dangerous static electricity to 
be conducted safely to earth. VYBAK compounds and resins 
are used for the sheathing on underground electric cables. 
These materials are among the many developed by Bakelite 
Limited which are making life safer and easier underground 


and in the air, on land and at sea. 


* Manufactured by White’s Marine Engineering Co. Ltd. 
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The wonder of tele- 
vision is already lost to 


PROGRESS IN 
ELECTRONICS the millions who see and 
hear in their own homes 


events which may be occurring hundreds of miles away. 
It is already an accepted part of our lives, to be judged 
and debated not on its technical qualities, but on its 
value as an entertainment and its influence on our 
culture. 

And yet what it is and what it may become depends 
largely upon the scientific research and manufacturing 
techniques that have converted light into electrical 
energy, and electrical energy into light. 

Present day television would be impossible without 
the cathode ray tube. A beam of electrons, modulated 
by received signals, scans a fluorescent screen within 
the tube, and paints upon it a reproduction of the 
original scene or picture. 

Mullard long-life cathode ray tubes are specially 
designed to maintain excellent picture quality over a 
very long period of service. Modern methods of pro- 
duction and rigid quality control permit large scale 
manufacture of tubes of consistently 
high performance, even though they 
are highly intricate and complex / 
devices. 5 

Mullard’s contribution to the de- 
velopment of television is, therefore, 
a significant one. Great manufactur- 
ing resources are supported by extensive research and 
development facilities, and these are at the service of 
an industry which leads the world in the progress of 


electronics. 


MULLARD LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, o— AVENUE, LONDON, W.C2 
Factories at: 
Blackburn Fleetwood Gillingham Hove Lytham-St. Anne's Mitcham 
Padtham Rawtenstall Waddon Wandsworth Whyteleafe 
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‘he radio stations of Eastern Europe have replaced their 
former anti-Jugoslav propaganda with quotations from Jugo- 
slav reports and comments. 

There is no need to find any sinister explanation for these 
developments. There is no reason to doubt Marshal Tito’s 
sincerity when he denies all intention of trying to create 
. “third force” ; or that he was entirely serious when he 

| the Cominform bloc that “ normalising relations ” with 
them “ cannot of course be something as nice as embracing 

ich other, kissing, forgiving and making up.” The Jugo- 
Jav leaders are now convinced that there is much less 
janger of direct aggression by the Cominformists. They 
iuce from this that they have more room for manceuvre, 
sre scope for putting up their price with the western 
wers and taking a more independent line. But they are 
realistic to assume that they can now afford to cut 

r links with the West. On the contrary, the outcome 
the London conference has been favourably received in 
Jugoslavia, which is now said to be considering the possi- 
bility of attaching itself to the Brussels Treaty Organisa- 
.in some way. Moreover, Jugoslavia is far from capable 

{ standing on its own feet economically ; and from Marshal 
Tito’s point of view the United States is obviously a less 
jangerous and more desirable source of wheat and credits 

n is Soviet Russia. In recent years he has become adept 

btaining the maximum western economic aid in return 
the minimum of concessions to western ideas and 
ies. He must realise that this technique would not 
rk very well with Moscow. 


A Broader Colombo Plan 


> AR-REACHING decisions were taken at Ottawa last week 
}- when the Consultative Committee for the Colombo 
Plan held its annual meeting. The committee agreed to 
aimit three new members, Japan, Siam and the Philip- 
pines ; and it heard from Mr Stassen, the senior American 
delegate, of a proposal to allocate to the Colombo Plan a 
large part of the $700 million now freed by the ending of 
military commitments in Indo-China. This in itself is a 
momentous step. 

In some quarters, however, though the new American 
contribution is welcomed, there are doubts whether the 
Plan will be able to retain its original shape and character. 
The touchier Asian members will, no doubt, be comforted. 
by Mr Stassen’s assurance that no strings are attached to 
the offer ; but great care will have to be exercised to see 
that the aid does not get mixed up in fact or in fancy 
with the West’s plans for collective defence in South East 
Asia. Other Colombo Plan members, such as Australia, 
ire not at all pleased with the American offer, described on 
page 215, to sell surplus farm products against payment in 
local currencies. 

Nevertheless, the additional American contributions 
could well play a great part in the years ahead. Formally, 
the six-year Colombo Plan is now at the half-way mark. 
Good progress has been recorded in many directions, not 
least in the technical cooperation scheme, which last year 
‘nabled 608 technicians to get specialised training and 
brought the services of 58 experts to bear on a variety of 
problems. Lack of adequate finance has, liowever, been the 
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main limiting factor in the Plan up to the present. There 
is no reason now why the sights should not be lifted, and 
the six-year timetable extended. 

Of special interest was the benevolent attitude adopted 
by the British and American delegates to Japan’s member- 
ship. This is a step in the right direction. It is to be 
hoped that an equally wise attitude will be struck when the 
question of Japan’s membership of Gatt comes up in Geneva 
later this month. 


The Millers’ Tale 


HE storm of criticism that has engulfed British millers 
Lc in the last few weeks is an inevitable consequence of 
successive governments’ agricultural policies. For years 
British farmers have been urged to grow as much wheat as 
possible—of any variety and at any cost—in order to save 
dollars. For even more years, the public has had a well- 
established preference for bread and biscuits made from hard 
Canadian and American grains. It is the millers’ practice to 
mix with the imported grain a proportion of soft British 
grain ; in 1953-54 they took 14 million tons of home grown 
wheat for this purpose, but this proportion inevitably drops 
in years (like the present) when much home-grown wheat is 
moist and liable to sprout. 

The millers, who must compete not only with each other 
but with imported flour, naturally put commercial considera- 
tions before the protection of British agriculture, which is 
not their responsibility. British farmers are not suffering 
either ; the difference between the current low market prices 
and their guarantee price is paid to them by the Govern- 
ment. But the size of these payments is now frightening 
farmers as well as the Treasury. Not only has the best home- 
grown millable wheat been selling at about {19 a ton against 
a Government guarantee of £29, but the wheat not used for 
milling (which last year amounted to one million tons) must 
go for feed at a heavier loss. Another effect of a high level 
of subsidised home production has been to reduce demand 
for Australian wheat (which, unlike Canadian wheat, is 
directly competitive with home supplies)—a situation which 
has aroused fierce criticism from the Australian trade 
delegation now in London. 

There can be no clear-cut way out of this impasse, so 
long as present agricultural policies remain in being. British 
wheat production has increased far more since prewar days 
than British bread consumption has done ; and it is impos- 
sible to put more than a certain proportion of British wheat 
into the bread that the public wants to buy. But at least 
the distribution, as distinct from the total, of subsidies 
should not be arranged in such a way as to make this sorry 
situation worse. At present, farmers have a much stronger 
incentive to grow the high-yielding wheats that secure maxi- 
mum subsidy payments than to grow those varieties of wheat 
that are wanted by the millers. In the same way farmers 
have less incentive to provide proper drying and storage 
facilities, so long as the taxpayer obligingly underwrites 
the wheat that the millers reject. Even if political con- 
siderations make it impossible to cut the subsidies sub- 
stantially, they should clearly be directed only to wheat that 
is really wheat—and away from certain varieties that have 
only a faint botanical justification for that name. 
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Unnecessarily to Prison ? 


ae apparent halt to the postwar increase in crime is 
reflected in the latest report of the Prison Com- 
missioners (Cmd 9259). In the summer of 1952 the daily 
average population of prisons and borstals had risen to 
over 24,000 men and women, compared with below 20,000 
in 1949. By April of this year it had fallen to just below 
23,000. These apparently encouraging statistics, however, 
do not only reflect the amount of crime in the country. 
They are also affected by changes in the penal system. 
Compared with 1938 the proportion of very short prison 
sentences has fallen sharply—from a half to a quarter of 
the total. But the prison commissioners are evidently far 
from satisfied that the Criminal Justice Act of 1948 is 
wholly achieving its purpose of making prison sentences 
less frequent but more effective. They point out that in 
1952 68 per cent of prison sentences were for terms that 
allowed no possibility of constructive training. 

They also suggest that many people received ito prison 
ought not to be there at all, and are thus diverting the 
efforts of the local prisons—where 4,575 men were sleeping 
three in a cell at the end of 1953—from their proper func- 
tion of training convicted criminals. In 1952, 23,502 men 
were received into prison on remand or to await trial, and 
8,309 of these were either acquitted or, if convicted, dealt 
with otherwise than by a prison or borstal sentence. This 
certainly supports the view that the police tend to ask— 
and to be given—a remand in custody too readily. More- 
over, 5,514 men and women were committed to prison in 
1952 for not paying fines, and in well over half of these 
cases time to pay had not been allowed. 

The prison commissioners are also disturbed by the 
number of young people who still find their way into 
prison in spite of the Act of 1948. In 1952, 1,255 young 
men aged 16-20 were sent to prison, of whom 328 were, 
so far as is known, first offenders. (The recent opening 
of a detention centre for older youths should provide an 
alternative to prison for some of these.) Even more serious, 
2,565 youths aged 14-20 were committed to prison before 
trial, of whom 119 were subsequently found not guilty and 
the remainder were not sent to prison after their conviction. 
Unfortunately, no start has yet been made on the remand 
centres envisaged by the 1948 Act, which would have pre- 
vented most of these young people from making their first 
damaging—and in these instances unnecessary-—acquain- 
tance with gaol. 


The Spanish Succession 


ENERAL FRANCO has now apparently made up his mind 
( about the vexed problem of succession. The possi- 
bility that Don Juan, the pretender to the Spanish throne, 
would send his son, the Infante Juan Carlos, to finish his 
education at Louvain, has brought the Caudillo into the 
open. He has insisted that Juan Carlos—whom he has 
long been thought to consider his successor as head of the 
state—be educated in Spain within a strictly military, 
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clerical and official framework. After a brief period of 
hesitation, Don Juan has agreed, and it would appear that he 
is resigned to relinquishing the right of succession to his 
son. The latter would mount a throne left vacant since the 
deposition of Alfonso XIII in 1931. 

General Franco’s internal strength has grown consider- 
ably with his recent diplomatic successes in the Middle East, 
Latin America and Washington. The Falange still contains 
men who are opposed to any restoration of the monarchy, 
but they are dying out. The army, with whom the main 
power lies, is certain to approve of the Caudillo’s policies ; 
it will itself have a big hand in the education of the future 
king. Those factions in the Church that have steadily 
refused to see in General Franco a completely legitimate 
ruler will welcome every symptom of a reconciliation with 
the crown. Paradoxically, there will be some- opposition 
from die-hard royalists who cannot accept the removal from 
succession of Don Juan, the Count of Barcelona, 

These various attitudes are not immediately involved. 
There is no indication that the Caudillo is thinking of retir- 
ing and the Infante’s formal education will still take several 
years to complete. It is possible that he will soon be 
accorded the title of Prince of Asturias—the Spanish 
equivalent of Prince of Wales—and that he may even 
play some part in official life. But, over the next few years, 
General Franco will be increasingly concerned to see, by 
economic reform and other means, that the transition from 
dictatorship back to a somewhat more parliamentary 
monarchy becomes a peaceful one. 


When Malan Goes 


R MALAN’S retirement on November 30th could be 
D a turning point in South Africa’s affairs. The 
completeness with which he has dominated the political 
scene since his government took office in 1948 makes it 
inevitable that his going should cause a stir throughout the 
country. Many of his supporters were, indeed, taken 
aback by the announcement, although it must have been 
widely foreseen. Yet Dr Malan does not possess—and 
would not claim to possess—any personal magnetism. He 
is in fact a shy, retiring man; a poor public speaker ; an 
unbending character, indeed, an ascetic. How then did 
he acquire his position of pre-eminence? Probably 
because he understood better than any one the character 
and personality of his own Afrikaner people ; he knew their 
strength and their weaknesses. He could play on their 
sentiments with the finest of touches. : 

His greatest achievement is the unity, unprecedented in 
the three centuries of Afrikaner history, that he brought 
to that section of the population. But, paradoxically, his 
name will go into history as the great disintegrator of the 
South African nation as a whole ; the man who killed the 
policy of “Fusion”; the man who irrevocably alienated 
the friendly Cape Coloured people ; and the instigator of 
the policy of apartheid, specifically designed to widen the 
gulf between the colour groups that make up the Union's 
multi-racial society. But for the million and a half 


Afrikaners Malan is a symbol of unity, of an awakening 
to new political and economic possibilities, and of a pride 
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and purpose in belonging to a distinctive cultural group. 
Will the Afrikaners, whose history is one of endless internal 
dissensions, be able to stick together without him ? 

Much depends on his successor. At the moment it 
appears that Mr Havenga, the able Finance Minister and 
deputy Prime Minister, will take over. But this could 
only be a temporary solution, for Mr Havenga is himself 
72, and he has neither the personality nor the personal 
following im the party required to keep the unruly 
Nationalist team together. Mr Strydom, the “lion of the 
Waterberg,” is the obvious successor; but, being a 
Transvaler and identified with the extremist wing of the 
party, his accession might bring to the surface the latent 
disunities in the Nationalist ranks. The opposition parties 
will watch every such development with eager attention. 

At the age of 80 any man is entitled to lay down the 
burdens of high office. Dr Malan has earned his retire- 
ment. His policies, especially those dealing with racial 
questions, have been condemned by world opinion, yet by 
comparison with the extremists in his party’s ranks he is 
a moderate. Abroad, South Africa’s reputation has pro- 
bably never been lower ; at home, Malan’s has never been 
higher. Certainly he is not a great South African in the 
tradition of Botha, Hertzog and Smuts ; but unquestion- 
ably he is a great Afrikaner. 


Australian Labour Split 


O the eye of the outsider, there is a recklessness about 
T the way Dr Evatt has staked his whole political future 
upon his challenge to the Royal Commission on the Petrov 
case. The real issues, however, go a good deal deeper than 
the Petrov affair, and the Australian Labour leader’s attack 
on his party’s right-wing Catholic Action group has now 
brought them into the open. One of the main features of 
the Australian Labour party has always been its large 
Roman Catholic membership, based on an original nucleus 
of Irish workers. In its development, the party has thus 
presented the paradox of militancy in the midst of con- 
servatism. The staunchest upholders of the White Australia 
policy, for instance, have always been found among Labour 
men, 

Dr Evatt is an exception among Labour leaders in more 
ways than one: he is an intellectual in a party where intel- 
lectuals are suspect, and a Protestant where the rule rather 
than the exception has provided a Catholic leadership. By 
denouncing the Catholic Action minority within the party, 
he has brought the split into the open, with the dual aim 
of ending the challenge to his leadership and of achieving 
party unity. The Catholic Action group, however, does not 
include all the Catholics in the Labour movement ; nor 
does it embrace all those Labour party members who feel 
that Dr Evatt has more than once unnecessarily identified 
himself with the Communist cause. The first reactions 
to Dr Evatt’s speech have revealed the extent of the split 
within both the industrial and the political wings of the 
Labour movement in Australia. 

The issue will be thrashed out, but not finally settled, 
When the federal executive of the party meets next month. 
The executive meeting will show which way the wind is 
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blowing, but it will not be until the federal conference, the 
supreme organ of the party, meets in Hobart in January 
that Dr Evatt’s fate will be decided. It is likely to be a 
close thing. It would be a mistake to assume that the fiasco 
of his appearances before the Royal Commission has irrepar- 
ably damaged Dr Evatt’s prestige within his party. It may 
have made the opposition to him more vocal, but it has 
also strengthened the determination of his more militant 
supporters, notably in the executive itself. Thus, while 
Dr Evatt may well keep his leadership, a definitive split 
of the party into two wings is now a possibility. 


Children in Care 


INCE July, 1948, local authorities have had the responsi- 
bility of setting up centres where children received 
into public care can be closely observed before a decision 
on their future is made. Nine months previously, at the 
request of the director of the Caldecott Community, which 
has had long experience in caring for children deprived of 
a normal home life, the Nuffield Foundation began to 
finance a pilot experiment in receiving, observing and 
placing such children. The experiment took place at 
Mersham in Kent, and a report on the first 500 children 
who passed through the centre has now been published*. 
The general adoption of reception centres, recommended 
by the Curtis committee on deprived children, has by no 
means been universally approved. Some critics argue that 
a stay in a reception centre will only add to the complica- 
tions and instability of a deprived child’s unstable life. 
Those local authorities who have hesitated to set up the 
centres because of this conflict of opinion should have their 
doubts dispelled by this report. Not only does it give the 
results of a special follow-up of one hundred of the children 
two years after they had left the centre, which showed 
that the number whose condition was assessed as good or 
fair had gone up from 40 on reception to 7§ ; it also quotes 
an unequivocal statement on the centre’s value by the 
children’s officer for Kent (which has now taken over the 
centre). 


But Dr Lewis, who was the psychiatrist at Mersham, has" 
done far more than provide a brief for reception centres. . 


Her statistical analysis of the children’s background and of 
their behaviour and mental stability will be of great interest 
to those responsible for handling abnormal children. The 
ordinary citizen will find that her report disproves some 
of the much-publicised and dogmatic assertions of the 
experts. Thus she shows that the separation of a child 
from its mother at an early age, though obviously undesir- 
able, does not inevitably produce the irreparable harm 
that is sometimes alleged. She also challenges a too rigid 
application of the dictum that for a child a bad home is 
preferable to an institution. On the other hand, her find- 
ings endorse the view of those who hold that where real 
family affection exists, in the middle of appalling physical 
conditions, the right course, whenever practicable, is. to 
tackle the home rather than to remove the children perma- 
nently. Reading some of her case histories one is amazed 





* “Deprived Children.” By Hilda Lewis. Oxford University 
Press. 9s. 6d. 
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at the stupidity—one is tempted to say wickedness—of 
magistrates who break up “ problem homes ” before first 
trying a constructive solution. 


The Kidbrooke Ex periment 


ISCUSSION about comprehensive schools has always 
D been handicapped in two ways—first, by the heat of 
partisanship, and second, by the lack of examples to show 
which group of partisans has been wrong. The opening 
this September of London’s first comprehensive school at 
Kidbrooke, near Blackheath, will at last remove the second 
of these handicaps. Last week the school was put on show 
to the press ; this “ publicity hunting ” has been criticised, 
but it provided an opportunity to answer some of the 
questions about the school’s organisation which the world of 
education, and the public, have been asking. 

Kidbrooke School now numbers about 1,700 girls. This 
total consists of the entire population of two neighbouring 
secondary schools, and a proportion of the girls from a 
technical college and a polytechnic; there are no senior 
grammar school girls because the Minister refused her con- 
sent for the forcible incorporation of Eltham Hill School 
into Kidbrooke. The first year entry of eleven year olds, 
from which the future grammar school material will be 
drawn, has been divided into thirteen forms. Each form 
follows a common syllabus—working, for example, on the 
same period in history—but the intensity and standard of the 
work varies according to the ability of the children in each 
form. This will allow up-grading and down-grading of 
children to be made with ease, and will help to counter fears 
that able children in comprehensive schools may be handi- 
capped by having to work with the less able. The building— 
which gives a lasting impression of light, colour and space 
——undoubtedly marks a milestone in school construction. It is 
an expensive milestone, and it is important that the LCC 
should not consider that its prestige is so tied to that of this 
prize exhibit that funds are diverted to it from the education 
of children elsewhere. But, with this reservation, critics 
should sheathe their swords while they watch the progress 
of the experiment. It would be unwise to judge it in 
advance, and ungenerous not to wish it well. 


Non-Poisonous Mushrooms 


LL over the world—in New South Wales, in Washington 
A ana at Geneva—institutes are being set up for the 
theoretical study of nuclear technology. Increasingly, there 
is a separation between atomic research on the government 
level, with its imevitable overtones of armament and top 
secrecy, and research into particle theory, the industrial 
chemistry of the atomic fuels, and, as important as any, 
the problems of metallurgy. The atom pool suggested by 
President Eisenhower represents an effort to put this kind 
of research on an international basis and make the exchange 
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of scientific knowledge normal. Whether it will succeed 
in bridging the gap of cold war secrecy regulations remains 
to be seen. But already there is “ nuclear co-operation ” 
among different nations on a more regional scale. 

The best example is the European Organisation for 
Nuclear Research, which had its opening session at Geneva 
last week. Founded in July, 1953, this organisation group: 
twelve countries: the United Kingdom, France, Western 
Germany, Italy, the Benelux countries, the Scandinavian 
bloc, Greece, Jugoslavia and Switzerland. Each membe: 
contributes brains and money to the Geneva organisation 
and, in return, will benefit from the results of research and 
from the use of experimental facilities. The fact tha: 
Switzerland is not only a member but the host country 
underlines the strictly peaceful nature of the research | 
be undertaken. 

At last week’s session, Sir Ben Lockspeiser was elected 
president, and Dr Felix Bloch—a Nobel Prize winner of 
Swiss background and American teaching experience—was 
chosen as director, Other administrative posts were filled 
by scientists from Italy and Denmark. The development of 
the atom bomb in the United States was due to the clos« 
co-operation of scientists from. many countries. It is encour- 
aging to see the same principle applied to the international 
exploitation of nuclear energy for peaceful ends. = With 
every step of this kind, the possibility of an eventual eas'- 
west drawing of the atomic curtain improves. 





Russia’s Weakness 


There is another source of weakness in the Russian 
Empire. That vast State is in a great measure composed 
of the spoils which she has torn from surrounding nations. 
She is a patchwork of filched and ‘unamalgamated 
materials. Her frontier provinces are filled with injured, 
discontented, hostile populations, whom, being unable to 
reconcile to her rule, she has endeavoured to enfeeble 
and to crush ; and many of whom wait, with more or less 
of patience and desire, the blessed day of emancipation 
and revenge. Sweden has never forgiven Russia the 
seizure of Finland; nor do we hear that the Finns are || 
enamoured of their new connection. ... The Germans of | 
Livonia are not yet thoroughly amalgamated ; and what || 
Poland is and longs to be, we need not say, The ruined || 
Boyards of Bessarabia curse the day which transferred 
them to the Russian sceptre ; and the Danubian Princi- 
palities tremble at the prospect of a similar fate. How 
the Crimea was won and how treated, we described in a 
recent number. ... The Tartars of that province... 
though languid and inactive, are quite unreconciled, have || 
received our troops with a ready welcome, and would |, 
gladly shake off the yoke of their infidel conquerors, and |, 
resume their ancestral grandeur under Turkish suzer- | 
aineté. The Don Cossacks hate Russia with a perfect || 
hatred, for she has violated their privileges and customs, || 
and yearly drains off their youth to be sacrificed in a war || 
which they detest. ... Until, therefore, her whole system 
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be changed ; till an honest middle class has been created ; 
till her Government be liberalised and de-centralised ; 
till a free Press be permitted and encouraged to unveil 
and denounce abuses ; and till the rights and feelings of 
annexed territories be habitually respected, we do not 


think that Russia need henceforth be considered as 
formidable for aggression. 


| 
| 
The Economist | 
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October 14, 1854 
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Democratic Harvest 


Sin—In your issue of September 4th, 
: are critical of Governor Stevenson 
his excellent Sioux City farm speech. 

Indeed, Governor Stevenson was criti- 

‘| of Republican farm policies. But in 
y of the record, he was most circum- 

sect in his criticisms. The President had 

efaulted on the promise made more 
han once to give the farmer 100 per 
ent of parity; to expand conservation 
rogrammes and the Rural Electrification 
programmes 3 to give local citizens ad- 
ministration of the farm programme. He 
poked much fun at the Brannan Plan ; 
ut under great Republican pressure in 

.¢ programme he supported a version 
the Brannan Plan. Assuring the 

Latin Americans of his continued co- 

peration, he at the same time approved 

, farm bill which provided for a rise in 

e support price of wool up to IIo per 
nt of parity, the objective being to ex- 
ind US production by one third. (The 
iow to Uruguay and Argentina, not to 
nention Australia and New Zealand, 
may well be imagined.) The wool policy 
iso clashes with a promise that every- 
thing possible would be done to solve 
the dollar problem and convertibility. 

The solution apparently lies in sub- 

idising US producers against foreign 

ympetitors. There are many senatorial 
votes in the wool States. 
Republican policy can be criticised 

1 economic as well as moral grounds. 

\re we sure that a reduction of support 

prices will reduce output? I am now 

-ferring to prices of all farm products 

where response of output to reduced 

prices has generally been sluggish—not 
to relative prices for individual com- 
nodities. Can we take it for granted 
it lower prices to farmers mean lower 
ices Of food for consumers ? 

Apparently, The Economist on the whole 

igrees with Governor Stevenson that we 

annot. Does the Republican policy 

‘ally envisage a return to the free 

market, as they claim ? It does not, for 

‘hey rely heavily on increased controls 

. acreage and marketing—but once the 

‘armers began to chafe in the weeks 

octore the election, they relaxed controls. 
it a very consistent policy to post- 

pone a rise in minimum wages on the 
grounds that this would increase the 

-hances of a depression, and to introduce 

2 policy which presumably in the midst 

0. a recession reduces the income of the 

major low income group of the country ? 

re support prices established con- 
tently with Republican objectives ? If 

‘icy are, why are $24 billion of accumu- 

ied surpluses not considered in calcu- 

‘.ung support prices? And what about 

‘he proposal to dump a large part of the 


Letters to the Editor 


$24 billion of commodities abroad? Is 
this part of the programme of economic 
co-operation? How pleased Uruguay, 
Canada, New Zealand, etc., will be. 

My conclusion is not only that 
Governor Stevenson was correct in his 
analysis, but that he was, if anything, 
generous.—Yours faithfully, 

SEYMOUR E. Harris 
Harvard University 


“Why America Did Not 
Slump ” 


Stmr—I hope your columns may still be 
open to a further comment on Mr 
Horne-Payne’s letter published in your 
issue of September 25th. I was in the 
first place somewhat amused by the 
suggestion that Mr P. A. Wilson was not 
“close to America” during the 1948-49 
slump. From December, 1948, Mr 
Wilson was working with the UK Trea- 
sury and Supply Delegation in Washing- 
ton (of which I was then head) and one 
of his principal tasks was to analyse and 
report upon the multitude of economic 
statistics published in the United States. 
If he is in error, therefore, it is through 
bad judgment and not through lack of 
close contact with the situation at that 
time. 


As to the substance of Mr Horne- 
Payne’s criticism of Mr Wilson, I would 
personally agree entirely with him about 
the facts, i.e., the different degrees of con- 
fidence felt in 1948-49 and 1953-54, but 
would draw very different conclusions. 
Certainly in the first period people were 
expecting that inevitable slump, and con- 
fidence both inside and outside the 
United States was at a lower ebb than 
in the second period. The striking thing 
is that the course of the two recessions 
within the United States of America has 
nevertheless been broadly so similar. 
There was a larger difference in the 
course of events outside the United 
States in the two periods, but I do not 
think that affects the present argument. 
If the confidence of the American public 
were all that mattered, 1949 should have 
been more like 1929 than like 1954, but 
the reverse was true. 


This is not to say that confidence does 
not matter. Undoubtedly it is a very 
important factor. But the influences 
described by Mr Wilson are today at 
least equally important — not least 
because they have secondary effects on 
public confidence itself. So far as there 
have been differences in detail between 
1948-49 and 1953-54 they are probably 
partly due to the difference that in the 
earlier period people had little know- 
ledge of, or confidence in, the automatic 
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and discretionary stabilisers actually 
contained in the American system, 
whereas these are now better understood 
and more (some may fear too much) 
relied upon.—Yours faithfully, 


SYDNEY CAINE 
University of Malaya, Singapore 


Asian Watering-Can 


Sirn—May I express my _ general 
sympathy with the arguments in your 
article of September 25th, but also my 
doubts as to some of its conclusions ? 

I agree that much more help is needed 
to speed up the economic development 
in Asia and I concur with your views 
on the necessity of adequate finance. 

I agree, furthermore, that the Colombo 
Plan should not be transformed into 
something bigger with the aid of massive 
American contributions, as this might 
change the character of the Plan. This 
means that preference should be given 
to another method of expanding the aid 
to underdeveloped Asian countries. 

At first sight there seem to be two 
alternatives. One would be to extend 
the financial scope of the Colombo Plan 
in a more general way. Not only 
America, but also the Benelux countries, 
the Scandinavian countries, France and 
perhaps others could take part on the 
giving end ; the contribution of Britain 
and the Commonwealth countries could 
be increased at least with the amount 
that would otherwise go into the 
economic part of the Manila Treaty. The 
obvious disadvantage, however, is that 
the Colombo Plan is not designed for a 
fairly wide participation of non-British 
countries and would have insufficient 
appeal to such countries, compared with 
the agencies of the United Nations. 

The -other, and in my view far better 
alternative, seems to be to press on with 
the creation of the Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment. If Britain and the Commonwealth 
countries would change their positions 
on this subject and give the scheme the 
same support as the Benelux and 
Scandinavian countries give it now, the 
Fund could be operating within a year. 
It is known that the proposed SUNFED 
would be well suited to gain wide 
sympathy and acceptance among the 
Asian countries. It is also clear that this 
Fund would be in a favourable position 
to give its aid the stamp of political 
neutrality that is so essential from the 
point of view of the main Asian countries, 
—Yours faithfully, 


H. pe Meer 
The Hague 


Guide to the Economy 


Smr—Can any of your readers tell me 
why the series of blue books on our 
national accounts are consistently given 
a title commencing “ National income ” 
when a figure for the national income 
is the one thing which cannot be derived 
from them ?—Yours faithfully, 

Epwarp Nevin 
University College of Wales, 

Aberystwyth 
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Beginning and End of the Peace 


DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH 
FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-1939. 

Edited by E. L. Woodward and Rohan 
Butler. First Series, Volume V. 1,122 
pages, 70s. Third Series, Volume VII, 1939. 
736 pages. 50s. 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


ITH the second of these volumes, 
which deals with the last twenty 
days of peace, the editors of the “ Docu- 
ments on British Foreign Policy” com- 
plete their work, so far as Europe is 
concerned, for the period from the 
German occupation of Austria to the 
British declaration of war on Germany 
on September 3, 1939. Its appearance 
at the same time as that of another 
volume in the First Series, continuing 
the documentation for the year 1919, 
calls for some remarks on the limitations 
of this collection of documents, of which 
several volumes have still to be compiled. 
The volume contains no surprises and 
adds little to existing knowledge of the 
politics and diplomacy of those three 
summer weeks of 1939. It was not to be 
expected that it would. No period 
between the two wars was already so 
fully covered by published documents 
as the last three weeks. Without giving 
us the proceedings of such bodies as the 
Cabinet and the Chiefs of Staff, the 
reports of the Foreign Office to the 
Cabinet and the minutes which circulated 
within the Foreign Office, the editors 
could not have hoped to supplement, 
except in minor ways, the material 
already available. Nor is it likely that 
this volume would have added much of 
value if it had included these other 
sources. (We are again given, indeed, a 
little from some of them—the minutes 
of the Anglo-French-Soviet conversa- 
tions in one case, occasional internal 
Foreign Office minutes in another.) 
Although the bulk of the volume, like 
that of its predecessors in the Second 
and Third Series, consists of a fourth 
and less 1umportant category of material 
—the telegrams exchanged between the 
Foreign Office and its representatives 
abroad—these telegrams leave little doubt 
that by August 15, 1939, when the 
volume opens, the issues had become so 
simplified, the situation so headlong, that 
nothing of importance was being thought 
or said that did not make its appearance 
in them. 

The chief value of the second volume, 
then, is that it is definitive if only con- 
firmatory. It is confirmed in these pages, 
in which, the situation being so tense, 
every consideration of any importance 
forces itself to the surface, that there was 


no element in the situation of which we 
did not have previous knowledge. But 
it is here that the book differs from some 
earlier volumes in the collection. In these, 
since they dealt with less tense situa- 
tions, where there was room for 
manceuvre and time and need for 
matured decisions, the omitted material 
has been conspicuous by its absence and 
we are not given the impression that the 
record is virtually complete. For the 
volumes that are still to come, covering 
the 1920’s and half of the 1930’s, it might 
be worth considering whether the 
editors’ terms of reference should not be 
extended and whether more of the 
omitted material should not be included 
to supplement the telegrams. In particu- 
lar, though we cannot expect the pro- 
ceedings of the Cabinet and the Chiefs 
of Staff and though the publication of 
signed internal Foreign Office minutes 
may be invidious, the reports submitted 
by the Foreign Office to the Cabinet over 
the signatures of the Foreign Secretaries 
might well be. printed without raising 
the same objections and would go very 
far to fill the gap. ; 

As it happens, several of these reports 
make their appearance in the first volume 
under review. This deals with two sets 
of problems in the second half of 1919. 
The first are those arising in Western 
Europe between the signature of the 
Treaty of Versailles and its entry into 
force: chief among them were the 
revision of the settlement of 1839 estab- 
lishing the neutrality of Belgium; the 
associated question of the international 
status of Luxemburg; the separatist 
movements in the Rhineland and the 
Vorarlberg ; and the proposed trial of the 
Kaiser for war crimes. The second set 
of problems included, besides the knotty 
question of Dominion status, those raised 
by the Americans’ dislike and impending 
rejection of the peace treaty and the 
League Covenant. 

British policy on all these issues is ade- 
quately illustrated, in the important pro- 
cess of its formulation as well as in its 
mere execution. And this is because the 
volume includes both the _ various 
memoranda drawn up by the "Foreign 
Office for the Cabinet and selections from 
the other types of source material that 
are absent from the volumes that have 
been published for the 1930’s. As was 
the case in the previous volumes for the 
year 1919, internal Foreign Office minutes 
are more frequent than in the volumes 
covering the later years ; the minutes of 
numerous inter-allied conferences and 
commissions reveal the shaping of policy 
from day to day ; and there is the addi- 
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tional advantage that the editor has been 
able to use personal papers of the Foreign 
Secretary that were not entered in the 
main Foreign Office files. The contrast 
in nature and value between the 1919 
volumes and the volumes for later years 
is thus as marked, though for different 
reasons, as is the contrast between those 
later volumes and the final volume deal- 
ing with the last three weeks of the 
peace. 


No doubt this is a contrast that could 
not be wholly removed. Foreign Secre- 
taries after Curzon may not have kept 
personal papers separate from the 
Foreign Office files ; if they did, it is not 
impossible to see why they cannot be 
made available. Secret international 
conferences ‘and committees were more 
numerous in 1919—and more secret— 
than in the 1930’s. It probably becomes 
more difficult to print Foreign Office 
minutes as the volumes approach our 
own day in time. But reports by the 
Foreign Office to the Cabinet, as printed 
in the 1919 volumes but not in those later 
years, must be a constant feature of 
British Government procedure ; and their 
appearance in the first volume under 
review suggests how important would be 
their inclusion in the volumes that are 
still to come. 


Meanwhile, what verdict should be 
passed on the conduct of British foreign 
policy during the final crisis? Anyone 
who criticised it for this period, after 
reading the second of these volumes, 
would be a perfectionist. If only because 
all the mistakes had been made before 
August 15th, if only because it was 
obvious by then that, if Germany were 
not checked, it would not be Poland only 
who would suffer, but also Britain, no 
one vacillated except Sir Nevile Hender- 
son; and he was not heeded. Yet, for 
all the firmness in accepting Hitler's 
challenge, there was still, equally marked 
and made equally clear to the German 
Government, a disposition to negotiate if 
Hitler would accept a check in his un- 
reasonable course. He would not do so, 
though he knew the risks. The war 
followed directly—and, given Hitler, 
inevitably—from that fact. 


Given Hitler, indeed, whatever had 
been the state of Europe or the policies 
of the other powers, war of some sort had 
become inevitable long before 1939. 
The source of most mistakes in previous 
British policy had been slowness to face 
this unpleasant fact. But it was faced 
in the end, and British policy then 
became, as this volume shows, simple 
but above reproach. 


An Autumn Books 
Supplement will be pub- 
lished in our issue of 
November 6th. It will 


include an article on Dr 


Toynbee’s “A Study of 
History,” the last four 
volumes of which were 
published by the Oxford 
University Press this week. 
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Mr Gladstone in Private 


GLADSTONE: A BIOGRAPHY. 
By Philip Magnus. 
Murray. 496 pages. 28s. 


'THE career of the man who was 

hailed by Macaulay as the hope of 
stern, unbending _Tories, and led for 
a generation the party that inflicted 
on Toryism its worst electoral defeat ; 
the man who detested politics, and was 
prime minister four times over; the 
man who devoted the years in which 
Christian belief began to be seriously 
abandoned by the British to a titanic 
effort to force the conduct of British 
politics into a Christian mould—this can 
hardly fail to fascinate the biographer 
in search of a striking subject. Many 
ire the books 6n Mr Gladstone ; none is 
:ltogether successful, and there is always 
room for more. 

The latest is an extraordinary book, 
somewhat uneven in its quality. It 
rises in rich and vivid passages to 
imaginative heights, and never sinks to 
dullness or bathos. It is full of unex- 
pected glimpses of Victorian ways. 
With the help of excellent illustrations, 
it brings the principal characters to life 
on the page. But Sir Philip Magnus 
is NO more interested in the details of 
party and political organisation than Mr 
Gladstone ever was, and has been con- 
tent to give plain treatment (occasionally 
based on startling plagiarisms) to much 
familiar material. What is new, and 
important, in this life is the material 
that Morley could not publish fifty 
years ago—above all, the discussion of 
its subject’s relations with the Queen. 
The author has had unusually good 
pportunities for getting to the bottom 
of this tangled and pathetic tale, and has 
quoted, with a splendidly un-Morleyan 
frankness, much new evidence. It 
proves how bitterly the Queen hated 
Gladstone, and how sincerely he revered 
her in return, his ingenuous self- 
abasement made him take her rebukes 
in humility, intensely though they dis- 
tressed him. And it proves how ill- 
founded is the popular conception of 
the widowed Victoria as a martyr to 
duty. Her private secretary assured 
Gladstone that her health was excellent. 
“Dismiss the thought of there being 
any weight of work from your mind.” 
“It is simply,” he added, 

the long, unchecked habit of self-indul- 
gence that now makes it impossible for 
her, without some degree of nervous 
agitation, to give up, even for ten 
minutes, the gratification of a single 
inclination, or even whim. 

There is a mass of material besides, 
of no political but of much personal 
interest, drawn (not always with the 
soundest judgment) from family letters 
which have been kept at Hawarden, 
apart from the quarter of a million 
Gladstone Papers that amaze and delight 
the researcher in the British Museum. 
Weird passages expound the intricacies 
of the life of Gladstone’s Roman 
Catholic sister, and a lucid analysis is 
provided of the complications in his 
family estates that arose from the great 


crash of 1847 and, in Morley’s opinion, 
gave the greatest of chancellors of the 
exchequer the practical training that he 
needed. Sir Philip believes that a 
“seismic” element played a cardinal 
part in his subject’s character; and as 
he says in his fine peroration, 


In the last analysis what Gladstone was 
is of vastly greater significance than what 
he did... . Gladstone may be judged 
as a statesman; few would venture to 
judge him as a man. 


Battle of the Atlantic 


MAX HORTON AND THE WESTERN 
APPROACHES. 

By Rear-Admiral W. S. Chalmers. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 312 pages. 16s. 


ne service officer and layman alike 
there is much food for thought in 
this compact and comprehensive 
account of the life of Admiral Horton, 
the Battle of the Atlantic and the 
achievements of the British submarine 
service. 

In his story of the admiral’s career, 
the author paints a colourful picture of 
an outstanding character. Fearless, 
ruthless and efficient, student of inter- 
national affairs and strategy, and master 
of tactics and technique, Max Horton 
was admired and respected by all, but 
not universally liked. An _ inspiring 
leader, he followed the pattern of St. 
Vincent rather than Nelson—of Beatty 
rather than Jellicoe. 

The Battle of the Atlantic, which 
Admiral Horton conducted as Com- 
mander-in-Chief Western Approaches 
from November, 1942, is sketched in 
outline with great clarity, providing a 
much needed strategic and tactical 
background to the drama of “The 
Cruel Sea.” 

Some may think the author too critical 
of those responsible for Britain’s almost 
disastrous lack of resources for com- 
bating the U-boats, and in particular of 
the RAF for its reluctance to allocate 
adequate aircraft for that purpose. But 
because of these shortages, it took 
Britain no less than three and a half 
years to master the U-boats, and during 
that period we were unable to prevent 
them increasing their number about ten- 
fold and sinking an average of nearly 
half a million tons of British shipping 
each month, with vast quantities of 
valuable war material. Since the re- 
sultant shortage of shipping was the 
limiting factor in the speed at which 
British armies could be deployed against 
the enemy, one wonders whether victory 
might not have come sooner had the 
air forces concentrated more on master- 
ing the U-boats first—during 1941-42— 
before giving priority to the strategic 
bombing of Germany. This might also 
have enabled Britain to gain a more 
advantageous position vis-d-vis Russia 
in the ultimate occupation. of Europe. 

The earlier chapters give an excellent 
account of how a handful of Allied sub- 
marines, under Admiral Horton’s 
leadership, almost brought disaster to 
Hitler’s invasion of Norway, and did so 
to his campaign in North Africa. It is 
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right that these successes should be 
recorded, for it is sometimes forgotten 
that continental powers, too, are often 
dependent on sea communications to 
support their land campaigns or speed 
their invasions. The large fleet of 
defensive craft being amassed by Russia 
suggests that it, at least, is aware of this. 

Inevitably, the question arises—of 
what consequence will these matters of 
attack and defence of sea communica- 
tions be in a future war? Not much, 
surely, if, as envisaged by some, the 
mass destruction of cities really is to be 
the order of the day; and increasingly 
less so, as hydrogen bombs grow in 
power and number. Equally, matters 
concerning war on lantl would become 
of decreasing importance in these 
circumstances. 


Combines in Japan 


ZAIBATSU DISSOLUTION IN 
JAPAN. 
By T. A. Bisson. 
University of California Press (Cambridge 
University Press). 325 pages. 37s. 6d. 
[% one sphere at least, recent Japanese 
governments have been relieved of 
the necessity of “correcting the 
excesses” of American occupation 
policy. By 1952 the measures taken 
earlier to dissolve the great zaibatsu 
combines had been so far “corrected” 
that the status quo. was practically 
restored. The original dissolution policy 
itself was never very clearly based: Was 
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it primarily a question of punitive 
reprisals against those who had 
equipped and profited from Japanese 
expansion? Was it imtended, for 
reasons of self interest, so to alter the 
economy that the Japanese would never 
again be capable of waging war? Or 
was the aim primarily moral: to build 
a competitive small-business economy 
because that was considered democratic 
and good for the Japanese themselves ? 

Somchow, for the first two years, all 
three of these motives pushed occupa- 
tion policy, if somewhat jerkily and 
hesitantly, in the same general direction 
—until, that is, the new drive to speed 
Japanese economic recovery came to 
have overwhelming priority. Of all the 
“ democratising ” reforms, this was the 
most sensitive to the well-known switch 
in American policy. The second stage 
of the dissolution programme was 
emasculated ; the Anti-Monopoly Law 
intended to “fix” the reforms had all 
its teeth drawn in successive amend- 
ments. And the final result? The 
holding companies, the queen bees of 
the zaibatsu organisations, have been 
eliminated, but the banks, which never 
lost their commanding position, bid fair 
to become the core of new concentra- 
tions. The zaibatsu families themselves 
have lost their importance and no longer 
fulfil their former role as a focus of the 
“ extra-economic ” loyalties which 
helped to keep the organisations 
together ; but the new regroupings by 
merger, intercorporate holdings, trade 
agreements and interlocking director- 


Germany’s 
Comeback in the 
World Market 


LUDWIG ERHARD, the German 
Minister for Economics. 21s. 


German-English 
Dictionary 


Dr. KARL WILDHAGEN and Dr. 
WILL HERAUCOURT. 90s. 


English-German 
Dictionary 
A unique achievement in dictionary 


making. The newest and most com- 
prehensive dictionary available. 45s. 


Theory of 


Economic Dynamics 


M. KALECKI. An essay on cyclical 
and long range changes in capitalist 
economy. 2ud Impression, 18s. 


Monetary Theory 
and Public Policy 


KENNETH K. KURIHARA. “ Mr. 
Kurihara is a highly competent 
economist with an unusual capacity for 
relating and synthesising theories 
developed by different thinkers. . . .” 
The Economist. 30s. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
40 Museum St., London, W.C.1 





ships are bringing much the same 
fragments together to form. much the 
same wholes. There has, concludes 
Professor Bisson, been no significant 
change in the distribution of industrial 
ownership or in the personnel or atti- 
tudes of management. 

Professor Bisson picks his way 
through the intricacies of the changing 
occupation policy with great skill and 
lucidity, a wealth of detailed documen- 
tation and an admirable absence of 
prejudice. (In a second edition a brief 
chronological table helping to bring 
together the threads of the various 
chapters would be a useful addition to 
the appendices.) His chapter on the 
“ policy alternatives ” is perhaps the one 
of most general interest. In it he argues 
the case for the extension of public 
ownership as an alternative to the 
occupation’s chosen goal of a competi- 
tive free enterprise economy regulated 
to maintain competition. This would 
have been better adapted to Japanese 
social structure, and it could have rallied 
the support of indigenous political 
forces. (The dissolution policy itself 
pleased neither the Right nor the Left.) 
His last paragraph is a reminder that, in 
differing circumstances, the same choice 
of horses to be backed may occur in 
other Asian economies. 


The International Society 


LES SOURCES DOCTRINALES DE 
L’INTERNATIONALISME: Volume I. 
By Théodore Ruyssen. 

Presses Universitaires de France. 500 
pages. 1,200 francs. 


‘4 is only in the present day, argues 
Professor Ruyssen in his introduction 
to this study, that an _ international 
community in the full sense has come 
into being and that its lineaments 
present themselves to the scholar’s 
attention. Only since the age of the 
discoveries have all the peoples of the 
globe become known to each other, and 
embryonic institutions for the carrying 
out of their common concerns made 
their appearance. Despite the horror of 
modern war there is an international 
society. 

But it is Professor Ruyssen’s thesis 
that the coming into -being of such a 
society and the ultimate elimination of 
war which its survival requires have 
been prefigured in the thought and 
writings of past ages in the history of 
our own western civilisation. It is an 
account of these precursors of what is 
rather clumsily, and to some extent ana- 
chronistically, termed “internationalism” 
that this study is devoted ; the present 
volume leads from the Hebrew 
prophets to the writings of Grotius and 
other international lawyers on the eve 
of the Peace of Westphalia ; this peace 
in the writer’s view inaugurated the 
subsequent age of the balance of power 
in which Professor Ruyssen sees but 
a poor substitute for the medieval 
“Christian Republic.” We are promised 
a subsequent volume on the period from 


Westphalia to the end of the eighteenth 
century. 
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Whether medieval Europe was indeed 
as much less disunited and as much less 
a prey to conflict than the post- 
Reformation era as Professor Ruyssen 
seems to believe may well provoke some 
doubt; and his concentration on theories 
about international relations rather than 
the facts may be rather misleading. 
But one can have nothing but admira- 
tion for the scholarship which enables 
him to expound with fullness and 
clarity and careful bibliographical 
detail so wide a range of authors, 
ancient and medieval as well as modern, 
theologians as well as jurists, and writing 
in a variety of tongues. On the way 
the reader will discover, or be reminded 
of, much: the origins of modern 
pacifism in the new humanitarianism of 
the Renaissance; the importance of 
“utopias” in the development of social 
criticism ; the impact upon thinking 
about international relations of the new 
problem of the right of colonisation ; the 
development of international law out of 
the new traffic on the high seas. Here 
and there he may suddenly stop and ask 
what some of this has to do with the 
idea of internationalism, or even 
glimpse the truth that the separation of 
thinking on international matters from 
the rest of social theught is gravely 
artificial. He may, too, be a little dis- 
tressed at the author’s obvious pleasure 
in being able to give a good mark for 
the advocacy of arbitration or of collec- 
tive security in some writer of a remote 
period. But the book is a useful and 
scholarly contribution in a field where 
both utility and scholarship are often 
at a discount. 


Books Received 


THE ARABIAN PENINSULA. 

By Richard A. Sanger. 

Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N.Y. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 309 pages. 
40s. (in UK). 


This is an unbiased and fairly full account 
of each of the countries south of a line 
Suez-Basra. The author is an American 
who has read up his subject well, and has 
had some Arabian and much State Depart- 
ment experience. It breaks no new ground, 
but is pleasantly written. 


ForEIGN CapiTaL INVESTMENTS IN TURKEY. 
By Rasim Cenani. 
Simpkin Marshall. 122 pages. 15s. 


This is a practical handbook for foreign 
businessmen. It sets out the legal position 
in connection with the investment of foreign 
capital in Turkey and with the establish- 
ment of different types of foreign companics 
or of Turkish companies with forcign 
capital. 


MopERN EcoNnoMICcs. 

General Editor: Albert Gailord Hart. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 824 pages. 40s. 


This is the second edition of this textbook, 
which first appeared in 1948. It has been 
revised, brought up-to-date and -shortencd. 


THE Wor.ip Since 1919. (Seventh edition 
3, int Sanase Eaes 
y sue 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 
815 pages. $6.00. 
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All experience is an arch to build upon 


HENRY ADAMS (1838-1918) 


* Experience’ begins with the first bump on the nursery floor. It is the conversion of 


* living ’ into ‘ knowing’; the translation of hard knocks into hard facts. 


There are two facets of experience: memory, and vision. It is a knowledge of the 
I y - 
past, that enables us to take a view of the future; when we use it as an aid to success, 


we are the historian of our failures, and the prophet of our achievements. 


In industry, technique is collective experience, of men, and machines. With its help, 
we can reach new levels of production and research, and solve new problems in the 
light of old. For a progressive industry, experience is more than an arch, or a 
foundation; it is the master-builder’s tower, from which the shape of tomorrow can 


be seen. 


Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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i primarily a question of punitive 
reprisals against those who had 
equipped and profited from Japanese 
expansion? Was it intended, for 
reasons of self interest, so to alter the 
economy that the Japanese would never 
again be capable of waging war ?.. Or 
was the aim primarily moral: to build 
a competitive small-business economy 
because that was considered democratic 
and good for the Japanese themselves ? 

Somehow, for the first two years, all 
three of these motives pushed occupa- 
tion policy, if somewhat jerkily and 
hesitantly, in the same general direction 
—until, that is, the new drive to speed 
Japanese economic recovery came to 
have overwhelming priority. Of all the 
“ democratising ” reforms, this was the 
most sensitive to the well-known switch 
in American policy. The second stage 
of the dissolution programme was 
emasculated ; the Anti-Monopoly Law 
intended to “fix” the reforms had all 
its teeth drawn in successive amend- 
ments. And the final result? The 
holding companies, the queen bees of 
the zaibatsu organisations, have been 
eliminated, but the banks, which never 
lost their commanding position, bid fair 
to become the core of new concentra- 
tions. The zaibatsu families themselves 
have lost their importance and no longer 
fulfil their former role as a focus of the 
“ extra-economic ” loyalties which 
helped to keep the organisations 
together ; but the new regroupings by 
merger, intercorporate holdings, trade 
agreements and interlocking director- 
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ships are bringing much the same 
fragments together to form. much the 
same wholes. There has, concludes 
Professor Bisson, been  no_ significant 
change in the distribution of industrial 
ownership or in the personnel or atti- 
tudes of management. 

Professor Bisson picks his way 
through the intricacies of the changing 
occupation policy with great skill and 
lucidity, a wealth of detailed documen- 
tation and an admirable absence of 
prejudice. (In a second edition a brief 
chronological table helping to bring 
together the threads of the various 
chapters would be a useful addition to 
the appendices.) His chapter on the 
“ policy alternatives ” is perhaps the one 
of most general interest. In it he argues 
the case for the extension of public 
ownership as an alternative to the 
occupation’s chosen goal of a competi- 
tive free enterprise economy regulated 
to maintain competition. This would 
have been better adapted to Japanese 
social structure, and it could have rallied 
the support of indigenous political 
forces. (The dissolution policy itself 
pleased neither the Right nor the Left.) 
His last paragraph is a reminder that, in 
differing circumstances, the same choice 
of horses to be backed may occur in 
other Asian economies. 


The International Society 


LES SOURCES DOCTRINALES DE 
L’INTERNATIONALISME: Volume I. 
By Théodore Ruyssen. 

Presses Universitaires de France. 500 
pages. 1,200 francs. 


+ is only in the present day, argues 
Professor Ruyssen in his introduction 
to this study, that an _ international 
community in the full sense has come 
into being and that its lineaments 
present themselves to the scholar’s 
attention. Only since the age of the 
discoveries have all the peoples of the 
globe become known to each other, and 
embryonic institutions for the carrying 
out of their common concerns made 
their appearance. Despite the horror of 
modern war there is an international 
society. 

But it is Professor Ruyssen’s thesis 
that the coming into -being of such a 
society and the ultimate elimination of 
war which its survival requires have 
been prefigured in the thought and 
writings of past ages in the history of 
our Own western civilisation. It is an 
account of these precursors of what is 
rather clumsily, and to some extent ana- 
chronistically, termed “internationalism” 
that this study is devoted ; the present 
volume leads from the Hebrew 
prophets to the writings of Grotius and 
other international lawyers on the eve 
of the Peace of Westphalia; this peace 
in the writer’s view inaugurated the 
subsequent age of the balance of power 
in which Professor Ruyssen sees but 
a poor substitute for the medieval 
“Christian Republic.” We are promised 
a subsequent volume on the period from 


Westphalia to the end of the eighteenth 
century. 
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Whether medieval Europe was indeed 
as much less disunited and as much less 
a prey to conflict than the post- 
Reformation era as Professor Ruyssen 
seems to believe may well provoke some 
doubt; and his concentration on theories 
about international relations rather than 
the facts may be rather misleading. 
But one can have nothing but admira- 
tion for the scholarship which enables 
him to expound with fullness and 
clarity and careful bibliographical 
detail so wide a range of authors, 
ancient and medieval as well as modern, 
theologians as well as jurists, and writing 
in a variety of tongues. On the way 
the reader will discover, or be reminded 
of, much: the origins of modern 
pacifism in the new humanitarianism of 
the Renaissance; the importance of 
“utopias” in the development of ‘social 
criticism ; the impact upon thinking 
about international relations of the new 
problem of the right of colonisation ; the 
development of international law out of 
the new traffic on the high seas. Here 
and there he may suddenly stop and ask 
what some of this has to do with the 
idea of internationalism, or even 
glimpse the truth that the separation of 
thinking on international matters from 
the rest of social theught is gravely 
artificial. He may, too, be a little dis- 
tressed at the author’s obvious pleasure 
in being able to give a good mark for 
the advocacy of arbitration or of collec- 
tive security in some writer of a remote 
period. But the book is a useful and 
scholarly contribution in a field where 
both utility and scholarship are often 
at a discount. 


Books Received 


THE ARABIAN PENINSULA. 

By Richard A. Sanger. 

Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N.Y. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 309 pages. 
40s. (in UK). 


This is an unbiased and fairly full account 
of each of the countries south of a line 
Suez-Basra. The author is an American 
who has read up his subject well, and has 
had some Arabian and much State Depart- 
ment experience. It breaks no new ground, 
but is pleasantly written. 


FOREIGN CapITaL INVESTMENTS IN TURKEY. 
By Rasim Cenani. 
Simpkin Marshall. 122 pages. 15s. 


This is a practical handbook for foreign 
businessmen. It sets out the legal position 
in connection with the investment of foreign 
capital in Turkey and with the establish- 
ment of different types of foreign companics 
or of Turkish companies with forcign 
capital. 


MODERN EGONOMICS. 

General Editor: Albert Gailord Hart. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 824 pages. 40s. 


This is the second edition of this textbook, 
which first appeared in 1948. It has been 
revised, brought up-to-date and shortened. 


Tue Worn Since 1919. (Seventh edition 
- are ee 1914.) 
y suelo Langsam. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 
815 pages. $6.00. 
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All experience is an arch to build upon 


HENRY ADAMS (1838-1918) 


* Experience’ begins with the first bump on the nursery floor. It is the conversion of 


‘living’ into ‘ knowing’; the translation of hard knocks into hard facts. 


There are two facets of experience: memory, and vision. It is a knowledge of the 
I y 8 
past, that enables us to take a view of the future; when we use it as an aid to success, 


we are the historian of our failures, and the prophet of our achievements. 


In industry, technique is collective experience, of men, and machines. With its help, 
we can reach new levels of production and research, and solve new problems in the 
light of old. For a progressive industry, experience is more than an arch, or a 
foundation; it is the master-builder’s tower, from which the shape of tomorrow can 
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Million Dollar Mouthful! 


Read how banks help municipalities 


ITY HYDRANT, suburban garden 

A hose or rural irrigation ditch . .. it’s 
all the same to a sweltering six-year-old 
as long as the water’s cold. 

But the water that wets him down 
during the dog days has to be supplied 
by someone. As is the custom, Pop the 
Taxpayer heads the bucket brigade, 
and right behind him — standing by 
with liquid assets to fill the reservoir 
— are commercial banks. 


How it Works 


Actually, few communities have the 
resources to pay cash for new water 
supply systems. So, to spread the cost 
over a span of years, the town fathers 
issue municipal bonds against taxes to 
come. At this point commercial bankers 
arrive on the scene, and here’s what 
they do. 


Banks and investment banking 
houses bid in open competition to buy 
up municipal bonds. Best bidder holds 
the bonds for investment, or sells them 
to investors. Either way, the com- 
munity gets cash on the barrelhead at 
the lowest competitive interest cost to 
every single taxpayer in town. 


All in a Banker’s Day 


To the banker this is all in a day’s work. 
Whether he’s buying municipal bonds 
or making commercial loans, he’s in 
business to make money move quickly, 
efficiently and economically. Like any- 
body else in a free economy, he gets 
a day’s pay for a day’s work. But 
most of the time he’s paid off in more 
than coin. 

There’s a lot of satisfaction in putting 
money to work. It means that you also 


meet the ever-increasing demand for water 


put men and women to work, that you 
earn a fair return for investors, and... 
that the material advantages created 
ultimately affect the lives of just about 
every person in the nation. 

The Chase National Bank is proud of 
commercial banking’s contribution to 
the progress of our country. 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


One of a series of advertisements published in the United States by the Chase National Bank, incorporated with Limited Liability 
under the laws of the U.S.A. London Offices of the Chase are at 6, Lombard Street, E.C.3, and 46, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 


Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Making Science Secure 


Washington, D.C. 


T 1s over three months since the Atomic Energy Com- 
| mission, after exhaustive hearings by a special investigat- 
ing board, decided that Dr Robert Oppenheimer, who 
more than anyone else brought the atomic bomb into being, 
was a loyal citizen, but nevertheless also a security risk 
who must be denied access to secret information for reasons 
which a majority of the commission summed up as “ funda- 
mental defects in his character.” But now that there has 
been time to study the million words covering nearly a 
thousand pages which make up the transcript of the Gray 
Board’s hearings, the argument has broken out again, in 
the form of passionate appeals to the public to take sides 
in a civil war of opinion. 

This second cycle began with a book, The Hydrogen 
Bomb, by Messrs. James Shepley and Clay Blair, Jr, 
Washington correspondents for the Time-Life publications, 
condensed in the magazine US News and World Report 
under a title which made its nature clear: “ The Hydrogen 
Bomb; How the US Almost Lost It.” To the authors 
Dr Oppenheimer is the chief villain and the heroes are Dr 
Edward Teller, whose “ brilliant invention” appears to 
have cleared the way for the hydrogen bomb, and Admiral 
Lewis Strauss, now chairman of the AEC, who fought 
within the Administration for the bomb’s development. 
The opposite thesis appeared in Harper’s Magazine, in 
an article by Messrs Joseph and Stewart Alsop called “ We 
Accuse,” after Zola’s letter in the Dreyfus case; they 
defend Dr Oppenheimer, directly charge Admiral Strauss 
with having set out to destroy him, and disparage Dr Teller. 
At the same time another monthly magazine, The Atlantic, 
carried a more restrained and deeply perceptive piece by 
Professor Arthur Schlesinger, Jr, questioning whether a 
security system such as that which produced the Oppen- 
heimer case ought to exist in the United States. Lesser 
commentaries abound and the quarrel is of unusual scope 
and intensity. The public may well remain confused, for 
few laymen could wade through the long transcript in 
tiny print. 


* 


The questions of whether Dr Oppenheimer was wrongly 
dealt with, and of whether the security system is grievously 
defective, are important, but they are wrapped in one still 
more important ; how to fit science into government in an 
age when national survival may depend on the effectiveness 
With which this is done. The transcript of the hearings, 
Professor Schlesinger says, provides 


the first authentic series of glimpses into the new, post- 
atomic, scientific-military world which in the past dozen 
years has risen behind.and beyond and above lay American 
society. 
By being scientists, these men invent and create things 
which ask for, even dictate, new courses of policy. The 
political structure is not adapted to situations where the 
initiative in vital matters lies outside that structure, and 
may be taken almost spontaneously in a laboratory. 

The military authorities, most directly concerned, are 
the most seriously upset. They feel that control of policy 
and even of strategy and tactics is slipping from them and 
into the hands of men who live in a world of radar, atomic 
weapons big and little, hydrogen bombs, rockets, and 
electronic computers which, it appears, can answer nearly 
all questions except those having to do with the politics 
and morality of the new means of destruction. The. fear 
of the armed forces that science is seizing supreme com- 
mand shows clearly in the Oppenheimer case, and goes far 
to explain it. Scientific witnesses, apart from Dr Teller 
and three or four others, took Dr Oppenheimer’s side 
before the Gray Board. The most intense hostility to him 
came from witnesses, civilian and uniformed, for the 
military services and particularly from the. Strategic Air 
Command, the long distance striking force, which feared 
that scientific development of various types of atomic 
weapons would undermine the over-riding priority enjoyed 
by its big bombers and big bombs. 


Foreseeing that atomic abundance was coming, Dr 
Oppenheimer wished it to go into a variety of weapons, 
a suggestion which alarmed the Air Force. Maj.-~General 
Roscoe Wilson, a “ dedicated airman” and “ first of all a 
big bomb man,” retaliated by discovering a “ pattern ” in 
Dr Oppenheimer’s conduct and expressing concern to the 
Air Force’s Director of Intelligence. The complaints were 
that Dr Oppenheimer had favoured the internationalisation 
of atomic energy, thus impairing the deterrent of the 
United States bomb monopoly ; that he had different ideas 
from those of the Air Force on how to detect a Soviet 
atomic explosion ; that he opposed nuclear-powered air- 
craft ; and that he was too “ conservative” on hydrogen- 
bomb development. 


Professor David Griggs, who had been chief scientist 
for the Air Force, concluded that a group including Dr 
Oppenheimer wished to split the stockpile of atomic bombs 
into three—one-third to go into reserve, one-third for 
strategic air purposes, and one-third for the Tactical Air 
Force and the ground defence of Europe. This would have 
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meant that the Strategic Air Command had to give up 
some of its atomic bombs. Dr Oppenheimer and his fellows 
were interested in continental defence, both in the detection 
of air attacks and their interception. That, thought Pro- 
fessor Griggs, would mean a reduction in funds for the 
Strategic Command. Professor Griggs impugned Dr 
Oppenheimer’s loyalty to his face and Dr Oppenheimer 
said he thought Professor Griggs was paranoid. But, 
unfortunately, Dr Oppenheimer was vulnerable to charges 
of being a security risk because of his early record of 
association with Communists and because of his clumsy 
behaviour when faced with an espionage attempt. 

These internal wars were settled by compromise. The 
hydrogen bomb, retaliation by big bombers with big bombs, 
tactical atomic weapons for air and ground use, early- 
warning, continental defence for the United States, these 
have all now become national policy, but only after con- 
fusion and delay, and bad feeling remains. It is beginning 
dimly to be recognised that scientists, soldiers and _poli- 
ticians must learn to live together if disaster is not to be 
risked. But the right arrangements have not yet been 
devised for conducting their joint affairs in this new world 
where, in Professor Schlesinger’s words, “science and 
policy intersect at the point of maximum destruction.” 


President in the Middle 


HE Secretary of Defence’s clumsy comparison of the 

unemployed to “ kennel-fed dogs ” will probably make 
more impression on Democratic speakers than on the 
decisions of the average voter. But in Michigan, where the 
gaffe was made and where there is substantial unemploy- 
ment in the automobile industry, Mr Wilson’s unfortunate 
remark may cost the Republicans a Senate seat which only 
a few weeks ago was considered safe. The improved 
prospect in Michigan is one of the factors behind the 
Democrats’ belief that they can now win a majority in the 
Senate as well as in the House of Representatives. Their 
optimism will be strengthened by the latest evidence, from 


- Alaska, that the tide is running in their favour: two years 


ago Republicans were chosen for all but three of the twenty 
seats in the Territorial Legislature; from this week’s 
voting, it appears that the new Legislature will be entirely 
Democratic. 

President Eisenhower had already been prevailed upon, 
by almost desperate appeals from the Republican organisers, 
to step into the middle of the campaign, although he has 
not yet gone so far as to give anything more than token 
endorsements to individual candidates. The President’s 
broadcast last week from Denver to Republican rallies all 
over the country was intended to arouse the voters from 
the apathy which is said to be general ; in particular it was 
designed to persuade the independents and the Democrats 
who voted for Mr Eisenhower in 1952 to vote for Repub- 
lican congressional candidates this year. The task with 
which he had been entrusted in 1952, said Mr Eisenhower, 
more forcefully than ever before, could not be completed 
unless he had a Republican Congress behind him—an 
argument which ignores, perhaps unwisely, the support 
which Democrats gave to his programme during the last 
session. 
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The President has thus staked his prestige, which 
depends largely, at least where independent voters are con- 
cerned, on his being a national figure above partisan politics, 
upon a Republican victory. He could hardly have refused 
to come to his party’s aid, but it is doubtful how much 
his intervention will actually help those candidates who 
are in difficulties. They hope that some of the President's 
popularity will rub off on them, that they will collect. in 
the words of one reporter, “ gilt by association.” But the 
independent voters, whose support these Republicans need, 
are even more inclined than is the rest of the electorate 
to see through the gilt to the gingerbread underneath : 
they make their choices mainly on the individual candidate’ 
record and ability and on his attitude to local problems. 


Anti-Communist Pot 


T is not surprising that the Democrats regard the re- 

indictment of Mr Owen Lattimore as one more 
effort on the part of the Republicans to keep the anti- 
Communist pot boiling and extract the maximum electoral 
steam from it. Mr Lattimore, the Far Eastern expert 
whom Senator McCarthy four years ago called “one of the 
top Communist agents in the country,” was first indicted 
in 1952, the principal charge being that he commititd 
perjury when he denied before the Senate Internal Security 
subcommittee that he had ever been a Communist sym- 
pathiser or a promoter of Communist interests. The lower 
courts threw out this count as too “nebulous and 
indefinite.” Instead of appealing to the Supreme Court. 
the Department of Justice has chosen to seek a new indict- 
ment on the grounds that Mr Lattimore lied when he 
said he had never been a “follower of the Communist 
party line ”»—a count which seems to put Mr Lattimore 
on trial for his opinions and which the courts may once 
more decide is too insubstantial and incapable of proof 
to lay before a jury, even if it is supported by lengthy 
quotations from Professor Lattimore’s books. 

The Lattimore case is not the only one that is being 
revived. Now that witnesses may be granted immunity 
from criminal prosecution, and thus forced to speak out, 
on pain of trial for contempt, federal grand juries are 
reviewing a number of unfinished cases concerning 
alleged Soviet spy rings, and Mr Brownell, the Attorney- 
General, has invited repentant former Communists whe 
wish to tell their tale to take advantage of the new law. 
This lever against the Communists is proving, as wa: 
expected, much more effective than the outlawing of the 
Communist party. 

Moreover, although the Administration is holding 
Senator McCarthy at arm’s length, the Vice-President as 
not been able to refrain from boasting that the Admini- 
stration has succeeded in weeding subversives and security 
risks out of the government “not by the hundreds, ” it 
by the thousands.” Technically Mr Nixon may be rig! 
the Civil Service Commission has come to his support “ ith 
an announcement that 2,611 federal employees have _ 
dismissed as security risks since last May, and anoth 
4,135 resigned with adverse information in their files. But 
it is not always understood that the term “ security risk ” 
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-overs a multitude of sins, many of them having nothing 

-» do with Communism. Mr Nixon may not be a liar, as 

4. chairman of the Democratic National Committee 

‘ntemperately called him on the basis of a misleading 
; report, but he has not allowed excessive precision 
ruples to handicap his campaign zeal. 


Disposing of Surpluses 


-r HE Department of Agriculture is standing firm against 

the insistence of politicians from poultry-producing 

; that the government should resume its purchases 

gs in order to halt the sharp fall in prices. Poultry 
ind egg sales bring in-a larger share of farm income than 
even grain or cotton sales and prices of eggs have dropped 
by over 30 per cent and of broiling chickens by 25 per cent 
the last year. But, as the department’s advisory com- 
mittee pointed out, poultry farmers have only themselves 
) blame ; their great increases in output have been obtained 
by specialisation and by technical developments which 
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involve heavy overhead expenses and make it difficult to 
adjust production to falling prices. 

The department’s firmness shows that it has not for- 
gotten the lesson it learned from dairy price supports ; dairy 
farmers also seem to have learnt this lesson, and the com- 
bination of lower support prices and the summer drought 
has cut output to such an extent that the government has 
actually been able to sell a little of its surplus butter back 
to the trade. The drought is unlikely, however, to have 
much effect on the other surpluses; although the latest 
harvest estimate is slightly less favourable than the one in 
August for nearly all crops except cotton, the total output 
this year is still forecast at about the postwar average. 

The fall in egg prices is bringing them down to world 
levels and there is thus some hope that sales can be made 
abroad ; West Germany is rumoured to be interested in 
such purchases, either through private agencies or with 
foreign aid dollars. Dollars will not be needed to buy the 
$700 million worth of government-held surpluses which 
Congress at its last session authorised the Department of 
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Agriculture to sell abroad; another $300 million worth 
can be given away for relief purposes. The sales are to 
be at world prices, not at the American support prices, 
which are usually higher, and the commodities are to be 
paid for in the currency of the buying country ; the proceeds 
can then be used for various purposes such as welfare 
projects, stockpile purchases and the development of markets 
for American farm products. 

American government spokesmen at the recent Colombo 
Plan meeting in Ottawa were urging Asian countries to 
take advantage of this new legislation, arguing -that pur- 
chases of farm commodities under it would be in addition 
to normal requirements and would not therefore interfere 
with the present pattern of world trade, while the local 
currency obtained in return would be available for invest- 
ment in development projects under the Colombo Plan. 
In spite, however, of high hopes that this legislation will do 
much to solve the surplus problem, the practical details 
of how it is to be applied have apparently not yet been 
worked out specifically, nor do negotiations between the 
various American government departments involved and 
with other countries seem to be as far advanced as some 
reports have suggested. 


Hand-shaking Campaigns 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


UST as the huge but sparsely populated mountain states 
lying on the continental divide contain the last vestiges 
of the “Wild West,” so in them political campaigns still 
have some of the frontier flavour of nineteenth-century 
America. The waves of westward migration which passed 
over this backbone of the country ia the last century left 
only a relatively small residue of people ; there are no great 
urban centres and little industry in these vast expanses. 
The concentrations of population and the mass communica- 
tions, which have so changed life (and especially politics) 
elsewhere in the United States, have had small effect on 
the residents of these upland plains and valleys. 

In other states the two US Senators are known to most 
voters only as names on posters, distant figures at a political 
rally or faces on a television screen ; here they are generally 
referzed to by their first names and are speaking acquain- 
tances of a large proportion of their constituents. In 
Wyoming, Montana and Idaho it is literally possible for 
a candidate to shake hands with enough people to change 
the result of an election: There are only 1,500,000 people 
in these three states, each of which is choosing a US Senator 
this year, but these few people have as much importance 
in the close fight for the control of the next Senate as have 
34 million of their countrymen in New York, California 
and Illinois, the three most populous states which have 
senatorial contests this year. 

This is an area which has sent some of the most distinc- 
tive and independent American political personalities to 
Washington ; even though it voted heavily for Franklin 
Roosevelt throughout the New Deal days, it wag at the same 
time electing some of his most vigorous opponents, such 
as Senators Wheeler and Borah. This year several of the 
most important issues in the election are burning particu- 
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larly fiercely in the mountain states—the arguments over 
farm price supports, hydro-electric development and 
unemployment in the mines. And the choice of senatorial 
candidates has drawn the lines clearly between liberal 
Democrats and conservative Republicans. Nevertheless, 
it is very obvious that the result of the elections in these 
three states will once again be heavily influenced, if not 
actually determined, by purely local considerations, and by 
personalities rather than by parties. 


+ 


The effect of sheer personal appeal is most apparent in 
the Senate race in Idaho, where a left-wing candidate, Mr 
Glen Taylor, won the Democratic nomination against the 
wishes of state and national party leaders, by campaigning 
vigorously on street corners and in bus stations, and by 
knocking on doors and introducing himself. Mr Taylor 
is the former Senator who bolted from the Democratic 
party in 1948 to run for the Vice-Presidency with Mr 
Henry Wallace, the Progressive Party’s presidential candi- 
date. Mr Taylor’s return from political oblivion would 
probably have been possible only in Idaho ; he first gained 
office there by campaigning on a saddle horse, plucking a 
guitar and singing cowboy songs, and now it is his smile 
and his ingratiating manner that interest the voters. 

But unless there is a major swing to the Democrats this 
year, his extreme right-wing opponent, the present Senator, 
Mr Henry Dworshak, seems assured of re-election. He 
too is a personable, energetic campaigner and his candidacy 
is helped by the antipathy which the state’s conservative 
Democrats have for Mr Taylor. It is interesting that, 
despite the ideological gulf between Senator Dworshak and 
Mr Taylor, they are both critical of the foreign policy of 
the Truman and Eisenhower Administrations, which is 
usually an important issue in isolationist Idaho, and they 
both agree on the need for a high tariff on lead and zinc, 
so that the depressed Idaho mining industry can compete 
with foreign producers. 

In Wyoming, too, personalities play an important part. 

ere the former Democratic Senator, Mr Joseph 
O’Mahoney, long the New Deal’s economic expert in the 
Senate, is attempting to win a seat now held by a Repub- 
lican appointed earlier this year after the death of the 
Democratic Senator Hunt. Mr Hunt won the nomination 
in 1952 from Mr O’Mahoney, mainly by charging that the 
latter had neglected the welfare of Wyoming for the sake 
of striking a national figure in Washington. This charge 
is now being repeated by the Republican candidate, who 
has the resoundingly Republican name of William Henry 
Harrison. The fact that Mr O’Mahoney remained in 
Washington to practise law after his defeat made him 
more vulnerable on this point this time than last, even 
before it was found that he had been representing Mr Owen 
Lattimore. But Wyoming is a traditionally Democratic 
state and Mr Harrison has a difficult task, especially since 
he won the Republican nomination this year only after a 
bitter intra-party struggle which left some Republicans 
prejudiced against him. 

Finally, in Montana, the Democratic Senator Murray, 
whose name has appeared during his twenty years in Wash- 
ington on many of Congress’s most important pieces of 
social legislation, is defending his seat against a popular 
Republican Congressman, Mr Wesley D’Ewart. Mr 
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D’Ewart has not forgotten that in 1952, in spite of the 
Republican trend, the state elevated a popular Democratic 
Congressman to the Senate by defeating an incumbent 
Republican Senator and he feels that his youth and vigour 
can defeat the ageing Mr Murray even if the trend should 
be Democratic this year. 


Improving Statistics 


N a recent report on the adequacy of existing statistical 
I services, a subcommittee of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report decided unanimously that it wanted 
the government to turn out more statistics and, at the 
same time, better ones. This subcommittee has taken the 
opinions of a large number of individuals and organisations 
with statistical needs, and although it has not yet sifted 
out all the detailed evidence, it is clear that most users 
find some deficiency in the present services. If account 
had to be taken of everybody’s pet complaint, the answer 
would be more figures about everything. The wistful 
desires of businessmen to know what the consumer is going 
to buy in the future are unlikely to get much of a hearing. 
But there are obvious gaps in American statistics that cry 
out to be filled. 

It is, for instance, unsatisfactory in many ways that no 
full-scale census of manufacturing has been taken in the 
states since the one for 1947. There is a dearth of the 
right kind of information about progress in building, both 
residential and non-residential, and about housing demands. 
Unemployment statistics, among the key figures of economic 
activity, are particularly bare and even the total figure 
seems a precarious one judging by recent drastic revisions 
to it. 

But what, perhaps, the everyday user of American statis- 
tics will most readily support are the pleas from Dr Arthur 
Burns, chairman of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, for more prompt reporting and better presenta- 
tion, two aspects on which as a whole British statistics 
compare favourably. As in Britain, a certain degree of 
decentralisation in collecting the statistics seems to work 
well. But when two bodies publish what appears to be 


UNEMPLOYMENT inthe UNITED STATES 
AS PERCENTAGE OF CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE 


* Revised basis of calculation 
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similar information but results in different figures the user 
is entitled to a clearer explanation than he now usually 
enjoys. 

Most improvements, however, cost money and Congress 
has proved singularly unfriendly in recent years when 
voting money for government statistics. Even the big 
censuses of industry and business which were to have been 
taken last year were delayed because Congressmen refused 
the funds for them. 


Prescription from Yale 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


LS though Yale University is older by far than any 
English university except Oxford and Cambridge, and 
1a a tradition of conservatism appropriate to its years, it is 
not surprising that it should have produced some of the most 
radical of recent proposals for changes in the system of 
indergraduate education. For Yale’s brief but provocative 
Report of the President’s Committee on General Education, 
now a year old, was produced under the active leadership of 
Dr Whitney Griswold, the 48-year-old historian who has been 
President of Yale since 1950, and who has already established 
himself as one of the more gloomy and articulate critics of 
present educational trends in the United States. He clearly 
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feels that the tradition of a liberal education, which has 
always had to struggle in America against a predilection for 
“ practical” training, reinforced by waves of plain anti- 
intellectualism, has now come to a crisis of particular serious- 
ness, and can only be reinvigorated by a massive effort on 
the part of those concerned for its survival. 

The focal point of the struggle is in secondary education 
and, partly as a result of the inadequacies of this pre- 
university training, in the first two years of the American 
four-year college (i.e., university undergraduate) course. Too 
many students entering the universities are lacking in the 
basic skills essential to scholarship—often they cannot write - 
in coherent English, much less in any other language ; some- 
times even their spelling borders on the truly illiterate. The 
university has then to waste time that should go into 
advanced studies in remedying these deficiencies, or “ doing 
the high schools’ job for them.” Meanwhile, as the Yale 
report ruefully points out, the better prepared student (of 
whom there are, of course, many) “ first loses his interest in 
and then his respect for the education he is getting,” and 
devotes his more serious energies to managing the football 
team or writing for the undergraduate newspaper. 

This situation could scarcely exist in a country where, as 
in Britain, control over secondary education is gelatively 
centralised and uniformity of standards is not only easier to 
maintain administratively but is also buttressed by a large 
degree of common agreement among the population as to the 
proper standards to be maintained. But in the United States, 
the boy from an eastern private school, like Exeter or 
Andover, enters his university with a background similar in 
quality to, though differing in outline from, that of the Eton 
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or Harrow boy, while many of his new classmates will have 
emerged from huge city schools run on the mass production 
principle, or from small rural state schools where the courses 
are designed for pupils who normally expect to go back to the 
farm upon leaving school. 

The frustration of university teachers and administrators 
arises from their lack of any direct means of influencing this 
vast, scattered and unco-ordinated aggregation of secondary 
schools. The Yale report is determined to prevent the 
university’s first two years from being blighted by ill- 
prepared students: 

Their deficiencies on entrance should be recognised and 

treated as such, with the result that an ill-prepared student 

must do extra work to meet standards adequate for his 
better-prepared fellows. The standard for the first two 

years, in short, should: have a high floor rather than a 

low ceiling. 

Beyond this, the report contemplates a system of giving an 
incoming student credit “for the truly advanced work he 
has already done,” thus speeding him on his way to higher 
education. The committee comments with a kind of hopeful 
sigh: 

In this way not only will the individual student benefit 
but the schools will have an incentive toward adequate 
preparation which seems for the most part to be lacking 
at the moment ; and most important of all, the university 
will have at last a specific means of bringing a constructive 
influence to bear on them. 


* 


If Dr Griswold’s committee had stopped at this, however, 
it would never have attracted nationwide interest. Similar 
ideas have been in the educational air for some time ; a 
dozen of the best small colleges have together been trying 
to organise the granting of advanced standing on a system- 
atic basis. But the Yale committee went on to propose two 
possible revisions of the programme for the first two college 
years,- with the dual aim of providing more intellectual 
challenge for the student and of giving a new unity and 
coherence to this portion of his academic career. 

The first proposal is only a moderate step forward from 
existing practice, the chief innovation being a compre- 
hensive examination, to be given at the end of the second 
year, in the student’s “ area of concentration.” This, it is 
hoped, would force him to regard this part of his work 
as a connected whole, rather than as at present, a series of 
often unrelated “credit units” to be accumulated, term by 
term, by attending classes and passing examinations, and 
then forgotten, as soon as. possible, 

But the alternative proposal goes much farther. Were it 
to be fully implemented the Yale undergraduate’s life would 
look more like that of his British contemporary than it does 
at present. He would no longer “take courses” in the 
traditional American manner. He would go to lectures or 
not as he saw fit. He would study from a syllabus and 
would be required only to attend a discussion group, once a 
week, in each of the areas in which he was working. These 
areas. would not correspond to present departmental divi- 
sions, but would cut across them in the interests of that 
“ general education ” which has. become the watchword of 
reaction against the old free elective system of academic 
anarchy. 

The goal would be a battery of comprehensive examina- 
tions at the end of the second year, on which the student’s 
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continuance at Yale would depend. By leaving him free; 
to fend for himself, without being policed by frequent 
examinations and term marks, it is hoped that the new 
programme would encourage greater maturity and academic 
responsibility in the student. Instead of regarding the 
scholarly part of his university life as a series of dirty jobs 
to be got through as quickly as possible, he might sce it 
as a connected intellectual experience, of progressive ¢iff\- 
culty and interest, and cumulative meaning. 

It is unlikely that this “ Plan B” will ever be put into 
effect, at least in its proposed form. It runs counter to 
the well-developed departmental vested interests that 
dominate virtually all universities in the United States and 
have frustrated many of the recent attempts at greatc: 
integration of undergraduate curricula. Since the true 
nature of such influences can be cloaked by the limit). 
capacity for articulate rationalisation of selfish interests tha: 
is the plague of acadamic minds, they are very hard io 
expose for what they are—stubborn defences of the stu: 
quo in the best trade union tradition. 

There are more honourable obstacles, too. Many | 
fessors frankly admit that they have not time or energ 
to maintain such an ambitious programme of undergraduate 
education and at the same time perform their dutie: 
guiding post-graduate studies. Then, too, there may 
legitimate doubts as to the capacity of a mere curric 
change, however imaginative, to alter the established | 
tern of American undergraduate life, in. which intellec- 
tualism is deprecated by many as a threat to the deve! 
ment of “the all-round man,” capable of holding his own 
in a world of realities. 

Whatever happens to the specific proposals of 
Griswold and his colleagues, it is clear that the degenerat1n 
of education in the United States will not be allowed ‘0 
continue unimpeded by energetic efforts to halt it. 
it may be questioned whether the most inspired of rev: 
tions at the top—that is, in the universities—can revers< 
the downward tendency in the secondary schools. Starved 
of teachers, hard pressed by the demagogues, uncertain 
their direction, and weakened by the American tradition 
that the customer, especially if he is a child, is always righ, 
the secondary schools face a struggle if they are to meas: 
up to the hopes that university leaders have of them. 


SHORTER NOTES 


To the relief of the Democrats the Nevada Supreme 
Court has decided that the Senate seat left vacant by \1r 
McCarran’s death must be filled by election next Novem 
ber. The Republican Governor of the state had hoped 
be allowed to appoint a member of his own party to ser 
for the remainder of Mr McCarran’s term, but there 
little chance that the Republicans can win the seat in a0 
election. 

* 


Mr Bryant Bowles, the leader of the agitation against th 
mixing of Negro with white children in Delaware schools, 
has been charged by the state authorities with crimin¢! 
conspiracy to interrupt the children’s education. The 
state is also taking action against his National Association 
for the Advancement of White People and the federal 
government is also keeping an eye on him, 
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A crofter ees : 
for Harris Tweed by the 
light of a TILLEY Table 
Lamp Model TL.106. A 
THLEY Storm Lantern 
stands ready for eutdoor 


use. * 




















.-- and HARRIS TWEED 


ls your favourite suit or costume made of Harris Tweed? {if 
it is then you can, broadly speaking, thank TILLEY Lamps for it. 
Harris Tweed is made in the small group of islands in the Outer 
Hebrides on the west coast of Scotland, and nearly every crofter 
is engaged in the weaving of the cloth. In spite of electrification 
they are generally dependent on their TILLEY Lamps for light 
to work by, for their days.are short and their nights are long. 
Whether it is for Harris Tweed or Railways, Building or Dockyards, if it is a 


juestion of supplying powerful, portable, kerosene pressure lighting; TIL 
have a Lamp for every job and a TILLEY does ovary job bores? — a 


*Model T.L.106 Table Lamp, 300 Candle 
Power. Burns 12 hours on bf pints of 
kerosene. 

Model X.246 Storm Lantern, 300 Candle 
Power. Burns 12 hours on i} pints of 


ead a 


pence 





This specialist service in 


NICKEL AND NICKEL ALLOYS 



















FURNACE Nickel alloys ~ long - at high temperatures ; for 
certain special atmospheric conditions ; for furnace 

ELEMENTS * constructional work. 

DOMESTIC “Nichrome’” V for tong life at temperatures up to 
1,150°C.; “Nichrome’ for temperatures up to 950°C.; 


APPLIANCES other alloys for less exacting conditions. 


‘Ti/T2’ alloys (nickel-chromium and __nickel- 


THERMO. m) for temperatures up to 1,100°C. are 
COUPLES identical with the best-known wires formerly imported. 
Also Special ‘Advance’ (nickel-copper) for usc with 

copper or iron. 
RADIO and TY Cathode nickel, pure nickel and nickel-manganese, 


for sleeves, anodes, grids, filaments, supports, glass 


FIELD metal seals, etc. 


LAMP Nickel-manganese for supports, grids, and lead 

INDUSTRY wires ; special alloys for a variety of efficient joints 
between metal and glass. 

SPARK Alloys of the correct physical properties and temper 

to meet manufacturing requirements in centre and 

PLUGS side electrodes ; and such as special strip for stamping 


out multi-point discs for aircraft plugs. 


FINE 
WIRES 


Very fine wires from .002 in. downwards in various 
alloys, such as 80/20 Nickel Chrome, Pure Nickel, 
etc., for specialised applications. 


BRITISH DRIVER-HARRIS CO. LTD 
MANCHESTER 15 


T 
i 


° greatest name in electrical resistance 
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of HEAT now 


lost can be 
put back to 


work ! Heat which is dissipated 


because of the lack of proper insulation can be saved - 
and re-directed to the purpose for which it was 
generated. Darlington 85% Magnesia is the material 
chosen for the insulation of generating stations, 
oil refineries, and industrial plant. Because of its 
high thermal efficiency up to 90% of heat generated 


can be put to use. 


DARLINGTON 


85, MAGNESIA 
Insulation 





THE CHEMICAL AND 
INSULATING CO. LTD. 


DARLINGTON 


Associate Companies: The Darlington Insulation Co. Ltd., insulation Contractors ; 

S. T: Taylor & Sons Ltd., Sheet Metal Workers & Acoustic Control Engineers’; ipscol Ltd., 

Manufacturers of the Cash Automatic Regulator System ; The Joinery & insulation Co. Ltd., 
Manufacturers of Cold Store Doors and Fittings. 
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If you never 
want to have 
to dig them 
up again : 


put down| Salt Glazed 


HEN DRAINPIPES GO WRONG, 
‘4 they cause a lot of trouble 
to a lot of people. 
Drains are always underneath 
something — under railway . lines, 
under housing estates, under factories 
or, as in this case, under busy city 
streets. When drains have to come 
up — it’s chaos, costly chaos. 
Far better to put down pipes that can’t 
go wrong — to put down salt glazed 
vitrified clay pipes. That’s why, 
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It never need have happened 


wherever permaneacy is essential, 
Architects, Surveyors, Engineers — 
all specify drains of vitrified clay. 
Vitrified clay is the only sewerage 
material that really resists the action of 
acids and alkalis in the flow and in the 
surrounding soil. 

Vitrified clay pipes are impervious— 
they are absolutely hard, never 
corrode, never lose their glassy 
smoothness. Vitrified clay pipes can 
— and do — stay down for centuries. 


pipes and 
conduits 


NATIONAL SALT GLAZED PIPE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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The World Overseas 
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Perén and the Oilmen 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


NE of Argentina’s most acute economic problems is 
O the growing gap between domestic power consump- 
on and production. Apart from the further development 
of coal reserves, investment in new hydro-electric schemes, 
and prospects for atomic energy from recently discovered 
uranium deposits (this last has nothing to do with Dr 
Ronald Richter’s notorious atomic bubble, which has now 
been officially and finally pricked), hopes are mainly based 
on developing existing reserves of oil—which according 
to President Perén are sufficient to meet 
requirements for a further 17 years. 

The target set in the second five-year 
plan calls for self-sufficiency by 1957 ; 
and although the ever-optimistic plan- 
ners originally asserted that the neces- 
sary investment could be met from 
Argentine savings, it was soon obvious 
that foreign capital would be invited to 
assist. President Perén himself, in a 
characteristic reversal of policy, last 
May told congress that he “had never 
been able to understand the false 
nationalism ” which kept the country’s 
fuel reserves locked up. 

Production from Argentine oil wells 
has already risen, from 1.2 million tons 
of crude in 1947, to 3.6 millions in 
1953; but it is not increasing fast 
enough, either to cushion the increasing 
drain on foreign exchange earnings or in 
relation to the rate of new discovery. 
Present production does not supply half 
the consumption. Between 1946 and 
1953 imports of crude petroleum have 
risen in volume by nearly 300 per cent ; 
the fact that the main increase has 
been in crude petroleum underlines the 
progress that has been made in refinery capacity. The 
exchange problem is further complicated by the fact that 
Argentina has been looking principally to the Common- 
wealth for its oil supplies since it can pay for these with 
Sterling earned by its meat exports to Britain; but while 
oil requirements are going up, meat exports have for some 
years been decreasing, and seem likely to go on doing so 
in spite of the highly optimistic forecasts of the Argentine 
Ambassador in London. 
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Argentina’s oilfields and known reserves lie in a region 
shaped like an enormous letter L ; its apex is in the tropics, 
its column runs south, to the east of the Cordilleras, and its 
foot lies on the Atlantic at about 46 degrees south latitude. 
The distance of the most important fields from most of the 
heavy industries and the biggest refineries on the River 
Plate littoral makes transport a major problem. Como- 
doro Rivadavia, on the bleak Patagonian coast, where 
oil was first found nearly 50 years ago by government 
engineers drilling for water, is still the 
largest producer. But the largest 
potential fields may be in Salta Pro- 
vince, almost on the Bolivian border, 


fran Ra Both these regions are about 900 miles 


from Buenos Aires as the plane flies. . In 
Salta a small field, at Campo Duran, is 
producing ; and if the big discoveries 
made in 1953 within about 50 miles of 
Campo Duran can be adequately de- 
veloped, it is said that they will make 
Bn | this one of the world’s most important 
EvaPeron | oil regions. Unfortunately the oil is 

| very deep — 15/18,000 feet — which 
makes it “a good gas proposition but a 
difficult oil proposition,” as oilmen have 
remarked. South from Salta, along the 
base of the Andes, in Mendoza Province 
and Neuguen Territory, there are the 
second and third most important fields 
in present production capacity. 

Most of the crude oil is brought to 
falklandis, | Buenos Aires, to Campana between 
Buenos Aires and Rosario, or to Eva 


ee | Perén (formerly La Plata) further down 


300 
1 


\=oumcsze | the Plate estuary from Buenos Aires, 


aaa 


The new refinery at Eva Perén will, 

when in full production, bring refining 
capacity to over 80 per cent of Argentina’s total require- 
ments. Production from Comodoro Rivadavia is carried by 
tanker, but consumers in Buenos Aires and some other cities 
obtain supplies of natural gas by the long gas pipeline which 
is one of the major, and not least costly, achievements of 
Perén’s first five-year plan. From other fields production 
is mainly carried by rail; but the government newspaper 
La Prensa recently referred to the construction of a pipeline 
from Salta to a port on the River Parana near Rosario, 
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Since oil was first found in Argentina, government policy 
has wavered between total state monopoly and partial con- 
cession to foreign interests. By far the biggest producer, 
marketer and carrier is the State Oilfields, YPF (Yaci- 
mientos Petroliferos Fiscales), which was formed in 1911 
and is now producing over 80 per cent of the country’s total 
cil output. Production by the foreign companies (of which 
the most important is Shell) has declined steadily over 
recent years because of geographical restrictions, from 
an index of 100 in 1943 to 79.5 in 1948 and §3.5 at the 
beginning of 1953. 

Nevertheless, it is to foreign capital that President Perén 
now looks for new development. Standard is believed to 
have proposed an extensive investment programme on a 
concession basis ; but Perén, although he wants the capital, 
jibs at concessions. The other most important proposal 
which is now under discussion comes from an American 
group, Dresser Industries Inc. and the Atlas Corporation, 
both of Dallas. The project is believed to involve the forma- 
tion of an American company to be styled Petroargentina, 
to be capitalised partly in the United States, partly by funds 
to be provided by American-owned blocked pesos in Argen- 
tina. Spokesmen for this group have announced that they 
believe production from the Neuquen fields can be increased 
five-fold, from 15,000 to 75,000 barrels a day, and the con- 
struction of a pipeline from Neuquen to the port of Bahia 
Blanca is also proposed. On this basis Petroargentina would 
become not only the biggest foreign-owned producer but 
possibly bigger than YPF, unless of course YPF in the 
meantime considerably increases production from other 
fields. 

Whatever capital is secured by President Perén will not, 
of course, be subject to the provisions of the new Argentine 
foreign investments legislation ; profits of 8 per cent and 
gradual repatriation of capital after 10 years are hardly likely 
to attract oil interests to Argentina. Both a higher rate of 
profit and better guarantees can be obtained elsewhere. 
Whatever arrangement may be made with Petroargentina 
will, no doubt, have to be covered by special legislation, 
which will be presented to the Argentine congress for its 
rubber stamp. 


Italy and the Defence of 
the West 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


HE agreement reached at the London Conference has 
heartened the forces of order and democracy in Italy 

and has heightened Britain’s prestige into the bargain. The 
pledge to leave four divisions on the Continent for nearly 
fifty years has put an end to the constant insinuations that 
when it came to defending Europe Britain always dragged 
its feet. The success of the London negotiations has also 
smoothed over any minor divergencies there may have been 
in the Italian Cabinet between the Prime Minister, Signor 
Scelba, who has been accused of adhering too strictly to 
the “ American” line, and his Deputy, Signor Saragat, who 
is usually associated with the more flexible British approach. 
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Finally, the new Foreign Minister, Signor Martino, has 
scored a personal triumph. When he left for the conference, 
there was a certain amount of headshaking over the {act 
that so delicate a mission had been entrusted to a politician 
who, though a brilliant linguist, lacked any previous dip|o- 
matic experience. The fears proved groundless. Signor 
Martino is, indeed, not only one of the most compet:nt 
Ministers, who, unlike many of his colleagues, appreci:: 
the importance of knowing his facts and avoiding pomp us 
rhetoric ; he is also a seasoned tactician. It was, therefore, 
no surprise to his friends that he should have made such a 
material contribution to the smoothing over of awkward 
differences. 


5 


Few Neutralists 


Italian gratification at Signor Martino’s success is all the 
greater because of the constant attachment of the moderate 
forces here to the ideal of European union, because of the 
feeling that Italy had of late been left in a corner by its 
allies, and finally because of the difficult phase the govern- 
ment is going through in connection with the Moniesi 
scandal. All three factors are connected, but it is important 
to stress the divergence between the line-up over the 
Montesi debate and the majority available on most 
issues affecting either the defence of the West or the protec- 
tion of democratic institutions in Italy against Communist 
manoeuvres. The extreme Right may find it convenient to 
use the recent scandal as a stick with which to belabour the 
government, but it will take a reasonable line on foreign 
policy, particularly now that Trieste is out of the way. For 
however shaky Italian democracy may sometimes appear to 
be, there is in fact no real body of neutralist opinion. 
Between much of the Right, the clerical centre and secular 
groups such as the Social Democrats, there is a remarkable 
measure of unity on the need to build up a European union 
strong enough, both militarily and economically, to resist 
potential aggression. The end of the European Defence 
Community, with its emphasis on supranational control. 
has considerably diminished nationalist suspicions ; and 
the importance of consolidating and expanding economic 
co-operation in Western Europe, which was stressed by 
Signor Martino in his speech at Ciampino on his return 
from London, is gradually widening into a clear realisation 
of the interdependence of political and military strength, a 
point which General Gruenther’s recent declaration has 
helped to drive home. 

In foreign policy, then, the Left is isolated. It has, how- 
ever, three trump cards which it skilfully exploits. There 
is first the Montesi case which is threatening to provoke 2 
split in the anti-Communist front, The Right, in this battle, 
takes sides with the Left and with certain important but 
as yet still hidden elements inside the Centre coalition. 
Secondly, the Communists are plugging the German atroci- 
tes committed in Italy during the War. This is not without 
its effect ; yet, curiously enough, Germany is much mor? 
popular here than Britain. Lastly, they are acting the out- 
raged patriots over Trieste. The public, however, is on the 
whole apathetic. Nationalist fervour had its last fling wit! 


_ Signor Pella a year ago. And, although the Government has 


yielded on Signor Piccioni’s formula “ No provisional settle- 
ment less favourable than the 8th October. No final settle- 
ment which is not better than that undertaking,” it ‘s 
doubtful whether much feeling can be whipped up. 
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Israel Ploughs New Furrows 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


W HEN mass immigration into the newly-founded 
state of Israel began and plans had to be made for 
‘he quick expansion of agricultural settlement, it was gener- 
ly taken for granted that the way to do this would be to 

ultiply farms as fast as possible. Where Zionist colonisa- 
on in the old days had planted scores of villages there 
would now be hundreds and then it would be possible to 

ed a population doubled by mass immigration. Now, six 
years later the problem is seen more realistically in the 
light of experience. 


rhe settlements, both collective and co-operative, which 
id developed since the beginning of the century followed 
.¢ pattern of what in Israel is somewhat inaccurately called 
mixed farming.” ‘This meant that the farms yielded not 
\¢ crop, as did the citrus-groves, but several mainly pro- 
ctive foods of high nutritional value, such as milk, eggs, 
vegetables and fruit. Grain played only a minor role in 
the programme and cattle and sheep for meat even less, 
lor the Jewish farmers could rely for grain and fodder on 
ic Arab farmer who produced them cheaply with primitive 
ls and almost no investment according to the methods 
that had been used for centuries. What the Arabs could not 
rovide could easily be imported as Palestine was within 
he sterling bloc and did not have to worry about currency 
oblems. 


But with the exodus of the Arabs and the establishment 
{ an independent Israeli currency the position changed 
mpletely. Jewish agriculture which had always suffered 
‘rom insufficient land suddenly had big tracts at its dis- 
posal. At the same time cheap crops to feed the towns and 
provide the raw materials for the dairy and the chicken- 
runs ceased and food imports had to be curtailed in order 
o leave enough foreign currency for the purchase of capital 
cguipment for industry and agriculture. Soon it began to 
clear that multiplying settlements according to the old 
pattern of “ mixed farming” meant increasing rather than 
iminishing the demand for foreign currency. Mechanised 
-quipment, fuel and fertilisers had to be imported while 
the supply of basic foods hardly increased at all. Israeli 
ipriculture produced foodstuffs fit for a rich country, but 
did not cover the basic needs of a nation learning how to 
bsist without outside assistance. 


Cotton for Local Factories 


In addition, at least part of the raw materials needed by 
industry could be raised in the country ; with the expan- 
on of irrigation it has become possible to introduce new 
rops. This year Israel has gathered its first cotton harvest. 
rhe results have been surprisingly good both in the Jordan 
valley and in the northern Negev. The variety introduced 
's a Californian one and the first yield has been higher even 
than in the United States. For the first time local factories 
ise local fibres and it is proposed to enlarge the area under 
cotton so that the country’s needs can be satisfied during 
the next five to Six years. 


The introduction of peanuts on a large scale is meeting 
with a similar suecess, The yield per acre is exceptionally 
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big and orange-growers sow the nuts between the rows of 
young trees, thus exploiting profitably the waiting period 
until a new grove yields its first fruit. Exports of peanuts 
brought very good prices and the investment of foreign 


. currency in this new’ crop is much smaller than in 


many other enterprises. Experiments with sugar-beet, 
sorghum and subtropical fruit are also going ahead. 


The switching over from protective to basic foods and 
industrial crops is carried out mainly in the new settlements 
while the old villages cling more to the established pattern 
of production. They also try to preserve the social pattern 
evolved during decades, that is, collective and co-operative 
villages. The Kibuzim, however, have for some years iost 
their dominant position. The majority of new immigrants 
did not understand the social aims of these egalitarian com- 
munities and gravitated more to the co-operative form of 
villages which gives every family its private home and a 
piece of land to till. 


Moreover, there are now what are called “ administrative 
farms,” that is, fairly large estates which work with 
niechanised equipment, under expert management and 
with the help of hired labour. These farms were planned 
by an agency of the Labour Federation on the initiative of 
the Kibuzim which wanted to curb the trend to employ 
hired labour in their villages. As the Kibuzim could not 
find enough members to work the land at their disposal 


and to use fully the machinery acquired during recent years, 


they had begun to take in hired labour on a fairly big scale. 
It was obvious that this must undermine the very basis of 
the Kibuzim and therefore the plan was conceived to create 
estates where the hired labour could be concentrated, the 
profits going into a special fund. These schemes soon 
proved a success. The farms yielded considerable crops 
after a short time, needed relatively small investments and 
served as a training ground for people who had never done 
manual work before, both from the towns and from newly 


founded villages. Private firms and individuals have also 


started to farm in this manner. 


Cutting Dear Costs 


The importance of these farms will probably increase if 
they continue to prove as efficient as at present. They will 
then help to raise production, to introduce new crops and 
to train new people. In order to prevent the establishment 
of big estates with their well-known social drawbacks it is 
proposed later to divide them among small-holders. It 
remains to be seen, however, whether they will really help 
to preserve the social purity of the Kibuzim—by reducing 
the need to employ hired labour there—or if they will come 
to compete with them as another form of agricultural 
settlement. 

The “ administrative farms ” with their greater efficiency 
may also help to raise profitability in agriculture and influ- 
ence the general price level in the country. Until now the 
slogan in agricultural development has been increased 
production at any price ; price-guarantees and subsidies of 
various sorts were introduced and have become accepted 
as natural. This was inevitable so long as the towns were 
hungry and everything had to be done to increase the 
volume of produce brought to market. But the time is near 
when Israel will have to pay attention not only to the 
volume of production but also to its costs, both on the 
internal market and abroad. 
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Smudging the Copybook 


FROM OUR WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


EW ZEALANDERS are disturbed by the report of 
the special committee recently set up by the Govern- 
ment to investigate moral delinquency among their juveniles 
and adolescents ; but many of them are also restive about 
the notoriety the report and the recent incidents that led 
up to it have brought to a country more accustomed to see 
itself in the headtines overseas on account of its Rugby 
football, its scenery, or the generosity of its welfare state. 
Now that the overseas headlines have been cabled back and 
New Zealanders are beginning to realise that their straying 
juveniles are a subject for some curiosity and comment, 
they are inclined to wonder whether all the fuss has been 
strictly justified. | 
The conduct of a number of juveniles recently brought 
before the courts is strongly disapproved. But many 
New Zealand parents are not completely convinced that the 
somewhat sensational statements of a senior-sergeant of 
police in opening a-series of prosecutions against juveniles 
in the city of Lower Hutt followed by the sensational murder 
trial of two Christchurch schoolgirls, followed again by a 
series of charges of juvenile immorality in Auckland and a 
charge of murder against a fourteen-year-old schoolboy in 
the same city, did not appear a great deal worse because 
they all emerged into the public gaze within a few weeks 
of each other. Had the blots on the juvenile copybook 
been less concentrated, the Government’s décision to 
appoint a special committee to investigate the causes of 
juvenile and adolescent delinquency might have been 
regarded as precipitate, but, in the climate of opinion created 
by this exceptional series of unpleasantnesses, the move was 
generally welcomed. 


A Report for Every Household 


The special committee, headed by a well-known Queen’s 
Counsel, Dr O. C. Mazengarb, went to work very quickly. 
It invited evidence from all and sundry, and it got it. Some 
of the evidence was from people who are normally vociferous 
in their views on the shortcomings of the young, but much 
more came from responsible and temperate citizens and 
organisations as well as from officials of government depart- 
ments charged with the administration of welfare, law and 
order and education. In a remarkably short space of time 
the committee completed a report and submitted it to 
Parliament with a number of recommendations which the 
Government proceeded to act or improve upon with equally 
remarkable promptitude. The Government also decided 
that a copy of the report should be given to every household 
in the country, though it has been unable to devise means 
of ensuring that every recipient reads it. 


The special committee found what it described as “a 
new pattern” of juvenile immorality—the involvement of 
groups of boys and girls, chiefly between 12 and 15 years 
of age, in more or less organised sexual misbehaviour or 
experimentation—some of it in private homes during the 
absence of parents, some of it in parks or playing areas, 
some of it faintly allied to the activities of the modern 
larrikins or hooligans known as milkbar cowboys. It found 
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that girls were as culpable as boys and recommended that 
they should be treated accordingly. 


The committee also found that some reorganisation of 
the child welfare division of the Education Department 
was necessary so that it might enjoy more authority, more 
co-operation with other departments and more State back- 
ing in its work. It believed that it would be beneficial to 
have the proceedings in New Zealand children’s courts 
reported in the press, subject to the suppression of names, 
It suggested that it might be salutary to impose some penal- 
ties upon neglectful parents as well as upon their wayward 
children. It decided that something definite should be 
done to check the sale of bad “comics,” sex and crime 
paperbacks and similar undesirable reading matter. It 
thought that the ultra-careful and circumspect New 
Zealand National Broadcasting Service could exercise a 
little more supervision over its serials and some of its other 
material ; and it suggested that the New Zealand film censor 
and the film distributors could co-operate more fully to 
make sure that the certificate restrictions imposed upon 
films are observed, 


Too Much Money to Spend 


The committee said a number of other eminently sensible 
things about a better upbringing for children, more 
religious instruction, better adult example, more interest in 
child welfare and recreation and the undesirability of 
allowing children under the age of 16 to procure contracep- 
tives. It found that quite a lot of New Zealand children 
have too much money to spend, that juvenile delinquency 
is encouraged by broken homes and too many mothers 
going out to work. All these things may be obvious but 
the committee gave them the emphasis of its authority. 
Finally the committee conceded, as a number of New 
Zealanders had already suspected, that more time is needed 
to study the causes of increasing juvenile immorality and 
recommended that a “long term study project ” should be 
authorised. This will certainly be done though at the 
moment no one knows who is going to do the studying or 
where it is to begin. 

Statistically, the evidence that juvenile immorality has 
increased in New Zealand to any alarming extent during 
the past 20 years is conflicting. It has certainly fluctuated 
a good deal but on the basis of convictions or reported cases 
of juvenile sexual misdemeanours, it is not appreciably 
higher than it was in 1934. There is a strong feeling that 
in New Zealand the general average of juvenile delinquency 
and the general level of adult example is very much as it is 
anywhere else under comparable living conditions. 

Many people, however, feel that the publicity attending 
all these matters and the discussion of the committec’s 
report may be worth the price of notoriety. In future it can 
be predicted fairly safely that many more New Zealand 
parents will want to know what their offspring are doing 
with their spare time and their spare money, what they are 
reading, what they are listening to on the radio and what 
sort of friends they are making. It can also be predicted 
that the supervision of child welfare, the operation of 
children’s courts and other matters directly under the juris- 
diction of the State will receive closer attention and some 
revision. A good many New Zealanders may be a little 
resentful about the present notoriety ef their young 
delinquents. But that does not mean that they are unwilling 
to profit by a warning. 
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THEY ARE THE COUPLE who live just down the road. 
Theirs may be quite an ordinary house, bought 
through a building society, but they have managed 
to transform it into something very much out of the 
ordinary. Working on it themselves, with paint and 
with wallpaper, furnishing it with care and—yes, 
with love—they have given it character and a 
beauty of its own. All this they have done on a 
limited budget—an achievement, they would be 


the first to admit, which owes much to the help of 
House Beautiful. 


House Beautiful 


is a magazine with a wide readership amongst people who, though 
their incomes may be limited, like to furnish and decorate their homes 
with originality and imagination. With the other well-known peri- 
odicals published by The National Magazine Company Limited, 
House Beautiful shares one positive aim—to contribute something to 
the art of living graciously and well in this crowded century. 


The National Magazine Company 
Limited 


28/30 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.+:. 
SLOane 4591 
Publishers of: GOOD HOUSEKEEPING VANITY FAIR 


HWARPER’S BAZAAR HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
THE CONNOISSEUR SHE 


THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BOOKS 
Proprietors of : THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
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THE NEW V-Belt Drive Catalogue 
No 120/14 


THE NEW Fractional Horse Power 
Catalogue No. 130/14 


POST FREE Against ar om your 


Fonne JH FENNER & CO LTD 


Coonen TaanEW8o) HULL ENGLAND 
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This winter 


to South 
American 
sunshine 


ROUND VOYAGES TO. ARGENTINA 
with stay on board in Buenos Aires 


Embarking Southampton 
ANDES* (26,000 tons) Nov. 12 Jan. 13 


ALCANTARA (23,000 tons) Dec. 7 Feb. 4 


* The only ship on the South American route 
fitted with anti-roll stabilisers 


SEA VOYAGES TO RIO DE JANEIRO 


allowing a few days ashore while waiting 
for return ship 


Expenses on board ship con be prepaid without offecting basic allowance 


ROYAL MAIL LINES 


Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, London, EC3 MAN 0522 


America House, Cockspur Street, London, SWI WHI-9646 or Travel Agents 
errr nn rere ae eS AGS 
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Keeping things moving 
No. 5IN A Productivity reports on one 
SERIES ON industry after another have 


stressed the economies of 


RESEARCH & mechanised materials hand- 
DEVELOPMENT ling. But many materials are 


not easily handled either me- 
chanically or pneumatically. They may be non-free-flowing 
due to moisture or natural stickiness; they may be hot, 
dusty, abrasive, corrosive, ill-smelling or toxic; they may 
be subject to degradation or breakage unless gently treated. 
Simon Handling Engineers maintain an experimental 
department in which the physical and chemical characteristics 
of “ difficult” materials can be investigated on anything 
from a laboratory to a commercial scale, and newly de- 
veloped plant and equipment can be exhaustively tested. 
Since the war more than a hundred materials have been 
examined and many of the results incorporated in plants 
built for clients. 


coal washeries - coke ovens - power stations - heavy chemica 
and gasworks plants - metallurgical plants - materials 
handling plants - industrial gears - flour and provender mills 
and many other specialities 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
THOS ADSHEAD & SON LTD 
SANDHOLME IRON CO LTD 

DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 
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We do the lot 


Cabinets, colour-schemes, curtains 
or candelabra... anything you need to 
make your offices fit for a king-pin 
of commerce. Peter Catesby and 
his staff can do the whole job from first 
thoughts to final touches. They will 
plan, suggest, and develop your ideas, 
and supply everything that you agree is 
wanted to make your surroundings 
come to life with a personality all your 
own. It’s not just a knack; it’s more 
than a flair; a je ne sais quoi. 
A sort of mild case of inspiration. 
Well, anyway, try it. 





Catesbys 


CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD . LONDON - W.t + MUSEUM 7777 
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Jugoslay Trade with the 
Cominform Bloc 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


Ag a break of over four years Jugoslavia has 
resumed trading relations with the Cominform coun- 
tries. Trade agreements have already been made with 
economic enterprises in East Germany, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Bulgaria and Rumania; and a barter agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union was signed recently. These 
trade exchanges, which are accompanied by some cultural 
exchanges of films, exhibitions and sports groups, are 
regarded as a sort of pilot scheme, a testing out of relations, 
which, if successful, could lead to greatly expanded trade in 
the future. Politically they accord with Jugoslavia’s present 
emphasis on “ normalising ” foreign relations in a world of 
lessening tensions ; while on the Soviet side they represent 
a tacit admission of the failure of economic sanctions to 
destroy Marshal Tito. 

From the economic standpoint the resumed trade is of 
great potential importance to both Jugoslavia and the 
Cominform bloc. Jugoslavia must increase its export mar- 
kets and the countries of Central and South-East Europe 
are its natural trading partners. The economic blockade of 
Jugoslavia, which was imposed by Russia in 1948, caused 
erave inconvenience, if not hardship, to the Cominform 
* countries, in particular to Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 
Indeed it has been persistently rumoured that certain essen- 
tial Jugoslav metal exports have continued to find their way 
to Czechoslovakia via Switzerland. Jugoslavia also needs 
Czech and Hungarian industrial products, especially 
spare parts for machinery imported from these countries 
before the break with Moscow. 


A Blessing in Disguise ? 

Since 1950 Jugoslavia has received from Western Europe 
and the United States well over $400 million in aid and 
at least $300 million in long and medium term credits. 
This help would not have been forthcoming if Jugoslavia 
stayed in the Cominform, so that it can be argued that 
Stalin’s embargg proved a blessing in disguise for Tito. 
It has enabled Jugoslavia to carry through an industrialisa- 
tion programme which could not have been attempted 
with Soviet aid and credits, and which has put Belgrade 
in a strong position in its trade negotiations with Eastern 
Europe. It is true that with a foreign debt liability of 
over $350 million and an adverse balance of trade that will 
be well over $100 million by the end of the year, Jugo- 
slavia’s economic position is serious; but it is not so serious 
that it must hurry unduly in the resumption of trade with 
iis eastern neighbours. Up to 1948 over 50 per cent. of 
Jugoslavia’s trade was with Cominform countries, but it 
has now been greatly diversified ; new markets have been 
opened up in the Middle East and many parts of the world, 
as well as in western Europe. Aid from the United States, 
though it is on a diminishing scale; can still be counted on 
and Jugoslavia’s industrial potential is much increased from 
what it was in 1950. 

The trade agreements already signed are very limited in 
scope ; that with Czechoslovakia is for $30 million each way 
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and includes such important Czech exports as rolled steel, 
machine parts and chemicals ; those with East Germany 
and Hungary are only for $3 million, and $2 million respec- 
tively. The total figure covered by the barter agreements 
with Soviet firms has not been disclosed, but is clearly very 
small; it includes crude oil, cotton and newsprint from the 
Soviet Union: in return for tobacco, alcohol, meats and 
prunes from Jugoslavia. It is known that more important 
items were under discussion. Jugoslavia would have liked 
to buy Soviet wheat ; Russia would like to import Jugoslav 
zinc, copper, lead arid mercury. But Russia as well as its 
satellites have had bad harvests and Russian offers of grain 
were not large enough to tempt the Jugoslavs. Moreover, 
the strategic metals which Russia would like come under 
the western powers’ ban on strategic exports to the Com- 
munists. Jugoslavia is not bound by this ban, but it 
certainly would not wish to imperil its relations with the 
United States—whose economic aid it still urgently needs— 
by exporting such materials to Russia. 


NOTES FROM CEYLON 


Relations with India 


A’ agreement to disagree is scarcely a successful outcome 
of negotiations between two heads of state, yet that is 
precisely what appears to be the result of the meeting this 
week between Mr Nehru and Ceylon’s Prime Minister, Sir 
John Kotelawala. The meeting was at the urgent request 
of Sir John who was himself having to cope with strong 
pressure from backbenchers in his own party. But the 
problem of the 400,000 people of Indian descent living 
in Ceylon has been simmering for a long time ; the only 


surprising feature is that it should come to a head again 
now. 


In fact what provoked the recent furore was the attitude 
adopted by India’s High Commissioner in Ceylon, Mr C. C. 
Desai, who, it is alleged, has been obstructive and has done 
his best to see that the agreement signed last January comes 
to grief. Some Ceylonese specifically charge him with going 
slow on the registration of Indian nationals in order to create 
a large class of stateless people, who, the Indian government 
claims, are the responsibility of Ceylon. The outcome of the 
latest meeting is no more than a reassertion of each coumtry’s 
sincere intention to make the January agreement work ; there 
is no guarantee that they will. The only new factor in the 
situation is that the offending Mr Desai has been posted else- 
where ; his successor, it is to be hoped, may prove more 
acceptable. But a wing of the government party (the United 
National Party) led by an ex-Prime Minister, Mr Dudley 
Senanayake, is determined to bring the matter to a head, 
and thongh he, together with the leader of the Opposition, 
Mr Bandaranaike, were members of the official delegation 
to Delhi, it is unlikely that either will be satisfied. 


Ceylon’s attitude towards the Indians is by no means 
uniform. The Jafna Tamils are by language and culture 
closely linked with Madras ; the Ceylon Moors share the 
common language ; and except for the fact that the Indians 
are their competitors in commerce and industry both groups 
are against the Indians going for fear of a decline in the 
Tamil influence. The Low Country Sinhalese object to the 
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Indians for fear of being swamped-; but the real driving 
force of anti-Indian agitation comes from the Kandyan 
Sinhalese whose objections are as much to tea as they are to 
Tamils. They have a long-standing grouse about the owner- 
ship of the tea-plantation estates and they vent their spleen 
on the unfortunate Indians. But Ceylon knows, and Mr 
Nehru knows, that the country’s economy cannot survive 
without the Indian labour to work the tea plantations that 
provide half the national revenue and two-thirds of its total 
exports. 


* * * 


Switzerland of the Orient 


IQUE rather than prudence was behind Ceylon’s absence 

from the conference table at Manila. Sir John Kotelawala 
and most of his cabinet favour a firm stand against Com. 
munism and have few illusions about Communist China, but 
they felt that Seato was rushed. Moreover, Sir John, whose 
reputation was enhanced by the meeting in Colombo last 
May of the five Asian prime ministers, was put out by what 
he considered the inadequate attention given by the West to 
the Asian point of view. As a matter of fact his own pro- 
posal to call a second meeting of the Colombo powers to 
agree on a common attitude to Seato was cold-shouldered by 
Delhi. 

When the terms of the Treaty were made public Ceylon’s 
reaction was not unfavourable. In particular, the obviously 
defensive character of the Treaty, the fact that there were 
to be no foreign bases, and the cautious approach to the 
security of Laos, Cambodia and South Vietnam, were 
generally approved. Financial circles, moreover, looked 
wistfully at the economic clauses and wondered what Ceylon 
might be missing. The Prime Minister himself has been 
guarded, saying that he must have time to consider his 
country’s attitude to the new organisation ; but he added 
significantly “it might have been more generally acceptable 
if it had not been rushed and the opportunity had been 
taken to consult everybody more fully.” 

Ceylon aims at a policy of neutrality, the creation of what 
the Prime Minister called the “ Switzerland of the Orient ”; 
but it is proving more difficult than the optimists assumed 
to give this policy shape. Neutrality, in the Ceylonese mind, 
does not simply mean following Mr Nehru blindly in his 
pursuit of “an area of peace” in Asia, nor does it quite fit 
with his concept of “ non-involvement.” For one thing there 
are the British naval bases at Colombo and Trincomalee, 
which few Ceylonese would like to see the Royal Navy give 
up ; moreover, Ceylon has not made up its mind whether the 
greatest threat to its security is from the East or whether it 
lies westward across the narrow Palk straits, from India. 
Ceylon has to consider also its valuable trade agreement with 
Communist China as well as its need for outside economic 
aid, which by the nature of things, lies mainly in American 
hands. These doubts however would be resolved and Ceylon 
would probably plump for Seato, at the first fresh indication 
of Chinese aggression. 


* * * 
Teaching the Mother Tongue 


VERY country which has become accustomed to a 
foreign language as its medium of instruction and 
learning has difficulties when it changes to the mother 
tongue. It was not easy for England to abandon Latin, 
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and it is not proving easy for Ceylon to abandon English. 
Last year Sinhalese and Tamil were introduced as the 
teaching languages for the first year pupils in secondary 
schools ; and they are to be gradually introduced year by 
year throughout the rest of the schools. But already there 
are difficulties. The division by mother tongue splits Cey- 
lon into two ; the Sinhalese child learns no Tamil and has 
no Tamils in his class, and vice versa. This is dangerous, 
for there is already some tension between the two com- 
munities ; the Tamil leader, Mr Pommanbalan, recently 
attacked the Government for its “communalism” and 
back-bench Sinhalese MPs tend to talk as if Sinhalese were 
the only national language. 

In addition, there are all the usual complaints that the 
new text-books are either not ready, or no good ; that the 
official Languages Commission is far too eager to replace 
English words long assimilated into both languages by 
others of its own decoction ; that the standard of English 
is going down so that matriculates can no longer appre- 
ciate Shakespeare; and that discrimination continues 
between teachers trained in English and those trained in 
Sinhalese or Tamil. Some of the complaints are valid, 
some only the normal reluctance to change. But whether 
justified or not, the reform has come to stay; it is to be 
hoped the Education Department will soon learn how to 
carry it out. 


* * 
The Position of Buddhism 


FTER a good deal of havering the Ceylon Cabinet 
A finatty decided not to take any official part in the 
celebration of the special Buddhist festival last Tuesday. 
This decision was in strict accordance with Section 29 of 
the Ceylonese Constitution which makes Ceylon a secular 
state, unable either to discriminate against, or give special 
advantages to, any of its four religions: Buddhism, 
Hinduism, Islam and Christianity both Protestant and 
Catholic. This position satisfies the minority religions, 
but not the Buddhists, who form two-thirds of the popu- 
lation and seven-eighths of the Sinhalese. There is a 
constant demand at convocations of monks, at Buddhist 
Sunday School prize givings, at meetings of laymen, and 
even at ordinary political meetings that Buddhism should 
be made the State Church in much the same way as the 
Anglican Church is in England. It was the political impli- 
cation of this demand that caused the Cabinet to think 
carefully about its attitude towards the Buddhist festival. 

The Buddhists, however, have a real difficulty. Tradi- 
tionally the enforcement of discipline on the Sangha, the 
Buddhist clergy, or rather monkhood, was a royal function, 
and so was the Church’s endowment. In Kandy where 
non-Buddhist rule was of relatively short duration and the 
temples are well endowed, the problem is relatively limited; 
but in the low country 450 years of Christian rule, coupled 
with persecution under the Portuguese, discrimination 
under the Dutch, and the encouragement of Christian mis- 
sionary education under the British, have left the Buddhist 
Church somewhat poor and disrupted. It is natural enough 
that to many Buddhists the best answer seems state 
patronage and state discipline ; perhaps too the state will 
seem to belong to them more if it is more closely connected 
with the Church which almost since the beginnings of 
Sinhalese recorded history has known how to command the 
people’s unquestioned devotion. 
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Atlas-Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 


If you could talk to the contractors responsible for Peru’s most 
important tunnelling schemes they would tell you that their 
pneumatic equipment is supplied almost entirely by Atlas- 
Copco. And in Peru’s largest copper mine you would learn that 
Atlas-Copco tools have increased output by 50%. Go then to 
Scotland, and you would see Atlas-Copco riveters and chipping 
hammers in shipyards, Atlas-Copco stone-breakers in quarries. 


As in Scotland and Peru, so in almost every part of the world 
— Atlas-Copco is on the job wherever compressed air is work- 
ing hardest. Atlas-Copco provides equipment for every con- 
ceivable application of compressed air. Add to this, the servic- 
ing and delivery facilities of allied companies* in 37 countries, 
and you realise why Atlas-Copco are among the world’s 
leading compressed air specialists. 


: Atlas-Copco embraces companies trading under the names Atlas, Atlas Diesel, Atlas Polar, Atlas-Copco, Copco, Delfos and Sampa. 
Enquiries in the U.K. should be addressed to THE ATLAS DIBSEL COMPANY LTD., Beresford Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex. 
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POPULAR 
World’s best Motoring Value 


ANGLIA 


The family car that wins Rallies 


J 


 PREFECT 


Four-door light car leader 


CONSUL 


The car for every occasion 


ZEPHYR-6 


World-renowned 
for performance 


Luxury without extravagance 


EARLS COURT - STAND NO. 137 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - BDAGENHA™ 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Profits and Portents 


To rise in industrial profits as shown by The 
Economist’s quarterly analyses has been in progress 
for a year ; so has the boom in industrial shares on the 
Stock Exchange. Hardly a week passes without the 
Financial Times index of industrial ordinary shares 
hitting a new peak ; it has done so this week. Each 
quarterly period this year has also shown a substantial 
rise in company profits compared with those of the 
same companies a year earlier. The latest rise drawn 
from the rather light batch of 574 company reports that 
appeared in the July-September quarter shows the 
greatest proportionate advance of all—13.4 per cent, 
compared with a 9.§ per cent increase for the second 
quarter companies. 

The ageing, but still virile, bull that parades Throg- 
morton Street may only seem distantly concerned with 
the lush pastures of industry’s earnings. But the 
investor’s true task is always to look forward ; to sense 
or to calculate a change in earnings before it shows its 


THE PROFIT PICTURE 
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effect in share dividends. The level of industry’s trad- 
ing profits, and the trend that they will be taking in 
a year’s time, are among the most important factors he 
has to consider ; and scarcely less important are the 
prospective level of taxation, the outlook for commodity 
prices, and the willingness of directors of industrial 
companies to pay out in dividends a higher proportion 
of their net earnings. All these factors go to make up 
the investor’s confidence factor—that state of mind 
which today prompts him to accept the same yield (based 
on last year’s dividend) from Associated Portland 
Cement as from 34 per cent War Loan, and at other 
times may lead him to demand that his equities should 
give him twice the gilt-edged yield. 

When he turns to the profits picture the investor is 
looking backwards at what happened roughly a year 
ago. About four months pass between the close of a 
company’s financial year and the publication of its 
accounts ; and since these reflect the company’s activi- 


THE EQUITY PICTURE 
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ties spread out over a year the middle point involves 
another six months’ time lag and the booking of ‘orders 
and building of stocks that has yielded the profit may 
go back even further. The shipbuilding industry whose 
gross and net profits, as published in the latest quarter, 
showed a fall was still working off orders booked years 
ago and still hoping for new orders to fill the void that 
it apprehends. 

A back-looking review is still worthwhile ; it will 
not show when the rising trend of profits is going to 
flatten out (the question is when and not whether) 
but it does provide a peep-hole into the minds of those 
who manage industry, tells of their confidence, their 
capital building propensities, and the tenacity with 
which they hold on to the cash in industry’s coffers. 
In the long run the liberality with which managements 
declare dividends is likely to be determined much more 
by their confidence that future profits will replace what 
they disburse than by recollection of the enforced divi- 
dend restraint or the threats of the share bidders in 
the past. 

Over the field of industry as a whole gross trading 
profits of the third-quarter companies (shown in 
detail on pages 255 and 256) totalled £239 million, an 
increase of £28.3 million, or 13.4 per cent, compared 
with their profits a year earlier. More than half the 
increase came from a group of consumer goods indus- 
tries, and the figures may be slightly distorted because 
they happen to include both Distillers with its incursion 
into chemicals and Great Universal Stores revelling 
in the hire-purchase boom. Industries specifically 
concerned with capital goods seem to have reached an 
almost steady profit level. In four such groups—build- 
ing, engineering, iron and steel and shipbuilding—the 
profit increase was no more than £600,000, equivalent 
to 15 per cent. Their curve of profits has already 


PROFITS, PROVISIONS, AND DEPRECIATION (£'000) 


Reports Published Reports Published 
July to October, 1953, to 
September, 1954 September, 1954 


574 Companies 2,779 Companies 





Previous | Latest Pestle: | Latest 


Year Year Year Year 
Gross trading profit ...........sse. 211,128 | 239,430 | 1,475,778 | 1,588,742 
Income from investments .......... 14,208 14,570 95,669 | 106,040 


Other current income 


6 | 400 2:030| 2/201 
Non-recurring credits 


446 | 
Jovecticecwe es 15,838 | 10,471 68,933 | 73,632 
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Total Income ...........00s005 241,620 | 264,871 | 1,642,410 | 1,770,615 
Repairs and maintenance .......... 532 555 8,786 9,866 
SOMOS as sic ve saves cabsunan 82,507 34,788 243,198 269,867 
Income tax (excl. profits tax)....... 79,950 89,114 | 583,763 614,263 
Pee CE once sckakecuns txecion 20,558 23,386 136,087 135,201 
Directors’ emoluments ..........00:5 9,741 9,953 50,265 52,564 
Administrative charges, etc. ........ §,507 5,820 27,406 29,295 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ...... 14,243 11,258 91,174 82,371 
PINS ik k 5-6 k4 3 hehes 508 Vane 2,599 2,345 21,649 |, 22,043 
Minority share in profits ........... 3,604 4,069 18,356 19,684 
Profits retained by subsidiaries...... 14,751 14,874 100,769 105,000 
Debenture interest ..........-.4.55 5,670 6,069 32,472 35,925 
Preference dividends. ...........+.: 4,551 4,842 82,005 32,835 
Ordinary dividends. ............44 25,473 30,0551 165,401 196,232 
Revenue reserves, et0...........-00- 16,548 23,992 112,386 144,972 
Brought in (parent company) ....... 43,432 48,818] 271,576 290,269 
Carried forward (parent company)... 48,818 52,569 290,269 310,766 
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flattened ; the springs of demand have not run down— 
except in ship building—but these industries never 
suffered the sharp recession that afflicted producers of 
consumer goods—and the latter may also show in a 
year’s time the same sort of flattened comparison against 
the much-improved earnings of this year. Among the 
earliest consumer industries to recover was wool and the 
profits reported by the wool manufacturing companies 
during the past quarter have fallen by nearly ter 
per cent. 

As a whole, industry has treated shareholders bette 
both in the total amount paid out in dividends and in 
the division of net profits between dividends and 
reserves. The net amount paid out rose from {2 5-5 
million to £30.1 million ; and this payment represented 
35.8 per cent of the net profit compared with 33} per 
cent a year earlier. Meanwhile the companies rerort- 


Wi 


ing have continued to build up their fixed assets, the 
book value of which rose by £57.6 million to £795 
million (7.2 per cent), and despite a firm trend in com- 
modity prices the rise in stocks has been moderate—a 
mere £64 millions, equal to 13 per cent. That is a 
smaller increase than the growth of industrial produc- 
tion would have required had industry not felt confident 
of regular supplies and reasonably steady prices. 
More liberal dividends, restraint on stocks and substan- 
tial expenditure on fixed assets, all point to reasonable 
confidence in the future. 

The investor may feel that this picture fits in reason- 
ably well with the supposition that for the next few 
months, at least, the trend of profits should continue its 
advance. Later the curve must flatten. Industry must 
face sharper competition, earn the keep of more expen- 
sive modern equipment, and so face narrower profit 
margins. But there is little sign as yet of excessive 
investment in stocks and fixed assets at the expense 
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Capital (Parent 
Companies) :— 


Land, property | 


| 
Debenture..... 148,389 | 153,743] and plant....| 737,429 | 794.989 
Preference..... 145,163 | 150,300] Less depreciation | 24,72 229,758 
Ordinary...... 295,429 | 320,528 _ 


533,357 565,251 


a rt met eae 


| 
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59,668 | 62,634 


Reserves and 
Surplus:— 
Capital reserves; 134,735 
Revenue res. and! 

carry forward) 863,068 


Total Capital, 
Reserves and 
Surplus ....... 









intangibleAssets 
Outside Inte ear 


ests in sub 
sidiaries ...... 72,997 


Current Liabili- 
ties and P 
visions:— 


Meccicxieos 433,454 | 440,115 
Bank overdrafts 


adie $10,794 | 358,187 
and loans... 56,514 22,450 19,563 


Creditors, etc...| 354,587 Yeahs 
Future taxation: 77,750 a a 
Other provs, ee 20,771 Cash soeeeesevee 159,623 } 185 Ae 

1,001,131 | 1,072,860 


1,669,348 1,770,397 
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of liquidity’ to suggest that confidence ‘has over- 
reached itself, or of restricted development and meaner 
dividends, which would follow a loss of confidence. 
How does that picture of industrial earnings fit the 
investor’s view of the market ? He will need no 
reminder that the market is a sensitive barometer de- 
signed to read ahead of industry, not a mirror to reflect 
its current activities, and he will have to frame a few 
assumptions before he can form a balanced view. First 
he can plausibly assume that the trend of long term 
interest rates, to which all other money rates must 
adjust themselves, need suffer no big change. The 
authorities, presumably satisfied with the way in which 
industry is shaping, have no present cause either to 
force the pace towards cheaper money or to tighten 
the credit screw. If confidence continues to prosper 
the trend of interest rates may continue slightly down- 
wards, but without any dramatic movement. Secondly, 
the prospects for some relief in taxation must be 
assumed to be reasonably favourable. At worst the dis- 
appearance of EPL will bring net profits closer to gross 
earnings and investors will hope that Mr Butler’s tax 
changes next April will not be upwards. Thirdly, it 
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must be assumed that there will be no major swing 
towards inflation at home or in international commodity 
prices. If such a swing occurred industry’s stockholding 
policy, its ability to finance the building up of its fixed 
assets, and its dividend policy might all be affected ; 
but here again dramatic increases in the present head 
of steam in the British economy and in the broad 
firmness of commodity prices do not seem very likely. 
With those basic assumptions and without trying to 
peer as far as the next general election the investor is 
probably justified in adopting some of the industrialist’s 
sober confidence. He may perhaps conclude that the 
steep rise in equity prices will begin to flatten out 
towards a more gently undulating if slightly rising 
plateau. He will have plenty of opportunity still for 
finding companies whose assets are undervalued in 


terms of the market prices of their shares and whose . 
dividends could be made more generous. But there ; 
will be losses as well as gains, for some marginal pro- : 


& 


: 


ducers may feel the pinch of competition. In the near ; 
future, though markets may well remain favourable, it ' 


will be surprising if capital gains are not reserved more 
exclusively for those investors who use their brains. 


Capital for Railways 


“"T HE year 1953 was one of change and stress.” 

These opening words of the report of the British 
Transport Commission show a philosophic calm that 
does it credit. There was a new Act—wholly different 
in its objects from the 1947 Act—which enjoined the 
Commission to get rid of most of its road haulage under- 
takings, and left it largely concerned with running 
railways instead of attempting to co-ordinate all public 
inland transport. There was a new promise of greater 
commercial freedom for the railways, and new intentions 
aiming at decentralisation of railway administration. 
The Commission’s results in 1953, in these circum- 
stances, could be neither a pointer to the past, nor much 
of a guide to the future. They happen to have been 
tolerably good ; traffic receipts for the Commission’s 
whole undertaking rose rather more than working 
expenses, and there was a rise in net traffic receipts of 
about £3 million to £48.2 million. 

This would have been a good deal more encouraging 
if British Road Services’ contribution to net traffic 
receipts had not itself risen by a clear £7 million. The 
bough that is being lopped bore all of last year’s fruit. 
And there is no doubt at all that the 1954 figures, with 
part of the road haulage sold, working costs continually 
nising, and London Transport’s traffics falling, have 
swung violently into the red. The Transport Com- 
mission has to build up its new form in a more competi- 
lve transport world from the disagreeable foundation 
of deficit. It has to secure Parliamentary approval for 
its rather non-committal plan for some delegation of 
Management from the centre to the regions ; and the 


most passionate supporter of this scheme might doubt 
whether there will be a lot of money in it. It is under 
duty to dispose of the bulk of its rcad haulage, and 
even though sales are sticky and Parliament may have 
to take second thoughts, lorries that have been sold will 
not earn revenue as they did in 1953. And thirdly, it 
will be some considerable time before the Commission 
knows how effective its new measure of freedom in 
charging for railway freight will in fact be. There are 
sufficient saving clauses in the Act to leave some doubt, 
at this stage, whether it will enjoy unqualified freedom 
to quote competitive rates for freight traffic, within the 
limits of prescribed maximum charges. 

On these matters of faith and hope, the 1953 report 
in itself throws no light at all. The Commission has 
started out on new tasks, but it has not had much 
opportunity to get down from principles to details. 
Instead it is being harried by wage awards for which it 
has no money and gets nothing more specific in return 
than the usual promises that the unions will co-operate 
with the Commission in securing greater efficiency. But 
meanwhile the railways sink into a physical condition 
that is deplorable, decrepit and in some cases— 
mercifully still rare—downright dangerous. Before 
anyone puts the blame for this on “ the railways,” as if 
they alone were responsible, he should reflect on the 
fact that the railways have been starved of. capital for 
fifteen years of war and peace—and were none too well 
provided with it during the decade before the war. 
There is no longer time to argue about niceties of rail- 
way organisation and competition in transport ; the 
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railways need a transfusion of new-capital before they 
wilt into progressive inefficiency and decay. 

What was done last year was pitiable. The Com- 
mission spent £58 million on new rolling stock, vehicles, 
ships and plant, and £10 million on land, engineering 
works and buildings. Virtually the whole of this was 
for replacement. The- miserable contribution - that 
expenditures of this order can make to the rehabilita- 
tion of the railways—excluding, that is, the Commis- 
sion’s other business—emerges from the table below: 


BriTIsH RAILWAYS CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


£mn. 
Spent in Book values 


1953 end 1953 
Permanent way and structures ...... 6.4 887.2 
Locomotives, vehicles, etc, ............ 37.3 589.1 


It is obvious that something less than one per cent of 
the book values of the railways’ permanent way and 
structures is a wholly inadequate amount to keep the 
system efficient, much less to improve it. Something 
over six per cent for expenditures on the moving stock 
seems, on the face of it, a little more realistic ; but 
enormous improvements in the wagon stock are needed 
quite apart from passenger coaches, and new forms of 
traction for main line working—diesel-electric or elec- 
trification—would involve colossal sums at present 
prices. 
* 


The fact that the railways have done no more than 
fight a retreating battle against deterioration is, in part, 
a reflection of the fact that other nationalised indus- 
tries have for years been at the head of the 
queue for new capital. Inland transport, except 
for road vehicles, has been pauperised. Electricity 
and coal have enjoyed top priority, whereas 
the railways have been kept on a capital ration 
insufficient to make do and mend. Steel was never 
so short in 19§2 as the central planners argued, but the 
railways are still suffering from the cuts that were then 
imposed on what was, in truth, an essentially modest 
programme for building new wagons and coaches. 
There are about 1,100,000 goods wagons, of which 15 
per cent are old grease-lubricated wagons, and only 15 
per cent are fitted with the continuous brake, which is 
capable of yielding great economies in working. About 
40,000 néw wagons were put into service last year, and 
almost the same number withdrawn—which pre- 
supposes, against all the evidence, that the wagon stock 
can be credited with something longer than a 25-year 
life. As for passenger coaches, the arrears on the limited 
programmes already authorised had reached nearly 
2,200 vehicles by the end of 1953, and only 1,774 of 
the new standard coaches were in service ; “ the effect 
of these arrears of new construction upon the ability 
to provide vehicles of the most modern type in the 
principal train services is obvious.” 

It is known that the Transport Commission is busy 
on plans to remedy these deficienci¢s. They stem from 
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deep-seated causes. One is the deliberative characte; 
of railway management in the past. But the main cause 
is capital starvation, and the remedies cannot be quickly 
applied. The objectives are easier to define than to 
implement, though the Commission has to be credited 
with making a modest start in several directions— die: 
multiple unit trains, improvements in freight work: 
and revised suburban electrification projects. {hese 
are the mere beginnings of what is required 
modernise the railways’ physical equipment, to pro- 
duce greater efficiency, to revive the dreary spirits of 
the staff who have become oppressed by the squalid 
state of much of the equipment that they are called 
upon to work, and to promote a new manifestation of 
goodwill among railway users that has rarely been 
evident in this century. 

There need be little doubt that much of this sorely 
needed improvement will be economic—in the sense 
that it ought to be capable of earning a satisfactory 
return on the capital investment that it requires. T hat, 
indeed, should be the test to be applied throughout the 
Commission’s planning on new works, It will have 
access to funds, once the Government can be persuaded 
to allot them, on gilt-edged terms. But behind each 
section of the new plan should be a scrupulous calcula- 
tion of potential gain. The parts to be proceeded with 
first should be those that promise the best return in 
operating efficiency and net revenue. The parts to be 
proceeded with last are those that are desirable but 
least rewarding. 

In this selection betwéen an embarrassingly large 
number of candidates, the railways should in future 
have at least some guidance from the competitive forces 
of the transport market, in a way that the electricity and 
coal industries have not. But they must get on with 
the job of modernisation urgently. They must bully 
the Chancellor for money. They must deal ruthlessly 
with any of their own technicians who begin to argue 
that it is worth while to wait for the best rather than 
get on with the good. They will have to clear ‘heir 
minds of any preconceptions brought in from the past 
—such as the argument that main-line electrification is 
inevitably appropriate in this country, whereas diesel- 
electric traction is not. They should take much greatet 
pains to tell the public and the railwaymen what tlicy 
aspire to do, and what benefits the traveller, the trader 
and the worker can expect. The development plan 
should be an exercise in economic logistics, not a vague 
programme stretching out indefinitely into the future, 
undisciplined by a time-table. 

On such conditions as these, it is possible to belicve 
that a new spirit of enterprise could be injected into he 
railways. There are cynics who will say that it is ‘00 
late ; they should look at the recovery of some of ‘he 
worst railways in the United States after new manage 
ment and new capital had been injected into them. It 
could happen here. It must happen here unless the 
railways are to descend into a permanent condition of 
despair and disgrace, 3 
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Newsprint Next Year 


a from contro] is an admirable slogan, so 
long as it is clear what is being freed, and from 
Freedom for newsprint is a cry that has gone 
> both from the more sedate newspapers and from 
most prosperous popular dailies. It would be 
jtural if the press, after fourteen years of control 

| after seeing many other controls dismantled, did 

demand freedom. The case for the ultimate 

-struction of newsprint control is unanswerable ; but 

idden dash for freedom would require the agility of 
urdler as well as the speed of a sprinter. 

[he most important hurdle is the Treasury’s control 

r the allocation of foreign currencies, particularly 

lars, for the import of pulp, newsprint and paper. 
[hat allocation limits the size of the pool of newsprint 

is country. It has been linked with a system by 
ch the limited newsprint supplies are shared out 
ng all the newspapers. (Periodicals that use either 
vsprint or mechanical printing papers are free from 

: control and so, too, by special dispensation, are most 

the local weekly newspapers.) The rationing control 

ts the size of newspapers on the basis of eight pages 

iay for the national dailies selling at 14d. It no longer 

soses a direct limit on circulation, though it does 

check the means that the newspapers can employ to 
promote sales. 

The actual mechanics of the distribution of news- 
print are under the direction of the Newsprint Supply 
Company, a non-profit-making concern controlled by 
the newspaper proprietors. The company, after taking 
account of the newsprint delivered directly from the 
home mills to the newspapers based on allocations made 
by the Board of Trade, rations out the imported supplies 
at an equalised price, so that though prices of imported 
newsprint vary the consumers pay the same price in the 
end. The equalised price is calculated after consulta- 
nons between the producers, the newspaper proprietors 
and the Government ; at the moment it is £53 §s. a 
‘cn. But the controlled price for newsprint produced in 


- 


the British mills is at the moment {£51 I0s.aton. The 
British mills pass back the difference between the home 
price and the equalised price (that is 35s. a ton) to the 
Newsprint Supply Company, which, after meeting its 
expenses, takes account of these remittances in revising 
the equalised price. 

hen newsprint supplies were restricted by chronic 
shortages of materials and shipping, few criticisms were 
evelled at these arrangements. But as soon as there 
was some prospect of better supplies, the rationing 
system came under heavy fire. The current year’s 
estimates for newsprint in Britain provide the 


ammunition: — , 

Supplies (in tons) Consumption (in tons) 
Imports. . 2.05 331,000 Newspapers .... 729,000 
Home mills...., 630,000 Periodicals ..... 88,000 
Krom stock,.... 6,000 Exports........ 150,000 

Total: .fsecvee 967,000 BRORE Spe ix cos 967,000 


These figures may exaggerate this year’s rate of produc- 
tion from the home mills and the estimate for exports 
by about 20,000 tons ; but they do approximately square 
with the estimated needs of the newspapers (plus the 
periodicals) in this year of control. But this year’s con- 
sumption by the newspapers alone compared with the 
prewar figures is striking for it still shows a reduction 
of one-third : — 


Tons 
1939 1954 
Prom: Oa Mis 6h 6 ko 6s hbk sO RRS 650,000 400,000 
a.) Nea SNe oS ee eS 300,000 225,000 
»» . Scandinavian mille 2.5. ob kk es 120,000 110,000 


Total (exc. periodicals and exports) 1,070,000 735,000 


The allocation of newsprint between the various 
types of newspapers emphasises the predominance of 
the national dailies. The percentage figures are shown 
in the two analyses below: — 


Per cent Per cent 
National daily and Sunday 59 Morning ...... 44 
Provincial dailyandSunday 29 Evening ...... 29 
Local weekly .......-see+ 74 Sunday....... 17 
National weekly ......... 4 OUP ris. vencs 10 
ee ee ee + 


With the exception of the local weeklies, all these 
newspapers are restricted in the number of pages they 
can print. A total consumption of between 730,000 and 
735,000 tons a year allows for the new publications, 
particularly the national weeklies and the junior news- 
papers, on the eight-page standard. But if there were 
any increase in the number of pages more than 735,000 
tons a year would be needed. Next year the newspapers 
will receive more. On the basis of foreign currency 
allocations already granted, supplies available for the 
newspapers next year should be as follows: — 


Tons 
From Home mills... ......0seseee00 _ 400,000 
sa SN WEEN i ov eaw ee ve 300,000 
»» Scandinavian mills............ 150,000 
Ti ecco et vi avek oe 850,000 


Will an extra 115,000 tons be enough to give the 
newspapers the freedom that some of them demand ? 
Certainly it would not enable the newspapers to return 
to their prewar number of pages, even if any of them 
wished to do so. Such a step (which would fill the most 
sanguine newspaper office with dismay) would require 
over 2 million tons of newsprint a year—on the basis of 
current circulations, now about 70 per cent higher than 
in 1939. Nor have the newspapers the capacity to print 
their prewar number of pages at their present 
circulations. 

The extra 115,000 tons in prospect for 1955 will 
almost certainly lead to an increase—though only a 
modest one—in the average size of newspapers. To add 
one more page a day to the national newspapers would 
require an extra 75,000 tons a year ; if all newspapers 
of every kind added an extra page the figure would be 
nearer 90,000 tons. One extra page for all newspapers 
(which would mean three eight-paged papers and three 
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ten-paged papers a week) would absorb a good part of 
the extra supplies and even if some newspapers did not 
use their full allocations an extra two pages would put 
a hard squeeze on the prospective 850,000 tons. That 
squeeze would be all the harder because stocks of news- 
print are downto about 70,000 tons (between four and 
five weeks’ supply) compared with the normal safety 
limit of about 100,000 tons—a safety limit which, with 
the new entrants clamouring for supplies, might itself 
appear to be too low. 

Is there any chance that newsprint supplies will in 
fact be greater than the estimated 850,000 tons for next 
year? The Treasury might grant more dollars and 
kroner for newsprint or pulp—or even lift the import 
restrictions altogether; but even if they did, extra 
supplies might not be available quickly from the fully 
employed mills in Canada and Scandinavia. Nor does 
it seem that there will be any home newsprint capacity 
to spare. The new Bowater machine at Kemsley (with 
a rated capacity of 60,000 tons) is not expected to come 
into production until the second half of next year. The 
existing home mills are fully employed—working 
in some cases beyond the usual peak schedule 
of 132 hours a week—and there seems little 
chance, unless there is a very steep rise in the price 
of newsprint, that the British producers will switch 
capacity from the more profitable mechanical printing 
papers and wall paper base papers; some of which can 
be produced on the same machines as newsprint. 
Neither the Government nor the producers themselves 
would relish a switch to home consumption at the 
expense of newsprint exports, which go largely to the 
Commonwealth at rather more favourable profit margins, 
A little—but only a littke—may be gained by the news- 
papers at the expense of the periodicals. The arithmetic 
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does not add up to an immediate bonfire of newsprint 
control—nor does common sense. 

The present Government would presumably like to 
consign the control on mewspaper pages to the 
flames, but that might not be easy when there 
is no unanimity of opinion among the consumers them- 
selves. Where there is an impatient queue of would-be 
advertisers, there the clarion call for liberty rings sharp 
and clear. But those national newspapers that are scor- 
ing little or no increase in demand and the magazines 
and the local newspapers which have scooped up adver- 
tising from the overflow pipes of their more successful 
rivals, may well feel that freedom should come 
gradually. Even the big papers might have doubts 
about complete freedom and about the abrogation of 
the equalised price if that would involve them in bid- 
ding up the price of newsprint to even higher levels. 
Those newspapers that bought their newsprint directly 
from Canada before the war would hardly welcome 
arrangements which left them again wholly dependent 
on Canadian mills—where the price is high. And those 
newspapers that have interests in newsprint mills may 
well have a different attitude from those that have none. 
That conflict of interest is likely to delay the granting 
of freedom and may shape the form of freedom when 
control is lifted. 


* 


It is no secret that discussions are currently under 
way—as they have been on other occasions in the past 
—between the producers, the consumers, the Govern- 
ment and the Newsprint Supply Company to agree on 
some plan for relaxing the control on newsprint. Nor 
is it any secret that these discussions have revealed con- 
siderable differences in opinion. But there is a com- 
promise way out—and it is towards this solution that 
discussions appear to be edging. It is that the Govern- 
ment should withdraw completely from the rationing 
scheme, leaving the consumers and producers to work 
a voluntary scheme of newsprint distribution and page 
rationing while the supplies of newsprint remain 
limited. Indeed, the Government might be unwilling 
to relinquish control unless an equitable scheme of that 
sort was worked out. A voluntary scheme could be 
operated through the machinery of the Newsprint 
Supply Company, which, in any case, would be difficult 
to wind up at a stroke of a pen because it and the news- 
papers have obligations to each other which extend up 
to the end of 1958. 

Voluntary rationing is, however, only a halfway house 
—as it was at the beginning of the war before the 
Government took over control. With common sense 
and good will it could be made effective for a limited 
period. And so long as the amount of newsprint avail- 
able remained limited, it would offer some protection 
against a steep rise in its price. Compromise it may 
be ; but it would be a first step forward towards 
more effective competition in Fleet Street and towards 
better newspapers. 
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Markets and the Strikes 


HE stock markets this week have given another demon- 
FE stration of their recent habit of focusing upon good 
news and shrugging off bad. Until last Wednesday their 
behaviour seemingly showed complete indifference to the 
spreading of the strikes that have affected London’s docks 
and bus services—not to mention its supply of newspapers 
n Monday last. But neither this inconvenience nor 
he economic losses that flow from the paralysis of the 
Port of London seemed able to compete, in market judg- 
ment, with the prevailing optimism—a mood that had 
drawn further strength from the buoyant tone of the 
Chancellor’s final speech at Blackpool last week. On 
Monday and Tuesday the ordinary share index of The 
Financial Times rose by rather more than a full point, 
to a new peak of 175.4. 

On Wednesday morning, however, the City was taking 
a more nervous view of the risks inherent in this labour 
situation, as signs appeared of the hold-up that is being 
caused in Britain’s exports and the threat to the smooth 
flow of perishable foods and even of raw materials and 
fuel. On that same day, too, the long-awaited resumption 
of interim dividend payments by the Ford Motor Company 
sharply jolted the City optimists—the § per cent payment 
was at less than half the rate paid for the previous full 
year, with the result that the Company’s ordinary stock 
dropped by 2s. to 80s., and lost a further 1s. 143d. on 
Thursday. The ordinary share index, however, which lost 
on Wednesday the whole of its previous two days’ gain, 
rallied again slightly to 174.5 on Thursday. 

Meanwhile, the gilt-edged market has kept steady to 
firm, under the dominant influence of mounting expecta- 
tions of the next big refinancing operation by the Treasury. 
The report of the Gas Council, discussed in detail in sub- 
sequent notes this week, implies that there will be no new 
Gas loan until well into 1955, since the Council’s bank 
overdrafts, at about £33 million, now stand at little more 
than half the level reached on the eve of the issue of the 
last market loan, in August, 1953. This indication, and 
the completion of the Summers’ operation have led the 
market to assume that the way is now clear for a Treasury 
move to provide for the £735 million of 2} per cent 
Exchequer stock due next February (in addition to the 
residual £122 million of Serial Funding stock due next 
month). It still seems possible, however, that the needs 
of some other trustee borrowers may be met first. One 
interesting issue of this character has been carried through 
this week ; the Scottish Agricultural Securities Corporation 
issued £1 million of 33 per cent. Debenture stock 1979-84, 
by private placing at 993. Roughly a quarter of this amount 
was released to the market and dealings opened on Thurs- 


Business Notes 


day at {£1003 and closed at 101}. Unlike the stocks of 
the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation and the other issue 
of Scottish Aelndsiaad Securities, the new issue is free of 
transfer stamp. 


Morison’s Best 


HE result of the Iron and Steel Realisation Agency’s 
a offer of 9 million £1 ordinary shares in John Summers 
and Sons at 24s. 6d. is the most successful that Sir John 
Morison and his agency have yet achieved. The shares 
opened on Monday at a modest premium of 14d.; they 
have steadily improved until by the middle of the week 
the premium had reached 6d. per share, and at those 
rising prices a substantial, but by no means spectacular, 
number of shares has changed hands. It is estimated that 
the turnover in the first three days of dealing was of the 
order of half a million shares. Sir John Morison could 
not have hoped for a better result. “Stags” were hardly 
in at all ; the underwriters appeared to be steady investors 
and no kind of support from the consortium of issuing 
houses was given or had indeed been arranged. 

The result was achieved without the issue being fully 
subscribed by the public. Fifteen million shares were 
applied for, but as the underwriters had been required to 
support their underwriting with firm applications for the 
same number of shares, free applications from the non- 
underwriting public can only have amounted to 6 million 
shares, or two-thirds of the offer. The public and the 
underwriters naturally ranked equally for allotment, and the 
basis of allotment for those who were not former share- 
holders of the company was up to 1,000 shares in full and 
34 per cent of the larger applications, For the former 
shareholders—a class which naturally happened to include 
many of the underwriters—the basis was, up to 2,000 
shares in full and 60 per cent of the larger applications. 

What was it that distinguished the Summers offer from 
earlier offers by the agency and made applicants decide 
to make up their holdings instead of selling them? A 
buoyant stock exchange over the period of the offer cer- 
tainly helped. If the agency cannot sell steel shares in 
these markets it never will, Those who tendered advice 
on the terms of the offer will also feel that they have now 
taken the measure of the re-nationalisation risk, and that a 
dividend yield of £7 7s. per cent plus expansion prospects 
compared with a yield of about £4 12s. per cent on other 
leading industrials adequately offsets that risk. The fact 
that the other steel shares that have been resold to the 
public now generally stand above the prices at which they 
were first offered suggests that there are at least a few 
buyers on the current basis. 
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Jobs for All the Boys 


RITAIN’S total working population increased by 110,000 

people during August, as the boys and girls who left 
school this sumrfier went into jobs. They will have had 
little difficulty in finding the kind of employment they 
wanted ; this summer has seen the advent of large-scale 
advertising by major companies to set out the attractions 
of. their own industry, and the possibilities of training in 
any skill they choose, before the young entry. 

But demand for labour of all agés and kinds, in addition, 
has seldom been as ravenous as it is in industry today. 
Unemployment is still down at 1.1 per cent of the total 
number of employees, and the shortage of skilled labour 
that has been present in most sections of industry since this 
spring is now being widened to take in semi-skilled and 
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unskilled people. Labour, this winter, seems likely to be 
the scarcest resource in the economy; and some people 
feel that it is already putting the brake upon the rise in 
industrial production. With employment as full as at 
present, and with a labour force that cannot be expected to 
increase very significantly, a continuance of the sharp rise 
that has recently been achieved can only be achieved by 
more efficient use of labour—higher productivity, through 
work study or, primarily, through bringing in more pro- 
ductive machinery. Investment shows some signs of 
increasing, but it is not a quick business ; the plant and 
equipment coming newly into service this autumn will 
have been decided on during last year or earlier, when the 
business outlook was much less unmixedly rosy. Nor are 
the supplies of industrial materials as easy as they’ were 
when the boom first became general several months ago ; 
to sustain this year’s pace will tax all the energies of 
management. 


Pressure on Steel 


T would not be true to say that scarcity of steel. is yet 
] holding up the increase of production in engineering at 
all generally ; but in some sections consumers would like 
considerably more than they can get, and the unexpected 
swell in total demand is more than even a record output 
from the steel industry can satisfy alone. During the first 
three-quarters of this year steel output was at an annual 
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rate of better than 18} million ingot tons, and over the 
whole year the industry can probably make that 18} million 
tons; even so, it is having to increase its imports. The 
bounding demand of the motor industry, and a general in- 
crease in demand among consumers of flat steel, has made 
it necessary to step up imports of sheet to a rate of about 
200,000 tons a year; tinplate demand is more than the 
industry can supply, and the increase in building has now 
caused pressure upon supplies of medium sized structural 
gitders. Wire rods, where demand recovered very sharply 
after a period of slackness during which the suppliers had 
taken large export contracts, are inadequate to meet orders ; 
these too, may have to be imported. 

Much of the increased imports of steel sheet this year 
has come from the United States, where steel has been easily 
available, the industry operating at about 30 per cent beloy 
capacity. The Continental steelworks have not been a; 
fully employed as the British, but demand has picked 
up during the summer; some of the British imports ha 
come from there. There are some signs of a recovery 
demand in the United States ; but for the present, if Br: 
industry needs more steel than the country can produce 
is not difficult to obtain it from across the Atlantic. 


Sunshine in the Shops 


HE persistent buoyancy of retail sales has been one 
a surprises of a bad summer. The last time ¢! 
the weather was bad, it precipitated a retail slump. Thi 
year, people have continued to buy clothes how 
unseasonable the temperature and have continued, 
more unseasonably, to buy household goods. The resu! 
are shown in the rising volume of personal spending 
in the steady increase in the monthly retail sales retu 
Personal spending in the second quarter of the year wis 
as high as it has ever been for the season ; £2,874 mil 
worth of goods were bought, £123 million more than 
the second quarter of 1952 and the highest total record 
for any quarter except last Christmas. Food s 
understandably, provided the big slice of £46 mili 
towards the increase on last year’s spending; they \ 
running at £935 million. Beer sales showed a fall, tob: 

a rise. With more homes, housing, fuel and houscho'd 
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coods between them accounted for a further £31 million 
«| the extra spending and clothing for £24 million; the 
balance was accounted for by an increase in miscellaneous 
‘ems, including an extra {1 million on drinks other than 
In terms of constant prices, people were buying 
it 4 per cent more goods than they were during the 

e three months of 19§2. 
rhese results have been foreshadowed by the monthly 
ies returns. The latest, for August, show that the value 
f goods sold during the month was 5 per cent higher 
he food departments and from 10 to 16 per cent 
gher—depending on whether the shops were small or 
‘rge—in the non-food departments. The multiples 


pped up their clothing sales by 30 per cent in their- 


1en’s departments and 22 per cent in their men’s. The 

‘+ shops did not do so well as this; the department 

-s’ clothing sales went up about Io per cent, and the 

peratives and the independent shops showed a smaller 

rease. An interesting element in retailing is the fierce 

petition that has developed between the department 

es and the independent radio specialists in television 

The stores are bidding for custom by offering 

ractive service and during August, when the Radio 

w is held, their sales went up 42 per cent in the radio 

electrical departments whereas the independents’ 

went up 38 per cent. The multiples do not offer 

us competition here; their chosen field is clothing, 

secondly, furniture. Their furniture and furnishing 

s were 22 per cent higher than in the previous August. 

Retailers still do not seem sufficiently confident of their 

re to raise their stocks as much as their sales have 

en. They were 8 per cent higher at the end of August 

in the big shops, while sales were double those of the 

t before. The wholesalers, on the other hand, are 

holding 16 per cent more stocks than a year ago, although 

ir sales during the year have so far not been any higher 
than during 1953. 


Satisfaction in Gas 


‘ST year the British gas industry sold slightly less gas 
L for considerably more money, and the year seemed to 
the Gas Council “ in many respects the most satisfying since 
the Boards assumed their responsibilities.” It is fair to 
say that the rise of 4 per cent in the average price of gas 
(from 1§.73d. a therm to 16.39d.) was the consequence of 
a rise in costs of gas production (after taking credit for 
by-products) of about 7 per cent (to just under 10d. a 
herm). After providing about £16.4 million for deprecia- 
on and £13.3 million for interest, the industry’s total turn- 
ovcr of £297.4 million (about 57 per cent of it from gas 
sales) left it the modest net surplus of £2,111,536. 
bviously, the industry is not making much money at its 
consumers’ expense ; even so, its satisfaction over stability 

‘ sales in an admittedly warm twelve months—during 
hich electricity consumption nevertheless rose by 6.9 per 
cent and the solid fuels, despite the fall in coal production, 
probably showed a tiny rise in consumption—is still 
intriguing. 

Domestic and commercial consumption of gas—which 
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amounts for about 68 per cent of all sales—is of course 


_ particularly sensitive to temperature, and 1953/54 was a 


noticeably milder year than usual. Industrial sales of gas, 
which the industry is continuing steadily to promote, were 
healthier, rising by 3 per cent; they made up just over a 
quarter of all gas sales. The milder weather had some 
effect upon sales of coke, but for the twelve months as a 
whole these rose slightly at home, with some reduction 
in exports despite price-cutting. During early 1953 the 
demand for the chemical products that the industry sells, 
such as tar, ammonia, and benzole, with spent oxide for 
sulphuric acid production, was slack, but it improved 
later and over the full year the tonnage of by-products sold 
went up. , 

One tangible. reason for the industry’s satisfaction 
was the chance to shift its emphasis to development. With 
easier supplies of steel and of cast iron pipes, the industry 
has been able to make more progress in modernising its 
carbonisation plant and in the interlinkage of works into 
gas distribution grids, allowing old and inefficient equip- 
ment to be taken out. Its gas-making capacity rose by 
about 13 per cent during the year ; but perhaps a better 
measure of the advance was the fact that it invested 
£46 million in the fixed assets of the industry and in 


research facilities.- 


Escape from Coal ? 


OME of the gas industry’s expenditure upon research, 
and more of its leaders’ anxiety, is at present being 
invested in searching for ways to escape from its present 
abject dependence upon coal. At present practically the 
whole of Britain’s gas supplies are made from the carbonisa- 
tion of-coal, roughly 86 per cent in the industry’s own plant 
and 13 per cent in coke ovens owned by the steel industry, 
the National Coal Board, and other operators, which sell 
this gas to the Area Gas Boards ; these supplies will grow 
in importance. Last year, only about 455,000 tons of oil 
were used for gas manufacture, and most of this was used 
for the enrichment of the carburetted water gas (made 
primarily from coke) which the industry uses as standby 
plants to meet peak demands. The industry bought some 
pure propane and butane from oil refineries, -a certain 
amount of refinery tail gas, and a little methane that the 
National Coal Board pumps out of a few mines. The Gas 
Council, at any rate, would like to see these alternatives to 
coal considerably developed—particularly heavy fuel oil as 
a source of gas, and natural gas from the deposits for which 
it is prospecting. Its desire is easily explained ; since the 
industry was nationalised the price of the coal it buys has 
risen by about a third. 

This emphasis explains the chairman’s somewhat 
unenthusiastic remarks this week about the possibility of 
processes for complete gasification (i.c., without making 
coke) of lower-grade coals than the industry can carbonise 
in its existing plant. The trend of carbonisation coal prices 
seems likely to rise even more than coal prices in general, 
as the Coal Board “ opens its concertina,” and the gas indus- 
try’s interest in direct gasification of oil is understandable. 
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At the same time, fuel oil is often a direct competitor with 
gas in industrial applications, where the industry’s main 
hope of expansion lies, so that once again the gas industry 
would depend on a competitive fue! as a raw material ; the 
way of a secondary fuel industry, without the tremendous 
impetus of electricity, is not easy. Natural gas in this country 
is a hope, and the industry is even taking seriously the possi- 
bility of importing natural gas liquefied, from the Middle 
East or possibly from Europe ; here the oil industry would 
be a very willing seller. All these alternative possibilities 
are being examined ; even so, despite the chairman’s pessi- 
mism, the largest single item of research expenditure that 
the industry is now involved in is the development of pro- 
cesses for the complete gasification of low-grade coal, 
notably the building of a Lurgi generator at Birmingham. 


Control of Strategic Exports 


HE details of the relaxation in the strategic control of 
ar exports to Russia and other Soviet countries (excluding 
China) were published by the Board of Trade this week. This 
followed the announcement by the President of the Board of 
Trade last July that international agreement on the revisions 
had been reached in Paris. In fact the relaxation took effect 
on August 16th, and interested exporters have already been 
advised. The licensing of goods for export to the Soviet 
bloc falls into two heads. List 1 contains the prohibited 
items ; for these an export licence is required for all other 
destinations (except the British Commonwealth and the 
United States) in order to check trans-shipments to the 
Soviet bloc. This list also includes some strategic goods that 
are scarce, and require a licence for export to the British 
Commonwealth and the United States as well. List 2 con- 
tains the items that can be licensed for export to the Soviet 
bloc up to a limited (and undisclosed) value for each export- 
ing country. The items on list 2 are also subject to licensing 
for export to other countries except the British Common- 
wealth and the United States. 

The effect of the revisions is to reduce the number of items 
on both lists. List 1 shrinks from 250 to about 170 items, 
and list 2 from 90 to 20. A large number of the categories 
remaining under control, such as general purpose machine 
tools, electric generating plant, locomotives and railway 
equipment, chemicals and chemical plant, are also defined 
less comprehensively than before. It is impossible to assess 
the amount of trade thus set free, but the President of the 
Board of Trade described it as “ substantial.” The goods 
removed from the lists are mainly machinery and plant, such 
as certain types of diesel engines, marine internal combustion 
engines, tractors, turbines, scientific equipment, metal work- 
ing and co-axial cable machines, heat exchangers, and rubber 
and plastics working machinery. Control has also been 
tightened here and there ; specified electronic equipment and 
another 14 items have been added to list 1, and will require 
export licences to all countries other than the British 
Commonwealth and the United States. The control of 
exports to China is not affected ; in logic, the case for bring- 
ing that control into line with new lists for the Soviet bloc 


seems strong, but politically the sn may not be the 
best time to initiate it. 
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BEA in the Red 


RITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS’ chronic inability to balance 
B its accounts can be reduced to one single cause: the 
corporation“is selling its services too cheaply. This is the 
inescapable conclusion to the corporation’s full accounts for 
1953-54, which were published this week. The deficit on 
the year’s operations reached £1,773,797, larger than in any 
year since 1949 and 21.6 per cent higher than for 1952-53. 
These accounts relate to a period when the factors that 
usually determine the profitability of an airline were swinging 
in the corporation’s favour. For the first time since the war, 
BEA’s major services were being operated with modern, 
highly competitive aircraft, and were drawing traffic away 
from competitors. The number of passengers carried rose 
by more than 18 per cent to 1,656,779 ; revenue rose Py 
12.§ per cent to £14,773,170 ; costs dropped sharply fro. 
50.6d. per ton mile flown to 47.5d., a reduction of more 
than 6 per cent; and the proportion of space sold—the 
critical factor in airline eeonomics—went up from 62.9 per 
cent to 64.1 per cent. With a load factor only fractionally 
higher than this (64.5 per cent), British Overseas Airways 
Corporation made a profit of nearly £1 million after meeting 
all charges including provision for taxation. 

British European Airways actually showed a small profit 
of £64,326 on its direct operating account, the first time that 
this has happened. In the previous year, the corporation 
recorded a loss of as much as £449,998 on its operating 
account. The year’s mounting deficit was incurred because 
revenue was not sufficient to cover the airline’s fixed charges: 
amortisation of its growing fleet, and service on the increased 
capital needed to pay for the new aircraft. Out of a total 
expenditure of £16,546,967, the provision for amortisation 
and depreciation during the year was £1,266,877, not far 
short of double the £707,693 provided under the same 
heads in the previous year, Interest charges amounted to a 
further £588,070, compared with £330,707 the year before. 


* 


The corporation operates under certain handicaps ; it is 
obliged to operate certain basically uneconomic services 
like those to the North of Scotland, the loss on 
which was in the region of £300,000 last year. It 
is more difficult to break even on short-haul 
operations than it is on longer routes. Air traffic between 
Britain and Europe is not regular ; it is subject to seasonal 
fluctuations and holiday peaks when the traffic flows in one 
direction only. But most airlines, if they have not these 
precise difficulties, have others like them. .A number of 
uneconomic routes are a characteristic feature of any air net- 
work. BEA’s difficulties have arisen partly because tou: 
services, sold at roughly 30 per cent discount on first-c! 
flights, were introduced on almost all its European route: 
the beginning of the financial year 1953-54, and the fares, as 
it now turns out, were too low to cover total costs. The ra‘cs 
were internationally agreed between the airlines, though 09 
carrier was obliged to introduce them. As a consequence, 
BEA’s revenue per ton mile fell 8.5 per cent, while costs ic! il 
by only 6.1 per cent. The financial out-turn might have 
been different had some first-class services been retained, 
especially on routes operated with Viscounts. 
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JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 


Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 





COUNTING THE COST 


Message for Chief Engineers and Executives responsible for new construction 


WHEN YOU CONSIDER A TENDER do you know what 
the job will really cost ? Will the work be finished on 
time ? How much will the delay cost your Company 
if your new works goes into production six months 
late ? Will there be heavy maintenance costs and pro- 
duction hold ups after completion of the work ? 
Plainly, the lowest tender is not necessarily the cheap- 
est; reliability, efficiency and quality have, in the 
long run, a value to be taken into account. 

The time to evaluate these questions is before the 
contract is placed. A tender’s worth is not shown by 
price alone. What is behind it in reputation, in ex- 
perience and skill, in plant capacity ? Pre-planning, 
method study, targetting, the right use of heavy 


plant and small tools, all these have an important 
part in the scientific approach te the problem of 
construction. 

John Laing and Son Limited are always pleased 
to be called in during the initial stages of design, 
when experience and advice can often effect the 
greatest saving in time and money. In this way they 
can bring their full capacity to bear on a job right 
from the start. Behind their tender is a reputation 
valued far higher than the price of any contract—a 
reputation which the Company intends to maintain 
by giving complete satisfaction, not only when the 
contract is signed, not only on completion, but for 
the years to come. 


Great Britain, Canada, Union of South Africa, Rhodesia 


ZEITSCHRIFT 


_KRED 


fiir das gesamte 


ITWESEN 


(THE JOURNAL OF FINANCE AND CREDITS) 
Editors: Erich Achterberg and Volkmar Muthesius 


THE 1955 YEARLY SERIES 


begins on 1% January with a Special Foreign Number in German, which will be full of 
good articles and will circulate throughout the world. This is 


A GOOD OPPORTUNITY 


for establishing new connections with business people and banks in all countries. 


Please ask for free sample copies, with tariff of advertising rates and practical 
suggestions for the effective lay-out and placing of your advertisement. 


Correspondence is conducted in all languages. Copy provided for adver- 
tisements in your own language will be correctly translated by us into German. 


VERLAG FRITZ KNAPP (Publishers) - + 


FRANKFURT on MAIN Germany 
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The Library of the new 

Mexico University, with mosaic 
murals and relief sculpture by 
Juan O’Gorman, is one of a group 
of buildings which represent, 
perhaps forthe first time, 

a large-scale regional expression 
of modern building inspired 

and vitalised by the local genius 
of country and people. 


for new ideas in aluminium 


- ask 





PARENT COMPANY OF 


PRODUCTS INCLUDE? Ingots and Billets INTERNATIONAL ALLOYS, LTO 


Sand and Die-Castings RENFREW FOUNDRIES, LTD. 


Bars, Sections, Tubes and Forgings SOUTHERN FORGE, LTD. 
Buildings and Engineering Structures S.M.D. ENGINEERS, LTD. 
Containers and Food Equipment WARWICK PRODUCTION CO., LTD. 


ALMIN LIMITED+> FARNHAM ROYAL- BUCKS: Telephone FARNHAM COMMON 595 
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Cotton “Set Aside” 


nt American cotton crop is going to be rather bigger 
T than the previous forecast suggested, but to an Admini- 
stration burdened by cotton it must still look mercifully 
small. The damage caused by the hot weather was evidently 
exaggerated, for the third official estimate, published last 
week, put the crop on October Ist at 12.5 million bales, 
nearly 700,000 bales above the second estimate, and only 
slightly below the first estimate of 12.7 million bales. Such 
a crop would be 4 million bales less than the 16.5 million 
bales produced last year, when acreage was not restricted. 
Prices of American cotton had already weakened in anticipa- 
tion of a higher estimate, and have since held fairly steady ; 
the spot quotation in New York is now about 35.50 cents 
a lb., and December futures are about 34.85 cents a lb. With 
a carry-over from last season of 9.6 million bales, the total 
supply this year would be about 22 million bales, the same 
as in 1953-54. Exports this year are expected to increase 
to some 4.§ million bales, and domestic consumption should 
also be higher at about 9 million bales. The probable carry- 
over into 19§§-§6 of 8.5 million bales would still be huge, 
but the “set aside” provisions in the new Agricultural Act 
should spare the farmer the pain of another drastic 
reduction in acreage. 

The Act will enable the Government to set aside 
between 3 and 4 million bales when calculating the “ normal 
supply ” that determines the level of the support price. The 
permitted acreage may thus be maintained at about this 
year’s figure, and the support price could still be at 90 per 
cent of parity, the upper limit of the new range (the lower 
limit is 824 per cent). The cotton set aside would be 
earmarked for export under the expanded programme for 
the disposal of surplus American commodities, Foreign 
producers of American-type cotton may well ponder the 
implications of this programme when they are considering 
an expansion of their acreage. The American delegate to 
the International Cotton Advisory Committee’s conference 
at Sao Paulo last June remarked tartly that the United 
States would be forced to re-examine its plans for restrict- 
ing output if foreign producers put in an acre of cotton for 
every acre taken out of cultivation in the United States. 
As it is American farm policy that is to blame for the 
surplus, that warning has the sound of an impertinence. 
But whether or not the acreage of “ outside” growths is 
increased, foreign producers are likely to meet competition 
from the United States which ‘is not to their taste. 


Cheaper Housing 


:: line of battle organised by the building societies is 
so far unbroken. The move of the Halifax society in 
reducing its charge for mortgages from 4} per cent to 4 per 
cent has recruited no allies inside the movement. But 
outside it has found one important supporter—the Minister 
of Housing. Mr Macmillan said in Blackpool last week: 

What Halifax says today England will say tomorrow.” 
The reduction in mortgage charges by that society, and the 
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fact that it is content to work on a gross margin of 13 per 
cent between its borrowing rate and its lending rate natur- 
ally fits in with the drive to reduce building costs. The 
Minister has also taken a step towards bringing house owner- 
ship within easier reach by the arrangement he now suggests 
to the societies whereby legal charges—an appreciable item 
to the buyer who finds difficulty in finding the modest 
initial deposit needed under the new scheme—can be incor- 
porated in the mortgage loan. 

In the end Mr Macmillan’s hopes may be realised, but 
at the moment even his persuasion may not be enough to 
make the other societies keen to follow the Halifax society’s 
cut in its mortgage interest rate. Economic pressure would 
be effective but it is not yet working in that direction. The 
demand for mortgages still outruns the supply of lendable 
money flowing into the societies ; even if it had any inten- 
tion of doing so, the Halifax is not likely, therefore, to cut 
very far into the volume of new mortgage business of its 
rivals, many of which are having to ration money. The 
Halifax can presumably take its pick of the new mortgage 
business on offer. The best advances are usually those that 
provide an ample margin between the valuation of the 
property and the amount advanced ; the marginal advances 
to house buyers who have hardly any spare cash (whom the 
Minister is particularly concerned to help) are in a different 
category. 


The Smoking Boom 


ORE tobacco has been cleared from bond so far this 
year than in any previous year since 1947. Neither 
the cancer scare nor the return of freedom to sweet shops 
seems to have made any real difference to sales over the 
tobacco counter. Not only has production of -cigarettes 
and tobacco gone up but five of the leading manufacturers 
have apparently decided the time is suitable to introduce 
some new brands. Stephen Mitchell, the pipe tobacco 
manufacturing branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company, 
has entered the cigarette field with a “Three Nuns” 
brand selling at 3s. 9d. for 20. Godfrey Phillips has put 
a “ Red and White Marcovitch ” cigarette on to the market 
at the price of 3s. 7d. for 20. Ardath Tobacco Company 
is retailing at the same price a new tipped cigarette called 
“Grosvenor.” Rothmans has ventured into the counter 
sales trade with two brands: “ Pall Mall” tipped, at 3s. 7d. 
for 20, and “ Rothmans de luxe” at 3s. 9d. And George 
Dobie is bringing out a larger size,“ Four Square ” cigarette 
which will be sold at the usual price of 3s, 7d. This sudden 
flurry of competition in new cigarettes is the first to occur 
in the tobacco business since Dunhill introduced its 
successful “ White Spot” cigarette two years ago, and it 
is only the second since before the war. * 

Retailers are now enjoying a much easier flow of supplies, 
even of the leading cigarette brands, but the higher level 
of business is being maintained only by a deeper delving 
into bonded leaf stocks. At the end of July these were at 
their lowest level for the time of the year since I9§1. 
During the coming months stocks will be built up with 
shipments from the new 1954 crops, but the tobacco trade 
can hardly feel satisfied with the present level, which repre- 
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sents little more than a year and a half’s supply compared 
with the 27 months’ kept in hand before the war. Produc- 
tion of flue-cured tobacco—the principal grade used for 
most British cigarettes—in the main exporting countries 
is expected to be about the same this year as in 1953, which 
was somewhat below the level reached in the previous 
year. The total crop was again lower in the United States, 
falling from 2,255 million lb in 1952 to 2,057 million lb 
in 1953 and, on present indications, to 2,022 million Ib 
this year. The Southern Rhodesian crop, on the other 
hand, after several years affected by bad weather, was a 
record 120 million Ib, but the general quality was still not 
up to manufacturers’ requirements. Although the trade is 
using more Empire tobacco than ever before, it is still 
dependent upon North America for most of its higher grade 
supplies. Tobacco companies are hoping that the Treasury 
can afford to be more liberal with its dollars this year. 
Last year a $20 million tobacco bonus was received under 
the provisions of the Mutual Security Act dealing with 
surplus commodities ; whether this wilf be repeated has 
yet to be decided. There is one consolation, however, for 
the industry: prices at the auctions held so far have, for 
once, been a little lower. 


Standard Limbers Up 


TANDARD Motor Company will soon raise fresh per- 
manent capital by an issue of preference shares ; with 
that object its authorised capital is to be increased by the 
creation of 3 million {1 preference shares. The balance 
sheet shows why new capital is needed. In the year to 
August 31st the net value of fixed assets went up from 
£3,175,242 to £4,105,138 ; and, even more significantly, 
outstanding capital commitments are estimated at 
£2,25§,000 compared with {£1,502,000, Working capital 
requirements have also risen, with the book value of stocks 
and work in progress increasing from £6,594,396 to 
£7,304,058. Success for the new issue seems justified 
by the latest year’s results. The company produced 73,000 
cars, exporting 41,000, and 61,500 tractors, exporting 
45,500 through the Massey-Harris-Ferguson organisation ; 
its profits, after depreciation, amortisation and other charges, 
advanced from {1,749,905 to {2,273,563. 

The new issue can also be linked with the realignment of 
productive resources. To this theme the new chairman, 
Lord Tedder, devotes much of his review of the year’s 
trading. In addition to the plan for producing a new and 
larger tractor, agreement has been reached in principle 
between Standard and Massey-Harris-Ferguson for Stan- 
dard to supply “large quantities of tractor components 
to the United Stdtes for incorporation in the American- 
built Massey-Harris and Ferguson tractors.” When full 
production of the components is reached in 1956, the 
volume of Standard’s business with the tractor organisation 
will be “very substantially increased.” Standard is also 
expanding its diesel engine capacity. And when the pro- 
duction of the Rolls-Royce Avon engines ceases next year, 
further capacity will become available for “ domestic 
expansion.” Lord Tedder’s comment that the directors 
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are satisfied that “the decision to return to the small car 
market was a wise one” hints at the direction in which 
further expansion may take place. 


Jump in Trade Deficit 


HE provisional figures of British overseas trade last 

month are not impressive, but except for the con- 
tinuing fall in exports to Canada they do not reveal any 
grounds for concern. It seems that the recovery in exports 
was retarded simply by the holidays, and that the sharp rise 
in imports reflected the usual building up of stocks at this 
time of the year. Exports rose by £4.9 million to {210.5 
million fob—proportionately the same rise as in September 
last year. The average monthly value of exports in the 
third quarter came to {221.0 tnillion, only £3.1 million 
less than the average for the first half of the year, and 
£9.4 million (about 44 per cent) above the average for the 
same quarter of 1953. Re-exports in September fell by 
£2.2 million to the unusually low figure of £6.2 million. 
Imports rose by {19 million to £285.8 million cif; the 
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average monthly value of £280.1 million in the third 
quarter was only slightly above the average of {273.8 
million in the first half of the year, and £5.3 million ((wo 
per cent) higher than in the same quarter of 1953. Owing 
to the sharp rise in imports, the gross visible trade de‘icit 
jumped by £16.4 million to £69.2 million, the highest 
figure for over a year. Though the deficit has been rising 
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recently a average for the third queette was {51.3 
lion, an increase of £5§.5 million over the first half of 
year—it was still £3.5 million below the average for 

ihe same quarter of 1953. 

Exports to North America in September showed a wel- 
come increase of £2.3 million to £21.9 million, but this 
entirely due to arise of £2.6 million in shipments to 
United States ; shipments to Canada fell further by 
5,000 to the low level of £9.2 million, about half the 
. figure reached in June last year. While the average 
thly value of shipments to the United States in the 
| quarter, at £11.9 million, was only £600,000 below 
average for the second quarter, shipments to Canada 
ere {2.1 million lower at £10 million. Compared with 
third quarter. of 19§3, total shipments to North America 

e £4.8 million lower this year. 


Firmness in Jute 


“*HOUGH the Jute Control as a supplier of raw jute is 
‘| gradually fading away, it is still a boon to the Dundee 
ners. The earlier floods in Pakistan have delayed ship- 
its Of raw jute, and spinners on the Continent are having 
y premiums of as much as {6 a ton for spot supplies 
for afloat shipments. Not so the Dundee mills: having 
contracted to buy the Control’s remaining stocks—at the 
ket price—they are simply drawing more heavily on 
e stocks to replace shipments from Pakistan. The 
Control’s selling prices were raised again this week by 
berween £4 ros. and £6 10s. a ton, following the continued 
ery in the Pakistan market, where prices have regained 
levels ruling at the end of August ; firsts, for example, 
{7 higher at about {92 a ton, c.i.f. Continent. 

he extent of the damage to the Pakistan crop will not 
known for some time. The crop is believed to amount 
between 4.0 and 4.§ million bales, and the commission 
ointed by the government estimated that up to one 
would be of low quality unsuitable for export to 
markets other than India. Private reports say that the 
damage is much less ‘serious. The Indian crop has also 
uffered, but the carry-over in both countries from last 
on suggests that total supplies should be adequate, 
iough some of the higher grades may be somewhat short. 
erficially there may be little reason to expect any 
cal weakness in prices in the next two or three months, 

in a market as speculative as jute prediction is rash. 


Copper Dividends and Tax 


T HE Ordinary shares of the Rhodesian copper producers 
had soared so high in the trail of the rocket of rising 
Copper prices that the dividends from the Selection Trust 
up caused only a minor splutter, which died away when 

¢ pai of the tax complications had been worked out. 
The tax complications for a British shareholder, now that 
he group is resident in Rhodesia, are formidable. Fortu- 
u nat he is interested in Mufulira only indirectly through 
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the shares of Rhodesian Selection Trust which controls it. 
Fortunately, too, the dividends declared in 1953-54 by 
Rhodesian Selection Trust and Roan Antelope were exactly 
the same, so that he has only one sum to do. 

After these dividends have borne Rhodesian tax at 7s. 6d. 
in the £ the sums handed over to the London paying agents 
for British resident shareholders are subject to British tax 
at a provisional rate of 4s. 6d. in the £. On this notional 
basis the dividends of the two companies work out as 
follows : 


Payments Payments 
Dividends to Accruing to 
Actually Declared London British 
Agents Shareholders 


Interim of 74}d. on 5s. share, 

after deducting Rhodesian tax 

at i 06 Bi Baca 7 -50d. 5: 3d. 
Final of 2s. 6d. on 5s. share, 

subject to Rhodesian tax at 

FOO AS Adis an eicianguns 18+ 75d. 13-34. 


FORGE SRE i pada eR 26 «25d. 18-€4. 


These net payments in the hands of the British shareholders 
of the two companies compare with net payments in their 
hands in 1952-53 of 13.2d. from Rhodesian Selection Trust 
and 17.3d. from Roan Antelope. Shareholders can 
claim for an adjustment in the tax from the Inland 
Revenue authorities according to their individual circum- 
stances. But the provisional payments can serve as a 
guide for yield calculations ; the yield should be calculated 
on the net payments and then grossed up at the standard 
rate of British tax. On this basis Roan §s. shares yield abovt 
I2 per cent at the current price of 23s. 6d. and RST §3. 
shares just over 11} per cent at a price of 2§s. 

The companies have distributed a high proportion. of 
their net earnings in spite of the heavy development pr0- 
grammes in front of them and in spite of the recurrent and 
costly difficulties of securing fuel and transport. British 
shareholders benefit directly from this generous policy. They 
benefit only indirectly from the change in residence ; this 
arises not because of the different tax rates on dividends, 
but because the companies themselves do not have to pay 
British profits tax and pay income tax at 7s. 6d. in the £ 
instead of 9s. Their net profits thus approach more closely 
to their gross earm. “5. 


Tubeless Tyres 


ITHIN a few weeks of each other two tyre manu- 
facturers in this country have put tubeless tyres on 
to the market, and several others hope soon to be able to 


announce their marketing plans. The “ quality competition ” 


that reigns in the motor car industry and in its ancillaries 
made it virtually certain that once this tyre appeared it 
would be quickly taken up by most firms. For over three 
years research and development work has been carried out 
on tubeless tyres specially imported from the United States, 
where the four principal tyre makers have now all switched 
over to tubeless. Dunlop started commercial production 
in this country two or three months ago; some slight 
modifications have since been made to the tyre as a result 
of later research and a few shillings have been knocked off 


ae 


So ee ee 
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the price. Both the Dunlop and the Firestone tyre, which 
came out three weeks ago, sell at the same retail price as 
the ordinary cover and inner tube combined. 

The main advantage claimed for the tubeless tyre is that 
it greatly reduces the chance of a “ blow out.” The layer 
of non-porous rubber on the inside of the cover helps to 
seal over holes although it does not prevent all air escaping, 
and punctures, where they still occur, are slow ones. Not 
all tubeless tyres depend upon this inner liner, however ; 
one or two tyre makers are developing new covers that 
will be sufficiently air tight in themselves with only a small 
inner liner. The new tyre does not call for any radical 
change in production methods ; and servicing and repair 
present no real problem once dealers and garage hands 
have received training in the new techniques. But switch- 
ing over existing vehicles to tubeless tyres: calls for an 
expert examination of wheel rims. 

The need for a completely air tight rim has also meant 
that these tyres can so far be fitted only to the disc wheels 
on passenger cars, and on vans and light trucks that have 
passenger car chassis and wheels. Too much air escapes 
through the rims of wire spoke wheels and the two or three 
piece rims found on commercial and large passenger 
vehicles. Whether vehicle manufacturers will change over 
to the air-tight rims needed for tubeless tyres will depend 
very much on the success of these tyres in the passenger car 
market. At present production of these tyres is limited, but 
even at this level orders have already begun to pile up faster 
than makers can deliver. 


Making Coal Work Harder 


HE refresher course in fuel efficiency that was held 
, recently at Oxford for 87 works and plant engineers 
drawn from firms all over the country was an attempt to 
preach the gospel of using fuel more efficiently at the level 
in industry where it can be put into practice. It was 
organised mainly by the National Industrial Fuel Efficiency 
Service, which was set up in May to take over and develop 
the fuel efficiency branch of the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 
Nifes, as it has inevitably been nicknamed, provides a 
service of advice, demonstration stokers, inspection teams, 
and consultant engineers for industrial firms, and generally 
promotes the idea of using coal less wastefully. The amount 
of coal that is worth saving—at current prices—can be 
exaggerated ; but there is considerable room for economically 
worthwhile improvement in combustion methods and plant. 

The counterpart to Nifes is the £1 million loan scheme, 
set up in May, 1952, to help industry to install fuel-saving 
equipment. About £453,000 has so far been lent to 65 
different firms, and applications for £257,000 from a further 
59 firms are still awaiting decision. The number of loans 
granted has doubled in the last six months. But the time 
taken by the Ministry of Fuel and Power to consider each 
loan before it is granted, and the detailed examination made 
of each application is producing a swelling crop of criticism. 
Undoubtedly many firms put up schemes that do. not fit 
the purposes of the fund—in the last two years a hundred 
applications, totalling £309,000, have been either withdrawn 
or rejected—and each loan that is granted imvolves_a risk. 
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But the Ministry is being pressed to cut out some of these 
preliminary inquiries and to come to a quicker decision on 
whether each of these risks should be taken. 


A Pause in Pension Schemes 


TAFF life assurance and pension schemes brought rather 
less new business to the life offices in 1953 than in 
1952 which itself showed some falling away from the 1951 
peak. The check to this all-important branch of assurance 
business is understandable. Employers were awaiting the 
Millard Tucker report. _ After its publication and in spite 
of some disappointment that the Chancellor deferred c 
sideration of its sweeping recommendations, the flow of 
new “scheme” business seems to have continued little 
affected. There is no doubt that if and when Mr Butler 
concedes, or partly concedes, the right of the self-employed 
and of controlling directors to the same tax concessions on 
pension contributions as their employees the offices will 
experience a rush of new “scheme” business, part of 
which will probably be in place of “ individual” policies 
that would otherwise have been taken up by the same 
people. 
Figures from the Life Offices’ Association and the Asso- 
ciated Scottish Offices, which cover 99 per cent of the 


Policies in Force New Business 


Dec. $l, | Dec. 31, 


1952 1953 | 793 | 1S 
Group Life Assurances* £m. m. {m. fm 
Sums Assured 643°7 745-1 159-0 164-0 
Premiums ........ 14-1 16-2 3-2 | 31 
Estimated number of 
lives coveredt .... |1,400,000' 1,463,000| 319,000 277,000 
Group Pension 
Schemes : 
Pensions p.a.— 
(i) Active ...... 0-3 0-4 
(ii) Deferred . 40-4 43:1 
Premiums ........ 10-7 | 10-4 
Estimated number of 
lives covered ..... 217,000 | 223,000 
Schemes by Individual 
POLCIES: § 
Sums Assured ..... 305-0 356-0 84-5 | 76:1 
Pensions p.a.— 
fi) Active ..<<cs 1-0 . Ss eee 
(ii) Deferred .... 43-1 : 10-8 | 9-4 
Annual Premiums . 21-6 . 5-9 | 9°0 


Estimated number of 
lives covered ..... 


365,000 | 413,000| 94,000 | 95,000 


| 





* Including group endowment assurances. +. . 
t About 963,000 lives in 1952 and 1,040,000 lives in 1953 were covered under scouP 
life assurance policies and group pension schemes. There was a similar du a 


in the two sets of new business figures, amounting to 195,000 lives duplicated to + 158 
and 180,500 in 1955. 


§ The figures are mainly estimated. 


business done at home and abroad by United Kingdom 
offices and the business done in this country by Common- 
wealth offices, indicate that about 319,500 new lives were 
covered under staff life assurance and group pension 
schemes in 1953 compared with about 341,000 in 1953- 
Despite that small dip the total of such business 19 
force continues to expand. New and renewal premium 
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Exports for ‘Prosperity 


IN THE MARKETS of Lagos, in the bazaars of Bombay or on the 


docks of Port Said you can always be sure of seeing some 
I.C.I. product. Perhaps it will be bags of salt, or tins of 
dyestuffs; tins of anti-malaria tablets, or sacks of fertiliser. 
I.C.I. paints gleam in tropical sunshine on the walls of 
faraway hospitals; peasant farmers apply I.C.I. insecticides 
in the paddy fields. The Company’s 12,000 products are 
asked for in a hundred different countries, in a multitude of 
tongues. But whatever the language may be, the name of 
I.C.L., or its trademarks is recognised as signifying uniform 
quality and complete reliability, and products bearing it are 
eagerly sought by discerning buyers. 

In the world’s markets to-day, there is a constant demand 
for the products of British chemical invention — products 
ranging from the tough, versatile plastic, polythene, to the 
powerful ““ Gammexane ” insecticides. To meet this overseas 
demand and to develop its position in foreign markets, I.C.I. 
has created a world-wide selling organisation. In 38 countries 
I.C.I, has its own selling companies, while in nearly every 
other country there are independent agents for I.C.I.’s 
products. By this means, I.C.I. ensures that it has men on 
the spot to study the special needs of each foreign market, to 
adapt products to meet local conditions, and to provide 
aiter-sales service so that the customer gets full value and 
satisfaction from his purchase. This organisation has played 
an invaluable part in the Company’s successful drive to 
increase its overseas sales. In 1953, I.C.I.’s direct exports 
Were realising for the country, in hard and soft currency, 
more than £1,000,000 a week — a valuable contribution to 
the British balance of payments. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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are discovering the amazing 
properties of the Dunhill crystal filter 
which not only effectively filters 
the smoke but cools and mellows 
it—adding infinitely to your enjoyment. 
With black, white or coloured mouthpiece. 
Silvium 17/6 Goldium 25/~ 


Utah 





DE'NICOTEA 


seaens CRYSTAL FILTER 
TOBACCONIS HOLDER 


10 THE LATE KING GEORGE 
ALFRED OUNMAL LTO 
ALFRED DUNHILL LTD. 
30 DUKE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Renowned for pipes, lighters, cigarettes and tobaccos 


PYRENE / 


HIRE MAINTENANCE 


FIRE 


PROTECTION 











THE PYRENE COMPANY, LTD. 
9 Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.!. 
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They may not have 
money to burn but... 


It is just possible that right now this young family can’t 
afford to buy your products. But they’re keen and 
vigorous and always looking ahead and, if their progress 
in the past five years is anything to go by, they'll soon be 
in your market in quite a big way. Will they choose 
your products or those of your competitor? Which 
advertisements will give them the ambition to buy? 


With the biggest daily net sale on earth (over 4,600,000) 
and a strikingly realistic style of facing the problems 
of our time, the Daily Mirror appeals outstandingly to 
the younger generation. In fact, according to the 
I.1.P.A. Survey, it has 1,700,000 more readers under the 
age of 45 than any other national daily, and offers you 
the most powerful mass market coverage in the history 
of daily newspapers at the lowest square inch per 
thousand rate of all national dailies. Daily Mirror 
readers are young readers. Your customers today .... 
next month ....next year. — 
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"Now we know all the answers" 


commented the Chairman. 

'I get them with our Powers-Samas 
machines' purréd the Chief Accountant. 
‘These digests would have taken. weeks 
by hand. With punched cards we produce 
them in a matter of hours.' 

"Very contemporary" approved the 
Chairman. "What a pleasure to know 
what’s happening while a campaign is 
still going on instead of when it’s over. 
Electronic methods no doubt?" 

‘Yes. Powers-Samas is the most 
up-to-date system of keeping business 


up-to-date, with the latest electronic 


developments where they are most useful. ' 


There ts a range of Powers-Samas punched card equipment 
for every type of application. 
Office Efficiency: Powers-Samas supply a complete range of 


the latest office equipment. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


POWERS-SAMAS 


Powers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) Limited, 
Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bare, London, B.01. 
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income last year from the schemes was {96.1 million (31.5 
per cent of total premiums) compared with £85.9 million 
33.9 per cent) in 1952 and {71.4 million (31.5 per cent) 
in 19§I. 

Total funds of the life offices are growing faster than 
ever ; last year they increased by £173 million, following 
an expansion of {£133 million in 1952 (in which year 
exceptionally large transfers to investment reserves to meet 
depreciation in the market value of securities disguised 
the full flow of new money). Total life and annuity funds, 
which passed the £2,000 million mark in 1952, reached 
{2,204 million at the end of 1953. 


Secondhand Ship Prices 


N the last two or three weeks, prices paid for secondhand 
| cargo ships have taken an upward turn. A few weeks 
igo a Liberty ship of Liberian registry was sold for 
$500,000. Last week it is believed that the same owners 
refused an offer of $630,000 for a sister ship. Nothing 
can be deduced from an isolated example, particularly con- 
cerning one owner, but there have been other signs of a 
firmer market, not confined to Liberty ships. British 
owners sold a motorship of about 9,150 tons d.w. built in 
1936 for about £180,000 in July. An exactly similar ship 

s been sold for November delivery, by other British 
owners, for what is reported to be £220,000. These im- 
proved quotations have doubtless responded to two market 
trends, namely the recent improvement in tramp freight 
rates and the simultaneous rise in European scrap steel 
prices, which have increased from about {5 per ton gross 

about £8. Far Eastern scrap values have followed suit, 
though in the United States the trend is downwards. 


Company Notes 
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The sales quoted above, however, have been not for 
scrap but for trading, generally to Greek or other foreign 
owners. British owners have been sellers, not buyers. It 
is tempting to deduce either that operators abroad take a 
more optimistic view of near-term earning prospects or 
that their earnings after taxation are more likely to show 
a profit, particularly in view of the fact that they could have 
bought the same ships in 1950 for little over £100,000. 
On the other hand, they may be banking on the fact that 
new shipbuilding costs, particularly in the United King- 
dom, are continually enhancing the value of existing 
secondhand ships. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Output of tea in North India is recovering from the effect 
of the floods. In the nine months ending September the 
crop amounted to 363 million lb, which is 16 million Ib 
larger than at the same time last year. 


* 


Prices of raw wool, which rallied last month, have lost 
ground again, and are now at their lowest point this season. 
Merino wools generally are about 15 per cent cheaper than 
at the end of last season, and fine crossbreds are about 10 
per cent cheaper. 


* 


The International Bank announces that it has made a 
loan of $11,100,000 to El Salvador to pay the foreign 
exchange costs of completing an all-weather highway along 
the Pacific coast. The loan is for twelve years at 4} per 
cent including the one per cent commission charged by the 
Bank. Amortisation will begin on April 15, 1959. 


residence of the company from Britain to 
the United States. It remains to be seen 
whether the Treasury will agree to the 
sale of what is largely a dollar investment. 


BORAX CONSOLIDATED. 
The £1 ordinary shares of Borax Con- 
solidated can normally be reckoned to_ be 
among the most sedate stocks of the in- 
dustrial market. But in recent weeks they 
moved up from 58s. 9d. to 78s., touching 
at one moment 8os. 6d. At first the appre- 
lion in their value mystified dealers 
( later, on reports that some of the 
uying was on American account, there 
¢ rumours of a take-over bid. Take- 
over in fact it turns out to be, but a take- 
over of an unusual kind. All the mystery 
set at rest by an announcement from 
company that “a tentative approach 
had been made to the company by an 
merican group, who desire to obtain 
control of the company.” 
; ‘he bid is unusual—and not merely 
occause it comes from across the Atlantic. 
For one thing, it is unusually big ; mere 
‘oung control over the company at present 
market values would cost about £6 
milion assuming that nothing more were 
paid for the right to control. The 


company has a most important interest in 
the world’s production of borax through 
its subsidiary Pacific Coast Borax Com- 
pany and through its shareholding in 
United States Potash. Since the war its 
gross profits have been running at an 
average of well above £1,000,000 a year. 
Though its assets appear to be consider- 
ably undervalued in the balance sheet, this 
bid seems to be an attempt to secure 
control over earning capacity rather than 
an attempt to release hidden balance sheet 
values. The largest single stake in the 
borax industry is obviously a prize worth 
aiming at. 

The directors explain that before any 
definite offer can be made by the Ameri- 
can group two conditions would have to 
be fulfilled: first, permission would have 
to be obtained from the exchange control 
authorities to allow the control of the 
company to pass from British to Ameti- 
can hands; secondly, the Treasury— 
because the ring fence is still in being— 
would have to agree to the transfer of the 


But at a time when permission is being 
granted to British companies to make 
dollar investments and when British 
overseas investments of a far less profit- 
able kind have been sold for dollars it 
would be difficult to find either logic or 
equity in a refusal. As far as the stock 
market is concerned there is still a big 
question mark over the value of the 
ordinary shares; this uncertainty was 
reflected in the marking up of the shares 
to 82s. 3d. after the announcement was 
made and in their immediate relapse to 78s. 


* 


TRINIDAD PETROLEUM 
DEVELOPMENT. The sword of 
Damocles may be hanging over the heads 
of the directors of Trinidad Petroleum 
Development for half the equity is held 
by the liquidator of British Controlled 
Oilfields and now that he has arranged the 
redemption of that company’s secured 


loan he should sell the TPD stock. It 








: 
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is a dominating block even though the 
public which has half the equity and all 
the £700,000 preference capital has the 


biggest financial stake. 
who, when next 


No one knows 
year’s accounts are 
issued, will own Trinidad Petroleum 
Development. But the good results for 
the year to July 31st do not suggest that 
the BCO liquidator ought to be dissatisfied 
with the management. Gross oil income 
was £84,000 up at £1,884,000 and the final 
dividend of 16} per cent tax free makes a 
total distribution of 20 per cent tax free, 
against, 183 per cent tax free. Moreover, 
the company’s developments have on the 
whole been favourable. Production was 
lower at 3,319,941 barrels, compared with 


Years to July 31, 


1953 1954 
£ £ 
Income from Production . 1,800,500 1,883,954 
CeO DEORE. 5655 in ca swe 716,515 773,411 
RR wievnw ck bbe Suenos 425,172 458,600 
Preference Dividend (net) 20,694 21,175 
Ordinary Dividends (gross) 185,200 200,000 
Ordinary Dividends (per 
cent. (tax free) ...... 18} 20 
General reserve ......¢.. 75,000 75,000 
Balance sheet :— 
Fixed assets, less depre- 
ation io ask Soe 5 2,402,050 2,486,386 
Stock of oil (since sold). 74,531 78,551 
eer ee er 128,470 164,582 
CK SEOOUS. sich eds 719,610 825,959 


3,424,409 barrels in the previous year, but 
the average price realised for the com- 
pany’s oil was the highest in its history 
and 56 new wells were completed, com- 
pared with 44 in the previous year. 

This is not one of the giants nor one 
of the dynamic shares of the oil market. 
The §s. stock units at £1 6s. 1o}d. yield 
around about 63 per cent, but it is a suc- 
cessful company and there will be many 
hopes that it will not lose either its inde- 
pendence or its British ownership. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER. 
Robinson and Cleaver has a considerable 
interest in linen manufacturing (which 
explains why the company has the odd 
distinction of being registered in Belfast) 
as well as owning general outfitting and 
drapery stores. Hence, its chairman has 
two stories to tell in explaining why the 
company’s trading profits advanced from 
£183,462 to £190,969 in the year to 
July 31st. Thanks to a slight reduction 
in taxation net profits also went up, 
from £53,832 to £65,529, and the directors 
paid out an ordinary dividend of 25 per 
cent, compared with 20 per cent in 
1952-53. 

On the retailing side, where the com- 
pany is spending money on capital im- 
provements, sales were higher than in the 
previous year but rising costs absorbed 
much of the increase in inceme. Sales 
did not really begin to pick up until the 
last half of the financial year ; this trend, 
particularly in the company’s main busi- 
ness of household textiles, has so far been 
continued in the current year. On the 
manufacturing side, the demand for white 
linens showed little or no improvement 
and the Banbridge factory reported a loss. 
There was, however, a better demand for 
embroidered and coloured linens and 
some manufacturing capacity was switched 
to meet this change in the pattern of 
demand. As a result the company’s total 
revenue from its manufacturing activities 
“did not suffer materially.” The yield of 
8.7 per cent offered by the £1 ordinary 
stock units at the current price of '§7s. 6d. 
xd. reflects both uncertainty about the 
prospects of the company—on which the 
chairman seems confident about the 
volume of sales but less confident about 
profit margins—in a competitive market 
and the narrowness of the market in the 
shares. 
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THE ACTUARIES INVESTMENT INDEX 







Group 


29, | 29, | 27, 
1953 | 1954 | 1954 






2} a Se RIE ee -] i 93-7 | 95-6 
-Debenture stocks : | 
Mmm Fe tees 86-7 | 90-0 | 90-0 
Investment trust....... 87-5 | 92-0 | 92-0 
Preference stocks : 
ATER See eed 91-0 | 94-0 | 93-9 
Investment trust....... 87-1 | 91-6 | 92-0 
Ordinary stocks : | 
MORIN is oer ge he 92-2 |101-6 (104-8 
Industrial insurance .... [113-3 (120-5 (126-3 | 
Investment trust....... 127-0 |163-8 171-2 
Electrical engineering 99-8 1123-8 |131-9 
Engineering .........<e- 111-5 (146-5 155-1 
Motors and aircraft..... 116-7 (151-3 160-6 
TORRE Pe or a 98-2 112-7 113-4 
Chain sores oid) c kk kcas 145-9 (205-7 210-2 
Cotton textiles ......... 101-6 {123-5 §120-1 | 
Household goods ....... 103-7 |137-0 |143-2 
REVO Si cosh ce ewan 77-2 | 82-7 | 80-3 
TORROO 6 55 bn 5 84-8 | 79-6 | 83-4 | 
Wool. textiles ....... 60% 98-6 {117-5 117-6 | 
Chontftate. 5353430. 123-1 |167-2 176-4 
OE epee Heese tee 115-7 |160-4 (153-4 | 
She 6 ci ye ens 214-5 (121-2 127-3 | 
Total (capital goods) ...... 109-6 \140-7 \147-3 
Total (consumption goods).. {103-6 |123-0 |126-2 











Total industrial (all classes) 1107-2 133-1 1136-7 


Price Indices 


(Dec. 29, 1950= 100 


Sept. | June July | . 













Average Yields 
(per cent) 


Sept. June | July 
29, 29, | 27, } , 
1953 | 1994 | 1954 | 1954 | 1954 
















96-8 | 95-8 | 3-92 3-78 | 3-70 | 3-69 
| 
91-1 | 91-5] 4-75 | 4-57 | 4-57 | 4-52 | 4-50 
92-8 | 93-0] 4-72 | 4-48 | 4-48 | 4-45 | 4.44 
94-1 | 94-7] 4-98 | 4-83 | 4-84 | 4-83 | 4-80 
92-7 | 93-0 | 5-06 | 4-82 | 4-79 | 4-76 | 4-74 
| | | 
107-9 109-8 | 4-44 | 4-35 | 4-29 | 4-17 | 4-13 
127-8 130-1 | 5-09 | 4-95 | 4-73 | 4-72 | 4-64 
179-5 184-9 | 5-43 | 4-75 | 4-55 | 4-42 | 4.33 
140-6 135-6 | 5-91 | 5-02 | 4-79 | 4-51 | 4-76 
161-8 162-2 | 5-30 | 4:57 | 4-35 | 4-18 | 4-16 
169-6 173-8 | 5-82 | 5*08 | 4-93 | 4-70 | 4-60 
1118-6 120-6 | 6- 6-37 | | 6- 
1221-4 261-8 | 4- 3 | 2. 
1121-9 122-8 | 6- 7 | 7. 
1154-8 158-3] 5- 4 | 4. 
| 78-3 | 79-0] 4-5: 5 | 6 
99-3 96-0] 6- 7 | 6. 
120-1 123-1] 5- 5 | 5: 
180-8 188-9 | 5- | 3. 
162-2 171-1] 6- 5. 
137-4 144-5 | 6- 5. 
i 
154-7 |155-0 | 5- 
134-8 |138-3 | 5-9: 
144-4 147-7 | 5- 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: October 20th 


Next Contango Day: October 20th 
Next Settlement Day: October 26th 


By the close on Tuesday, the Financial 
Times ordinary share index had climbed 
up to a new peak of 175.4 but in the dul! 
market on Wednesday it fell to 174.3. 
Dullness in equity shares was also reported 
in early dealings on Thursday, when, in 
addition to the labour disputes, the Ford 
interim dividend disappointed investors. 
Throughout this period, however, gilt- 
edged prices continued to edge upwards, 
taking banking and insurance shares up as 
well. The principal feature of the foreign 
bond market was the strength of Japanese 
bonds ; some of the issues were bought on 
Swiss account and one of the biggest 
advances was chalked up by Tokyo 
Electric. German issues were rather dull 
at first but then began to pick up on hopes 
of an early ratification by France of the 
London agreement. 

Neither the strikes nor the absence of 
London newspapers unsettled the indus- 
trial market at the beginning of the week. 
Demand was again concentrated upon the 
leading issues and among the most 
prominent groups were textiles (notably 
Courtaulds in advance of next month’s 
interim dividend), newspapers (following 
the Daily Mirror and Sunday Pictorial 
interim dividends) and motors. Radio 
and store shares were also firm on 
the improvement in retail sales and the 
T. and F. Stone results ; tobacco shares, 
however, were dull in spite of reports of 
increased sales. On Wednesday the pro- 
longation of the labour disputes made 
investors more cautious and, though sel- 
ling was light, almost all the leading issues 
were marked down. Further losses were 
made in early dealings on Thursday. Oi 
shares continued to advance throughout 
this period, with Shell and Royal Dutch 
in the van. Tea shares also improved, but 
rubber shares, which began the week on 
a firm note, later became irregular. ‘The 
Kaffir market was quiet and most prices 
tended to react, though there were some 
signs of hardening in OFS issues when the 
market opened on Thursday. Rhodesian 
copper shares were unsettled by reports 
of labour disputes on the copper-belt. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 













Security Indices Yields 
1954 —- peeing 
Fixed 24% | Ord 
Int.t Cons. 













if 
173-0 | 116-79 


os ‘6 4-61 
‘s 174-2 | 116-83 : 4-51 
» _8....) 174-3 | 116-83 | 3-67 | 4-57 
» 1l....] 174-6 | 116-83 | 3-67 | 4:56 
» 12...) 115-4 | 116-84] 3-67 | 4°54 


174-3 | 116-87 





Total bargains 





j 
1954, High} 175-4 | 116-89] 1954 , 
Oct. 12)(Sept.30)} Oct. 6| 12,962 
Low.J 131-1 | 111-78 7| 1: 









* July 1, 1935=100. 


+ 1928=100. 
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— .., | BRITISH FUNDS | viewa, | Gross | 
Prices, 1954- | Price, | Price, | Yield arUss Prices, 1954 | Tw Drie wan | Ube 
oes + 13 AND : , Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
an. 1t t. Lo GUARANTEED Oct. 6, let 15, Oct. 15, Oct i Jan. 1 to Oct. 13!) Dividend ees. Oct. 6, /Oct..13,) Oct. 13, 
ss “, Sa BP eae % | % |STee, & ENGINEERING| . ech 
1 Exchequer 24% 1955 ....| | 100 100/4/1}0 2 3 | 112 2 | 68/3 | 41/44} 12$¢ 15 eBS.A.f1.......... | 66/3 | 65/3 |5 7 3n 
j Exchequer 37% 1960 ..... | 104§ | 104% 1015 0 }2 111 1 12/4 | 8/9 | WS ¢} 34a\Cammell Laird 5/-....| 10/6 | 10/9 | 617 8 
1 boxe hequer 3% 62-63 ....| 1044 1048 | 1 3 1 210 8ij 68/9 49/9 | 5a 10 Guest Keen N’fold {1.| 66/- | 67/6 |} 4 811 
i t Serial ‘Funding 13% 1954.|100/0/3,100/0/3, 1 12 0)112 O | 38/74 | 34/6 | - Stewarts & Lloyds {1.| 37/9 38/6 | “ 
] Fe dg. 13% 1954 Ass.Exc.) 100% | 100° |1 7 3)2 9 TH... | o.. .. /Summers (John) fl...) ... | 25/- | sia 
1014 99 # Serial F unding 24% 1957. 10145 | | 101g | 014 8/114 2 | 25/10} .27 hyo 4 a\United Steel {1 ......| 25/6 | 25/6 (7%? 1 2o 
i01f Serial Funding 3% 1955..) 101} | 1014} 0 8 5]113 1} 41/10;| 23/0 | 15 cl 2jalVickers {1.......... 40/- | 40/- [315 Ov 
101% | 10 Wa ar Bonds ote 54-56 ..| 100% 00; 015 9 1a. 24 | | TEXTILES i | 
1011} | 100,4 [Funding 23% °52-57..... | 100%, | 10033 | 1 3 0} 2 10 10/} 31/7} | 21/4 | 15 c| 4 a'Bradford Dyers £1...) 30/9* | 30/9* | 6 10 Im 
1023 | 101. = |War Loan 3° '55- 99.....| 101%; *| 101%*| 1 7 7 214 41] 32/4) | 24/9 6a 12 bBrit. Celanese 10/- 27/9 | 28/7- |6 8 7 
100} 5 Savings Bond $ 3% 55-65 .| 100 100% | 113 5|3 O 112] 31/44 | 24/8 5 a 10 bCoats (J. & P.) tS al 27/- | 26/9 {512 2v 
101} 97} Funding 24% °56- a > | 1003* | 100%* 1 6 1/2 8 Ti) 34/103 25/2 63a) 4) Courtaulds {1 ....... 52/9 | 34/6 | 412 Qk 
98} 92 4, Funding 3% "59 MPs anaes ST#* 97§* | 117 2/13 4 T3i30/3 | 23 “0 c| 10 aLanes. Cotton f1..... 27/6 | 26/6 | 513 2v 
98% | 934% |Funding 3% ’66-68...... 98% 98% 115 10;};3 3 Ti 39/9 | 30/7} 5 a) 15 b\Patons & Baldwins £1; 33/- | 34/6 | 5 151lm 
98} 974 |Funding 33% 1999-2004. .| 98 + 98% 12 0 0 | 312 41 | Motor & AIRCRAFT | 
105% | 1008 \Funding 4% ’60-90...... | 1034* | 103%% 110 2)3 5 2e} 25/10} 18/6 64> 34a\Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 25/— | 25/3 1319 2 
96¢ | 908 Savings Bonds 3% ’60-70.| 964 | 964 | 1 18 10 | 3 6 911 12/5} |} 6/3$| 645| 4 a'British Motor 5/-..... | 11/74 | 11/103} 4 8 5 
5% 90} (Savings Bonds PY » 64-67 943* 948* |117 1/3 0 22] 30/3 | 23/44 Tke 7$¢\De Havilland {1..... 27/- 26/6 |513 2 
105} | 101% |Victory 8% "20-16... 6s. | 104% | 104} 115 8/311 Of] 82/6 | 3/9 12 ¢ 5 a\Ford Motor {1....... 78/9 78/9 o Oi 
9} | 87§ (Savings Bonds 3% 65-75.) 954 954 11811;3 7 Odf 49/44 | 23/10 9b 6 a Hawker Siddeley fas | 46/9 | 46/6 3 4 6e 
994 | 934 (Consols 4% aft. Feb. °57..| 994% 99% 12 4 5);4 1 1ff03/- | 80/6 25 c| 25 ciLeyland Motors {1. "|100, ~- (1102/6 417 7 
93 | 84} (Conv. 34% aft. April ’61. of 91% }2 2 21316 9f] 81/- 44 5 a} 12}b\Rolls Royce {1 ...... 71/6 | 77/6 |}3 0 3f 
102} | 99% (Conv. 38% 1969......... | 101g | 102 1 14 ll | 3 6 4 /- | 5/5} 12 ¢ 12 cStandard Motor 5/-...| 8/3* | 8/9*|617 2 
100} | 99% (Conv. 2% 1958-59....... 100% | 100% }019 3/118 31 SHops & STORES 
694} | 63% (Treas, 24% aft. April ’75.) 68) 80} 2 0 5/313 6f] 28/- | 22/9 22}c| 5 a'Boots Pure Drug 5/-..| 27/- | 27/9 }|4 1 1 
82} | 74% ‘Treas. 3% aft. April ‘66. .| 805 80 2 010|314 3f| 50/6 | 32/- 15 b| 7a\Debenhams 10/- ..... | 47/- | 47/- 14 5 lw 
Wy | 924 Treas. 38% "77-80... «6.0 100 100% 118 6|310 8117/9 | 53/3 15 a 4 bjGt. Universal 5/-..... 108/- [108/~ 2 15 .7 
100% | 92% Treas. 34% '79-81....... | 100. 100% {118 8{310 5ifl0/- | 92/9 5 a 17$d\Lyons (J.) ‘A’ 41..... '107/6 |107/6 (4 3 9 
9¢ | 83 Redemption 3% °86-96.. 90 att 119 7/}3 8 5Jj 70/10} 36/11 20 a) 45 b\Marks & Spen, ‘A’ 5/-.| 67/6 | 69/- a: oe 
. tt “ye ar ‘ee “at aft. Dec. 52! eb 7 ; 3.3 : 17 10f] 93/3 64 40 b| 20 a|Woolworth WM s<ucaws 89/9 | 88/9 a: eon 
6 OUND Nox 5 s'e'v-0 8 6015 + 0 5 13 6f Om 
6} 88, |Br. Elec, 3% ’68-73...... 954 954 11811;3 6 91] 17%) 8@# 5 ai 314b/Anglo-Iranian eRiaes | a 174 }2 9 3S 
%; | 87# |Br. Elec. 3%, PPP eR Gass 94% | 94415118 9/3 6 9811/9 | 56/9 ltéc| 7sa/Burmah f1........../106 1110/74} 3 3 3 
lllj | 103% ‘Br. Elec. 44% °74-79..... 109% | 1094 |11511}312 4e} £493 | £28 4a, 12 b/Royal Dutch 100 fi...; £443 | £49} 2 10 103 
1013 | 934 \Br. Elec. 3$% ’76-79..... 1014 99#* 118 513 9 9816/6 | 77/10 5ta| 10td/Shell Reg. fl euaure aed 105/74 |115/74 |} 4 3 IAs 
91§ | 83% |Br. Trans. 3% ’78-88..... 91 91 2 010,310 Ol} 30/6 | 17T/6 15tb 5ta\Trinidad L’holds 5/-. .| 29/- 29/9 eo: . as 
i} | 884 'Br. Trans. 3% ’68-73..... 95; 95 119 0/3 610] SHIPPING 
107 | 100} (Br. Trans. 4% ’72-77..... 106 # 106} 1117 5/312 10e 30/44 22/- 16 ¢ 5 alCunard PG secktdses | 30/- | 297- 1612 5§ 
92% | 84} (Br. Gas 3% °90-95....... 91° 90#*1 119 713 8 42) 41/74 | 30/3 12 12 c\Furness Withy f1....| Uf 40/6 518 6 
102% | 96% (Br. Gas 3% '69-71...... 101% | 101 116 2;);3 7 73) 52/3 | 31/3 6 a 16 dIP. & O. Def. {1...... | 50/- | 50/- | 4 8 Oy 
106f | 99§ |Br. Gas 4% °69-72....... 106 | 106; | 114 1/3 9 4e] 35/3 | 24/10$|(p)10c| 10 c|Royal Mell dh cs 055.0 | 30/- | 30/- |613 4 
| MISCELLANEOUS | 
le To earlies ‘le > - 7 we ne = 62/9 41/9 740) Assoc. E lect. #1 “eevee | 57/6 57/6 4 0 0 
| i. care t date. (f) Flat yield. (1) To latest date. (8) Net yields are 94/3 | 67/9 ae 12pslAceen Port. Cem. £1..| 90/74 | 91/104, 3.16 6 
calculated after allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in £. Ex dividend.  ¢ Assumed 49/9 | 38/- 24al (¢ t) T401B.1.C.C. £1. ‘| 47/3 | 49 S 41 3 
average life 12 years approximately. 66/- 33/— 16 cl Tha) Bow ee Paper oa: eat 60/74* 65 /- 3 13 10% 
ae , ; / 6 6} 4 alBrit. Aluminium {1 /S* | 38/ 3° S47 
Prices, 1953 Prices, 1954 | TRUSTEE Price, | Price, | Yield, 48 & 5 Qitc| 8 a\Brit. Amer. Tob. fo. 46/6 | 47/- 416 8 
Jan. 1-Oct. 13| 104 36/3 124f t 
t STOCKS AND / Oct. 6, |Oct. 15,) Oct. 15, | $497 "| $383 b| a\Canadian Pacific $25 .| $483 | $483 1514 0 
High | Low | High | Low [FOREIGN BONDS) 1954 4 1954 1954 149/99 | 324 35 c| 144a\Decca Record 4/- ....| 47/6 | 47/8 313 9% 
: i = - = : _ 28/9 : 18/5 ll#c| 14 c\Dunlop Rubber 10/-. | 38 ay ae : 19 : 
a S. d. 1 58/9 38/6 6 4 ajEnglish Elect. {1..... f 5/Tt 16 
2 84} | 97} | 90} | lAust. 34% '65-69 . ant 964 ll Ol) 55 | 37/9 Si. 8}b\General Elect. {1..... 53/9 | 55/- | 41011 
‘ os 101%;' 97} \Ceylon 4% '73-75 . 100 4 0 Ol 40/9 | 264 9b 4 ajlmp. Chemical {1 ....| 39/6* | 40/-* | 4 5 Oz 
8 | 98%; | 106% = iN. ‘Zealand 4% '16-18.| 106 312 31 60/3 | 4973 84a\Imp. Tobacco f1..... 58/- | 57/- |7 0 4 
1S | 663 | 79% L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920...) 79 3 15 11 | $90} | $633 |$2-60cl$2-35clInter. Nickel n.p.v....| $89} | $893 | 413 5 
a 30 99 95 ‘Liverpool 3% '54-64..| 983° 3 3 6163/6 | 51/6 | 9 | ThalLondon Brick {1..... | 61/3* | 61/6" |5 7 4 
ly | 73 87 80} (M. Wtr, ‘B’ 3%, '34- 2003 86 311 811 98/9 | 21/6 | 1345) renee BR 28/9 | 28/99 13 9 7 
-_ _ 104} a \Agric. Mort. 5% ’59-89, 103 4 0 Gel 83/- | 63/6 | 1246, 34alTate & Lyle {1 ...... 81/6 | 82/- 1318 1 
95§  T1z German Wek bide eens 93 ik 79/9 | 604 746 Tlrabe Investments {1 .| 76/3 | 77/6 | 317 5 
1383 | 102 emam SOM 6. ccss 143 ° 91/3 | 69- 17 5 alTurner & Newall {1 ..| 87/- 89/6 aan 3 
1399 | 119 132 Japan 5% 1907...... 153 “ 92/9 | 57/6 6 93d|Unilever {1.......... 86/6 | 92/- 13 8 6 
6 136 167 5hY, | 175 2 38/3 30/3 +444) 74fd|United Molasses 10/- 35/- 37/6 517 4¢ 
Prices, 1954 50/— | 28/- | 110 tgs pen Tea & a fl. Al as : = : 
A TICES, LID s | Pri : : 2/6 19 10 ¢ 10 ciLondon Asiatic Rbr. 2/- / /43 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 13| yest two | ORDINARY ee Get 13| Oct 1% 43/9 | 252° | Sal 15 bUnited Sua Betong £1] 40/- | 42/6 16 5 64 
High | Lo a STOCKS INES 
Hich | Low | (@) @) | — ST | | 8 543 | 40 6} 20 alAnglo-Amer. 10/-....| 8% | 8% [321 8 
; % % | BANKS& DIscouNT } ‘| £ s. d. [126/ 68/3 80 ajDe Beers 5/- Bearer 18/9 i189 [8 8 5 
50/3 | 42/3 | 16 ‘5 alBarclays{1......... 49/- | 48/6 | 4 2 6m{l27/6 | 56/6 .. {Free State Geduld 5/-.(114/4} |105/- Nil 
66/9 | 58/9 14. ¢ 7 alLloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 66/- | 66/- | 4 410} 76/3 | 54/9 83ci 10 ciRandfontein {1...... 68/9 | 67/0 }219 4 
85/3 | 14/9 8 6| 8 alMidland £1, fully 84/- | 84/6 | 315 9] 6/9 | 4/103] 22 c| 24 clLondon Tin 4/-...... 6/5} | 6/4) [15 1 2 
2 ats ft Ba. Prov. ‘B’ £5, en s/. = ‘ i ¢ 1 50 alRhokana {1......... 2 6 
; | &. c| a\Westminster £4, ¢ / 
128/14 | 92/- 1746, T4a\Alexanders {2, {1 122/6 }122/6 |4 1 8 
wr } . / Oo 
Ree | auto} 5) 8 alNat. Disc. ‘B’ se 50/- | 50/- | 3 0 Gof New York Closing Abend 
we (38 | 48 4 alBare, (D.C. 6) fi... ae (446 | 31101 Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oet Oct. 
3 = 7 6| ‘Ta\Chart. Bk. of India £1) 45/- | 48/- | 6 0 10 6 8 3 2. 
INSURANCE 
165 | ot 50 a| 85 bLeg. & Gen. {1,5/- pdj 14 143 2 4 7 [Balt. & Ohio.| 26} | 263 jAm. Smelting Inter. Paper..| 80} | 79 
28} | 20} 40+b| 20+ta Pearl {1, fully pd..... 22 24 4 10 1) an. Pac....; 26$ | 27 {JAm. Viscose . Nat. Distill. ..| 21 | 203 
24 3548 | 105+! \112}¢c\Prudential ‘A’ {1..... 444 44} 412 5 =. Saati. oR 7 3, el. of Amer Sears Roebuck’ 74 2h 
x Breweries, Etc. ennsyl. ..... vs Teas hell ........ 
32/9 125/- | 33 6} 10 alBass f1............- 130/74 |132/+. | 610 4 JAmer. Tel. ...{172$-.|171} (Gen. E 
3R i 17 44 Tha} 17}0\Distillers, 4/- ........ 23/3 23/3 4 6-0 jStand. Gas...| 13% xen. Motors. 
866 | e/- | LO} 8 alGuinness 10/-........ 31/— | 36/6 | 5 4 1 United Corp. .| 6 xoodyear ... 71; 
nln tl 8 a| 15%b\Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. 1) 81/3 | 86/3_| 4.17 5d/W. Union Tel.| 56 Inter. Nickel. 463 


* Ex divide ond, 
(d) Yield basis 21%. 








Tt Free of tax. Yield calculated on gross basis. § Yield basis 98%. 


basis 14-89% (4) Vied basis 134% after capital bonus. (j) Yield basis 11$%. 


bo nus, 


321%. (s) Yield basis 22- 7% gross. 


b SS 13%... 


doubled ‘¢; capital. Yield basis $}%. 


(t) Also 24% not subject to tax, from capital profits. 
(v) Yield basis 74%. (w) Yield basis 20%. (x) Yield basis 18-18% gross. (y) Yield basis 11%, after capital bonus. 


(k) Yield basis 8%. (#)To latest date. 
(n) Yield basis 17}% as forecast by company. (o) Yield basis 9%. (p) Also 5% net capital distribution. (g) Yield basis 22% gross. (r) Yield basis 
Yield basis 10%. (u) Interim dividend for 15 months, 








bonus and 50% tax free from capital profits ; 





(a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Whole year’s dividend. 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Yield basis 433%. (hk) Also 4% tax free 





yield 
(m) Yield basis 10% after capital 


Yield 
(z) Interim dividend on 


ee 


eet hada lel ep. "Ul ih lik aif) ak gl ill a i een de tk be 
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Industrial Profits and Assets 


Tue tables below continue the analysis of company balance: sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduc; 
The Economist of January 22, 1949; the figures are discussed in this issue on page 2351. 


Comparative analysis of 574 profit and loss accounts published July-September, 1954 
(£7000) 























































) heer ce —] ns a] 7 
Industry Breweries an d and and | Tobacco Building Engineering fron 
i Footwear Corifectionery Stores 
No of Companies | (22) ; (13) | (24) | (1) } 42) i (35) (58) 
' | i } i ii 
| Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest} Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest} Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev 
\ Year | Year Vear Year Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year Year 
Gross trading profit ......... a oe i PG SRR 34,539 2 413 5,070 13,268 “14 468 14,8 38 19, 130 202 227) 10, 546 10, 940 23,819 23, 867 2.924 | 
Income froma investments xem 548 542 30 52 135 195 123 155, 4 2) 557 497 637 672 294 | 
Other current income — ; I 4 I 46 67 Sa Oy bate tee ove Fees Ud 69; 1 I 7 6 1 
Non-recurring credits fan canes 1,716 899 309 147, 1,312 309 159 195 § 16 558 447) 418 801 14 , 
Werte DRONE. ss ca oho ck donee 28,845 35,984 . 2,783, 3,315 14,782 “14, 976, 15,120 19,530 214 245 aT 730 " 88S) 24 B75 25, 347 3,238 % 
Repairs and maifitenance .......... | Il 106 i F 8) 26 . | “* a | 21) 3 68 57, ° 
Depreciation .. | 3084! 3,191 2% 280 3,342) 3,627} 1,164 1,250 24 31 1,7 x6) 1,704 3,032 3,593 334 
Income tax (excl profits tax). a 9.461 12,792 993; 1,284 4,408 6,049 5,855: 1,855 73 68) 3,707; 3,924) 9,078 8,655 1,247 l 
Profits tax ¢... ; : ; 2.490) 3,260 316 338 792; 1,297 2,431 2,831 18) 20) naek - 2,680 2,472 3 
Directors’ emoluments j —4 651 674 234 227 528 545 307 514 14 15) 794. 784, 1,425 1,500 162 
Administrative charges, et 5% 572 11} 14) 299) 278 443 483) 6 7 532) 614 152 i7l 4 
Contingencies, provisions, et« - | 1,048 772 S] 1635 495 283, RS 437 4 3 583 574 1,024 1,064 272 
Pensions. ..... ; or fae 141 47| 5A 204 50, («155 140)... as 75 43 43 356 6 
| 
Minortt y share in profits §33 690 17 28 1 35) 285 | 12) 165) 193) 74, 56 5g 
Profits retained by subsidiaries { 2967 2,819 207 148 1,883 1,037 1,386 1,504 Kas 10 413 283) 1,216 1,175 187 
Det benture interest ........ ee 1,530 1,594 4 5 196 209 13 178 1; 1 240) 266) 107) 108 
Preferet GIVIGGIEE . oss's isa ctcas i 26 4359 62 63 229 2 37} 260 27¢ 4 5 ” ma 74 284 13 
i | | } | i } 
Ordinary dividends ....... gree unee 4891 5,603 273 516 1,235 1,435 1,100 1,718 41 41 1,094; bY 306} 2, 373) 2,667) 532 
Revenue reserves ..i......0.seceee | 7,618) 3,041 218 548 715; 1,288] 1,318) 2,323 25) 25 662, 1 024 2,502| 2,779 250) 
Brought in (parent company) -- | 4408) 4,506 603 698; 2534 2,986 720 865 102 106; 2, 626, 3,029 4 09) 4,456 548 
Carried forward (parent company)... {| 4,506, 4,796 698 548; 2,986; 2,579) 866 756 106 lis; 3,02 29) 3,045) 4, mn 4,856 535 
| | | | | j | 
sss sss sss sss esse sess sens suerte = 
LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL ——— 
i i Chemicals : i Motors, | Newspapers : } 
i | Electrical ' ; _* ’ | Miscellaneous Rate | 
Industry | Shipbuilding | and ; ufacturing | ©Y¥cles and | Paper and | ae ane Shipping i Cott 
} Paint Manufacturing Aircraft j Printing Manufacturing | 
No. of Companies | (4) (12) (19) (17) (19) 87) (4) ; 
Prev. | Latest) Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest; Prev 
Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year 
Gross trading profit ee ee 2.613 143 4,453 13 361 15,724 ; 2.946 3,939 12,898 15,384) 30,711 31,646) 9,116 1, 303 2,295 
Income from investments . hcene is! 139 54 63 214 225 205 194 992 1,016; -1,180 1,316) 728 759 247 
Other current income . ‘ ee I sve i 2 10 7 7 7} 32 31 was * 
Non-recurring credits. ...... wg 220) 125 714 234 2,970 488) 31 182 292 415 _ 1220 1 469) 180 136 1,409 
Wetted SnGOWIG, «ao vcvcskeccsucss | 3,240, 2.877 3,911 4,750, 16, 545 16, 439 4, 12 4, 322 14, 189 16, 822 “33, i432 &, 462 40,024, 8,198 3,95! $032 
Repairs and maintenance .. i = ia i 29 33) dwit { ace | 5 1 11 12) cna ' eeu 
Depreciation , 484 592 573 612: 1,947, 2,243) 46) 517, 1,526 1,637 3,991 4,448 3,005 2,839 HG3 
Income tax (excl. profits tax). 1,226 954 945} 1,470 4,887; 5,529 1,498) 1,463 4927 6,070 12.995 12,268) 3,003 2,209 623 
Profits tax .. a ieee 2G 286 299; 449° 1,282: 1,456 556 415, 1,082 1,531 2,946 2,768) 579 721 Is] 
' { 
Directors’ emoluments esa ++ | 123 113 351 564 502 518) 316 331) 686 699 1,836 1,826) 14) 168 257 } 
Adiministrative charges, ete. ...... i ] 21) 15 16 499 372) 62 55 139 112 295 336) 26 24 7 4 
Contingencies, provisions, ete | 71 38) 480) 257, 2,306 951) 506 186) 659 614 1,217; 1,188! 672 529 646 5S 
Pensions ea 2 2 25 35 447 509) 95 a 254 252 871; 210) 10 7 251 p 
| | i i i j | } | ; | 
Minority share in profits ; 61 63 25 33 79) 72) 1) 3 332 320 §32 431. 180. 159 l 
Profits retained by subsidiaries... .. j 259 272) Dr.70 251 664 474) 93 80; 1,519 1,660 1,789, 1,726) 1,282 742) 83 
Debenture interest 10) ll 47 55 322 353) 18 31) 214 213 28 274) 6 4 4 5 
Preference dividends be + | 67} 70 116; 114 300 301) 64 “ 326) 4354 790 828 142) 148) 60 , 
Ordinary dividends ........ 4 0eE 361 473 569, 1,301) 1,526 505 550! 1,429 1,712: 3,475 3, sas 688 «635, $44 ’ 
Revenue reserves i 5D 50 373 436, 1,490 1,442 88 453 1,041, 1,335 2597 2, 903) 295 ed 2) 
Brought in (parent company) -| 1,049 1,288 1,192; 1,451 3,27 5,872 Dr.2; Dr.72, 2418 2.468 6,751 1.7811 986 4,002) 1,750 i 
Carried forward (parent company | 1,288 1,352: 1,451 1,560) 3,872; 4,532) Dr.72) 13; 2,468; 2,700) 7,787! 9, 092! 1,002; 1,015! 2.261 } 
| \ | } ' 
2 = RNG — 
OE EEE EEO --- 
oem Silk and “ae i Other i } | i TOTALS . 
Industry | "Rivon | Wool Lo ames Oil | Rubber | Tea | Cantuel | ALL GROUPS 
: i 
No. of Companies | (4) (12) (5) (4) (71) 47) (86 574 Compa 





i : | | 
i Prev. | Latest | Prev Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev 











| Year Year | Year Year ¥ ear Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year Year | Year | _.Year 

Gross trading profit ............... | 99d 1,270 5,329 4,769 1,201 1404! 3,447] 5,202) 2.800 AS37l pa, 7,007| 22,861 pa gaol ail,ize | 239,000 
Income from investments .......... | 13 a 17 29) 38} * 615; 504 192 172 86 107; 7,118, 7,453 14,208 14,570 
Other current iIncome........ asses 33 3 ns i ‘ } ws —, 1 1 4) 104) ry i r ae 446 400 
Non-recurring credits. ............. | 271 78 684) KZ 781 79, 4 3 448 622 ae aa 1 a 2, as 15,838 10.471 

Totat income:..........:...+: | 4,311) 1,373) 6,021| 5,141) 2,020, 1,518, 4,067' 5,710 9,341 2,238. 2,579 "7,540, 31,504 34,634 241,620 264,07! 
Repairs and maintenance .......... i 112 BOE as aE { bac ot oe Bm: Fo J rea ig sean 159 82 532 555 
DOOR 4.3 ies x Sb na Cw oes 344 365) 658 6 95} 205 al 1,100} 874, 22) 235: "359: saa 4 i 4 ap 32,507 34,733 
Income tax (excl. profits tax)....... | 158; 202, 1,917, 1,847, 620, 496,844 1,192 900, S585] «= 999' 2,348 10.446 105561 79,950 89,114 
Profits tax ... Pore ean os 54 77 366) 366) 106, 120; 204: 254) 272) 157, 953 676) 1.963 2.256, 20.558 23,336 

: | i i i 
Directors’ emoluments............. ' 103 95: 246 224) 11h 14 35) 41! 9 : rm, 9.953 
Administrative charges, etc......... i 115) 87| 8 21) 32) ; 599) 601) 204 us on ot 1 Fes. 1 pb red 5 820 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ...... | 70 18 1,179 377} 389 Be en 2 848 622 286) 377] 1.439 2624) 14.243 14,258 
Pensions .......... iis Ris eae te | 6 10 oe Nes wai | j | 47 real 150) 83) 2.599 2,345 

j | j } i } j 
. . t a } ; i i 
Minority share in profits........... | . Dr.3| Dr 138} 113 96)... Da Dr3 Dr4 5} : } I 4,069 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ..... | Dyr.49) 10) 257| 224) 153 24 Sine 3 2 H- 8 _ ae aes 14874 
Debenture interest ................ | 1 6) 120) 117) 4); 47) 4 an 22) 91 4l 2.351) 2,499) 5.670 6,049 
Preference dividends .............. ' 24) 7 135} 146) 9) oe 3} 3 ‘ 4 "oat ¥ 51 4,342 
a 16 989, 35H, 4S 
Ordinary dividends .............2. i 115} 128 548 572) 166) 178 469) 674) 4) | 30,055 
Revenue reserves... . 26.5. ese ee es | 120 506, 225) 172 6 40) 873, 2,164} “ _ a 7 3302 oa ee 23,992 
Brought. in (parent ¢ company) | = ; ie yee 538} 651 735; 752) 172) 24. &1' 6.689) 781 43,432 48,318 
i forward t at ae 80) 1407, 16 5 ' 432 | 

Carried forward (parent company) | 7; 85) 651 588 681 24 2% 8 781 8,077] 48,818 | 52,569 
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Comparative analysis of 574 balance sheets published July-September 1954 
(£7000) 








Iron and Steel 









No, of 

























































| | 
Prev. | Latest | Prev. | atest | Prev. |v atest | Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest 
Year | Year LY Year 43 Year Year | % Year | Year | Year Year } Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year 
ee eee eS alk ea — ' } — —— 
= ss5k hen ee oe 107, 7.495; 114,165 . 6043) 6,721) 4, 631 “54, 639} 28,233) 31,365) 443) 639 33,300) 35.200 49 192 55, 5,655 | 5,680 
estmenl » .ceaces eiaaenas 9,881) 9,945 96 108 §=6517, ~=— 590! «1,416, +1,562) 789) 4,337, 4,473 3} 3,261) 2,996 | 5,794 
Stock os eghpehn ew ppeanatel 71,676 78,826, 6,460 7,760 28,428) 30,637, 26,995 27,165| 1,688| 2,140} 22,632 23,184! 53. 104| 54,233) 2,335 2,419 
el a peeepaealeaten ana 23,042). 23,768 2,168 2,645! 13,405] 13,888 40.506, 47 993 815| 865, 19,819 20,400 27:894 28,073) 3,011 2,819 
Ni es due to parent cO....... 8} 49 580 1,002) 55) 58) 25) Misia "03; 196} 224! 30 53 53 
treseeeereeeenerens | 4,687; 3,570 47 S| 698} Stl]. fo we | 20; 1,662) 1,351} 1,000} 1,160 
( a aha eeue 6 23,362) 25,137 1,444 1,462) 7,583) 10, 015; 6,356, 10,272) 18} 22; ‘6, 44 7,816; 11 246 13,707 2,250 3,187 
etable investments...... 1,656} 1,654... . | S77. geal 389 ee TP oe 579 1,940| 1, SO Te 
i € anneth..victidescd dentine | 6.967; 6,907, 264 427, 6,997, 1,921| 2,506 2477, $8 3 1; 27 939 634553) 91 | 82 
Tota! Assets....... eosccdeoves (248,774 264,021 17,122, 20, 176, 106, 481 118, as. 106, 752) rT ,685 3,212) 3,726) 88,591) 93,197) 149,209 157, 967) 17,449 | 2, 194 
} ir afts and loans ......... ; 405 400, 762 2 038 2, 407) 1,566) 5,584 5 539) 867; 1,024 5,276 5, 076 5,513) 3,855) 99 | 25 
Rest wture income tax ...... 11,950, 13,885 1,101, 1,353; 4,616 5,040, 6,942, 8,976) 70} 58) 4,145, 4,266, 9,625) 9,609) 986 | 992 
Dex n and obsolescence . .. . 18,587 21,553 2,431; 2,458) 16.486. 19,639, 5,862; 6,174 127} 186) 19 10,00: 11.378 18,925| 22,142 14577 | 1,950 
( erves and EPT refunds. 19,672, 21,730, 1,293; 1,638) 2,666) 2,803) 7,750' 10,358 372) 8,560; 17,173; 11,062 2,704 2,927 
ra some... «i Seah uo eaiba cha | 2107; 2,153 114 97 1014 ‘984) ‘eos 787, www | we BY 450} 1,134 1436... |... 
‘ ibilities and creditors ..... | 29,501) 32,628, 3,291) 3,716) 27 124 33,037| 32,725 37,085 453} 56 16, 836) 30,977 7 31, $028 | 2,972 
Re ves and carried forward | 58,931; 65,012). 3,408' 3,617) 20,346 21 349 16,835, 19,150) - ee is Od 15,697) 33,206) 36,693 4,449 | 6,678 
Ne es pres: oy UR ns Bes eins on Btn Be gee fl 45) 45, i Sint: oe . 2) 5| - wre | as 
Mis terest : 5d bcekeeetn son <d ’ 14,037, 14,010 440) 425) 303; 382! 8,661 9,239 ino? 165) 2,534 2,653) 755) 904 701 | 1,371 
Debe ppt. .< suai =< shed ake res 770| 37,032 167 198 5,301 5, 172) 5,837 7,002 9 2 6,31 6,403, 2, 2,843) site ane 
Preference capital. ...c..essec8seee 12,411 12,404 1,940 1,938 7,17. 5 7,625) 8,755 8,755 108) 108; 6,899, 6,906, 8426 &, 452 446 
( apital ; 3..<0Beasc saan 42,403 43,214 2,175 2,698) 18, 998) 20, 113, 7,103 %,620) 767) 767} 13,274, 14 ‘9701 26,930) 29, S24) 3, 453 | i 3,833 
Total Liabilities .......cceesss (248,774 264,021 7, 122 “20, 176 106 Ast rants 106, 752 121,685, 3,212) 3,726) 88,591 93,197 149,209 157, a0 17,449 21,194 

























Chemicals : Motors Newspapers : 
ree Electrical . > Miscellaneous 
Industry | Shipbuilding and ‘ ; ; Cycles and Paper and ; : Cotton 
Paint Manufacturing Aircraft Printing Manufacturing 


(17 (19) 













Prev. 
Year 


Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest 
Year | Year | Year | Year 


| 68,714) 75,190) 39,873) 45,553) 8,385 | 9,490 









| } | i ; ; j j 
| Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest 
Year | Year Year | Veer Year | Year Year | Year | Year 
—|—__——_|___|_ __— oa 


Fixe etS. . is sadsupa ben ceeerne 9,165) 9,683) 12,183 12,878, 35,155) 38,509: 10,723 11, 936 34,416, 36,3 


Prev. Latest 
Year Year 



















































Tra estmoents .\. <i icksedex cue 2,081 2,567, 642 536, 3,023) 2,945, 608 555, 6,559| 6, 213) 4,628, 5,745, 2,228) 2,785 2.246) 2,304 
Si icgures epee 7'031| 7.650 8,353, 8,062, 52,656) 50.499 7,852 7,872 13.871) 12. 786| 64,490, 61,732, 652 ‘689 10,793| 12,516 
Debtors... . 5 jesccneeebeaaeels 4,891 5,312) 5,865) 6,072 26,708 28.214) 3.888 4.275 14.047) 15,626, 43,331] 45,047| 5.264 7, 8,822 4,045 
N -s due to parent c0....... a 3 FE 12) 3 11 54, 784i 748i 1 a 
. yt aanatieas 2,546) isis 156 294 “170 169)... | ... | 793 763 2,026, 1,929 2.364 2,8 65 67 
Cash .. . . . «. =s/cipenlaoe ne anemone 1,926, 2,472 3,608 5,007 4,361, 5,487, 2,099, 2,702) 10,861, 13,828, 19,847) 23,302) 15,135) 13,478 5,800 5,815 
Othe etable investments...... | a .. | 15 62 1045 127, +3 267 15) 4,457 5,207) 4, 446} 4699 9: 308) 7,361) 46 45 
Int sets; 5c ind aearE wees 204 1,953 1,915 1,859 280, 284 564 589, 11,283| 12, 859) 19, 082) 18, 957) 2,581 1,944) 28 i 
pa a trating tet oa sshenpaenhiiitintatinpelapeanbiontel Ba a eee sssigneestingienapngydaiiasimmeciiagatioetion saat . 
Total Assets. ......0. ccccscces | 28,337) 31,186 32, 160 34,770 121 A9S 126,234 26,013 3947 96,298, 104,329! 227 237,349 80,925, 80,303' 31, 106 | 34,282, 
R erdrafts and loans ......s<- 43 (185235 346 6,245| 2,061 1,425 1,989 1,655 44,7 7,984 487) 180 | 400 
Rese future income tax...... 1,154 1,001 680 1,033, 2982) 3,212) 1,853, 1,746} 5,193) 5,995) 11,981; 1,763) aaa 1038 | 1,715 
De 1 and obsolescence ...... 3,014, 3,184 4,439 4,797 145 9 16,655| 3,335 3,769 10,634 12,136) 24 27,677, 9,864) 10,222; 2,606; 3,366 
Cay erves and EPT refunds... 1,988, 4,692 2.851) 2,725 7,810| 6,603 2,562 2,994 884% 5,610) 19, ooo 3,800, 2,345) = 1,175 1,233 
0 sine 5 53° y Gas 259° ~=—«164 126 79 1,863) 1,981) 61 78| 1,136, 1,020) 1,617; 1,815) 31 71 
Cy vilities and creditors... ... 6,464 6,424 6,633 6896 26,324 29,636, 5,406 5,321) 16,235) 17,24 a 524| 18.588, 17407] 4,509 4,556 
Re serves and carried forward | 6,381 6,230 6,836) 7 Set) 23, 884 27,042) $130 3,501) 19,871| 22,61 47,567| 26,341| 28,093, 12,192) 11,048 
Ne es due to subsidiaries. ... sila age 12) i . oie a WS eet il) oe 43 32 
Min ereats:.; .s:itughesegtebs 1571) 1,571, 442 443 95 982} 90} 2521 6,137) 6,088) 3,830; 3,939) 5 5 
Debenture capital. .....c.ceesesves 240 232, 1,770, 1,828 9,394 9,390/ 660, 762) | (3,691| 4,154) 150) 1,060 1,037 
Pre pital. Ciacci ties 2,350 2,475 3.243\ 3,205 9498| 9,498 1,691; 1,691| 9,634| 13,196, 4,675) 4,675 3,150 3,150 
Orci agltil:.:;. ica deaercons 4873 4,998) 5,503} 6,049) 17,558 | 5,800) 5 a 13,255) 15,925) 9, 810) 9,8 5,197 7,663 
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Industry 










No. of Companies 

























































} | | 
Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest} Prev. | Latest} Prev. Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest 
Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year i Year | Year Year Year | Year | Year Year Year 
a ia ae hcl nsclacmnaieselipanalnasieniinn —_—' | ——- —} bee — 

i ets. . .ncisvau peewee 316; 15,382) 5076) 6,174 16, “7 17, aoe 15,224 15,656; 13 359) 15,737) 166, 705\ 174,170, 737,429 | 794,989 
Track BtINGNNS o:<.5 4 Faded bee eee et * ea sr “= 28) m5 "21 7 658! "621| 512) §13) 7 330) 18, 262 65,192 | 69,652 
Sto ou igh inteascmekiate 2,991) 3,082 16.958, 17,128 2872, 2,886) 2, 111) 1, 73 1,489; 1 136) 10,324; 8,781) 17,693) 17, 059) 433,454 | 448,115 
Debtors... . oo a eel ees 7 101) 1,119} 3,949 4,420; 1,235 1,178 2.579) 4,507) 760) 621 a285 5,063) 53,946) 61,798 308,387 | 335,387 
Net wes due to parent oo.,..... i es 16) 23 108! rays ape Pees ose 6 1 ous 498) = 2,407 2,880 
Msi ‘6 sti bibs eam eats 6 5) 10 10! 34. SUE ict a 1,276, 1,584 ” 548 599) 3,172, 2,493! 22,450 19,562 
ee ee SS es i 554) 550: 2,910 1,781) 14 il) 1,333, 2,27 ‘ow 3,2! 3,752; 5,628) 23,298) 28,335; 159,423 | 196,441 
Ot etable investments Sree eet 199 461) 355) 641)_st«... a 601 551 225) 187) 59,341) 64.625 84,310 86,355 
Int nNOS 5 6s Pasa eg 84... 7 63) a 127 4 5) 85, 305| 223; 180) 4,194, 4,173, 59,668 62,634 


pe tee 





| —--— -—- - ee pment mnirmencnen astern ~~ 


Total Assets 


OOO eee eee ee eee ee 


13,494 13,688) 39,020 39,38!) 11 426 12,664 22,548 25,765 24,557 23,725) 33,166 36,688 347,177 371,473)! 873,420 ‘2,000, 135 


2,457) 9,037| 9,466, 56,514 | seat 

















irafts and loans 



























Ba 
Ri futtunn bee “us! 1,992; 8,137, 9,32 77,150 
Depre: ‘ations aad @heaeaieiee ce 6 10,185 2°010 33/048 36.109, 204,072 | 229.738 
( wren ‘das Pa 215} 3,177| 22,751, 21,122| 134,735 | 136,741 
1 EPT refunds. . 
0 VISORS . ¥. ced vivuwtceu : $83) 32 os rete et oites 
k butties and creditors..... 7,763 63.199 14) 354,302 | 304,106 
= reserves and carried forward 6, 6,705) 
“ ces due to subsidiaries... .. 
Min Y INterestS., 63 ie bi ee eee 
= : MMA Sis cia cecwent 158) 
e Capt ie 423 
One apt is fae +911 


2,991) 


ee ee 


* This group includes entertainment, hotels and restaurants, canats and docks, electricity supply. gas, telegraphs and telephones, trams and buses, warehousing, ‘water- 
*, Coal, finance and land and investment trusts. 


work 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared, 





S * BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages..........-+++ Oct. 2nd Western Europe : 
a ] S ] C &: Production and Consumption Oct. 9th Production and Trade....., Oct. 2nd 
Manpowet........+» sedaatechanilen Sept. 18th British Commonwealth ...... Oct. 9th 
External Trade.,.......+.++++++s Sept. 25th Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Sept. 18th 
Industrial Profits..........--+++ This week United States .................. Sept. 25th 
World Trade......scrcossacses This week 
Lr 


World Trade 


(Million US Dollars) 








Exports (f.0.b.) Imports (c.i.f.) 





























































~ “Annual Rate Ay Rate 
1938 1952 | 1953 (January tol April to | 1938 1952 1953 January Apel 
| March, | June, M hur 
| 1954 1954 1954 | ‘1954 
WES oes Acad; nua ee a ks 20,857 74,172 74,888 74,000 | 78,400 23,601 | 80,160 | 76,278 75,746 | 79,700 
STERLING AREA | | | | | | 
oe a ep cde oe 5,646 | 18,760 | 18,557 18,807 18,400 7,828 | 21,967 | 19,982 19,844 | 20,439 
United Kingdom.................. 2,601 | 7,639 | 7,525 7,854 7,811 4,499 9,736 | 9,366 | 9,214 9.584 
UK dependencies ................. 866 | 3581 | 3,223 3,351 ve 900 3,799 | 3,586 3,396 
Hong Kong......... eveseots 185 | 510 | 480 408 408 188 663 | 678 | 549 591 
Malaya and Singapore........... 328 | 1,280 | 987 916 979 312 | 1,265 | 1,058 | 959 994 
Cobt DUG. os ois inasedvchahees 52 | 216 | 226 327 50 187 | 207 190 sn 
Waa a ee ea 47 | 337 | 351 484 42 | 317 303 322 
Other sterling countries............ 2,179 | 7,540 | 7,809 7,602 - 2,429 | 8,432 | 7,030 | 1,234 
Australia -....00eesseeeceeeeees 552 | 1681 | 1,979 1,810 1,609 571 1,981 | y4s7 | 1778 19 
OIG 55 Fs oi bak Ge ke Bek oeeed 04 | 315 | 2 60 50 6 | 58 | 338 282 508 
fide, 0.6. hevios cece + af} 12% | 1116 | 1,109 954 s75f| 1,686 | 1,190 | 1,089 | 1,219 
Wabdatem .< <ick oko s doc batacas 214 | 532 | 439 419 3958 1 611 | 349 | 339 249 
RG: cci ek cvxesecacclyoreines 68 | 288 | 407 411 i 46 | 173 192 | 190 
OS ERE IE PELE ICL ae 565 | 650 655 700* ies 145 | 160 |. vs 
Sa 6 oy 5 i cesecentekotcaeeeh 119 | 284 | 319 289 269 203 482 | 514 | 538 502 
New Zealand... 2. 2sseesee. 225 | 67 | 659 798 839 225 774 | 538 623 5594 
Northern Rhodesia ............. 5f mee) 26 2 14 | 163 | 
Nyasaland...... Seis ck etek 5 | 18 | 20 327 419 4 25 21 | 349 389 
Southern Rhodesia ............. 30 | 153 | 165 51 | 277 244 | 
Union of South Africa........... 161 | 967 | 962 906 | 850 503 | 1,290 | 1,310 |° 1,392 1,422 
EPU COUNTRIES 
Total continental countries Eee wae 6,566 19,169 19,432 19,876 20,740 7,804 21,945 21,336 | 22,192 23,486 
Belgium-Luxemburg ............ aoe | 2,445 | 2,251 2,129 2,289 765 2,444 2,405 | 2,448 | 2,556 
Ne OE RES tae a Rl 334 | 851 | 883 896 944 354 962 996 1,034 | 1,19 
PUNE Fics cb ces Ss dn Saekies 881 | 3,891 3,790 3,990 4,162 1,324 | 4,435 4,012 4,199 4,425 
Germany, Federal Republic...... ous: 4,002 4,389 4,695 4,944 ats 3,814 3,771 3,875 4,341 
MUP gerccetsiovcct eedewocuet 553 | 1386 | 1,488 | 1,622 | 1,504 693 | 2330 | 2,395 | 2568 | 2,422 
Netherlands. ....+4+222++10+040. 594 | 2,130 | 2,152 2,310 2,260 803 2,251 2,383 2,656 2,652 
aM. oa55 sceenenc cuiwiicee 192 | 565 509 546 593 292 874 912 966 | _ Mt 
unethis. ck» «hdickesee kbar 464 1,572 | 1,480 1,294 1,648 525 1,730 1,579 1,658 | 1,784 
Switzerland ...........e20secses 302 | 1,100 | 1,204 1,131 1,160 366 1,202 1,179 1,210 | 1,29 
FMR. ices fukacceokedn me 115 | 363 | 396 358 291 119 556 532 457 | 568 
Total dependencies (excl. sterling area) 719 | 2,823 | 2,873 3,118 780 4,334 3,929 3,952 
Netherlands Antilles ............ . 187 731 | ton 761 253 953 ave 959 
NORTH AMERICA 
Wales ir les 0k 545 5a eae RS 4,020 19,957 20,384 | 17,487 21,670 3,259 16,115 16,678 15,009 , 16,84 
United States..................... 3,102 | 15,196 15,775 | 13,592 17,196 2,465 11,637 11,836 10,859 | 11,865 
NN 98 ioe es 918 | 4,761 4,609 3,895 4,474 794 4,478 4,842 4150 | 4,97 
LATIN AMERICA | 
WO: in sie Cees Gadta ce eaiae 1,641 | 7,107 7,594 8,422 7,950 1,539 7,598 6,416 6,471 | 6,800 
Dollar countries .................. 676 4,061 3,982 4,577 266 
Cuba:....<.. bea usyeeeeaata 143 | 677 654 567 19 661 399 ee | oe 
oe ay 119 667 529 : 
oe EE EF 147 | 581 536 618 402 114 808 820 732 | 16 
Mei See 181 1,552 1,448 1,688 1,746* 107 810 828 780 960 
j 
Other countries................... 965 | 3,046 3,612 3,845 5 
Argentina Tec eee ete mad 408 | 709 | 1,148 nis : 440 1198 a — “i 
OME oss a nds ek ba iieas tt 89 | 1,409 1,539 1,642 1,348¢ 295 2,010 1,320 1,450 1, 
REST OF TH 
WO a sine bate penne ee _ 2,265 | 6,356 6,048 6,290 2,391 8,201 7,937 8,278 lo. 
PRR DE BEIT EIB 147 | “417 | 94 528 395 "185 "628 "503 ‘304; 
Indonesia eI POE Shee 381 | 916 820 759 164 275 924 753 712 609 
Bore sceapeietelae eee aie 137 ve on 
ey ook et eee ae | 1.273 | 1376 | 1509 4 2,158 






Figures cover general trade as far as possible. Area totals include estimates for countries for whi > calendar yeas 
: , ; ¢ , als ; ses ch fer to cacnt 
with the following exceptions in 1938 :—Australia, year ending June; India and Pakistan, year Secleaee aecl theese Sacmeten Joe. ; 

(*) Excludes China (mainland), USSR, and non-reporting countries-of Eastern Europe. ‘(*) Including the trade of Newfoundiand in 1938 amounting 
$36 million in exports and $31 million in imports. (*) Excluding trade with Taiwan in 1938. (*) Based on two months’ data 


‘ 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 
For the 1 days ended October 9th there was 
“above deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
732,000 compared with a deficit of 


an 


Funds 


£624,000 i previous week and a deficit of 
£92, 340,0 10 in the corresponding period of last year. 
This raise cumulative deficit to £222,902,000 
4999.543 , 1953-54). Net expenditure “ below- 
Line’ absorbed £16,867,000, bringing the total cumu- 
jative deficit to £433,540,000 (£557,417,000 in 
1953-54). 






Ten | Nine 
days | days 
ended | ended 
Oct. | Oct. 









i Esti- 
| mate, 


1954-55 










Ord. Revenue 















Income Tax 1800,000] 474,377) 482,448] 24,189, 13,319 
Sur-tax 132,000] 34,700} 33,700] 3,600, 1,800 
Death Dutie 164,375] 85,300| 96,400} 4,700, 5,200 
mente 55,000} 28,000; 36,870] 1,900! 2,200 
Profits Tax & EPT., 172,000] 107,300; 91,700} 6,300) 7,900 
Excess Profits Levy, 60,000] 36,450! 3,400) 2,400 
Special Contribu 
tion and other } 1,000 520} | 
Inland Revenue | 
766,647 44,089) 32,819 







35,003) 28,021 
7,855) 17,555 


562,033 | 583,610 
365,613| 377,590 





| 


42,858) 45,576 






927,646 | 961,200 






























Motor Duties 14,420; 15,395 7] 496 
PO (Net Receipts). } ae ean eve Dr.600 
Broadcast Licences 5,850; 7,450] ... | 2 

Sundry Le 19,397; 19,694 50 41 
Miscellane 73,942| 75,612] 9,203) 8,795 
Total 807,903 1868,749 | 95,123) 87,127 








— 25,543 
1,712) 1,747 
2 2 


Ord. Expenditure | 
Debt Interest 
Payments to N. Ire- 
land Exchequer. . 
Other Cons. Fund 


303,591} 296,969 


24,572| 24,394 
4,885 4,450 



















Supply Ser 56,172 |1747,628 | 87,800) 83,300 
i } 

Total... ,220 2073,441 

Sinking Funds , 18,226| 18,210 





“Above-line"” Surplus _ ~- = 
Deficit 299,543 | 222,902 | 22,340! 23,732 
257,874} 210,638 32,356| 16,867 


| 












" Below-line”” Net Expendi- 
ture 


Total Surplus or Deficit.....| 557,417| 433,540| 54,696) 40,599 





i Receipts from : 

Tax Reserve Certific ates... 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds 


24,909) 9,488 
200} 600 
—967| — 1386 


156,150 | 202,307 


ee 


* Since end September the capital expenditure of the Post 


” ce has been charged directly on the Exchequer (instead of 
ae from the Savings Funds) and is consequently 
enCiuded ir 


below-line” expenditure and the total deficit. 


ys at October 9th this item stood at £15,025,000. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 


4 








Treasury Bills Ways and Means 
De smnocsinpeitaaeimn eae Advances Total 
> a Public | Bank of| Debt” 
' ‘ublic ank o' bt 
nate Tap Depts. {England 
1953 | 
et 10... | 4,505+8 245-9]... | 4,771-7 
Duly 10... | 3,280-0| 1432-5] 260-21 ... | 4,972-7 
» die--+s | 3260-0] 1,411-6] 267-2 wo» —- | 5038-8 
x1" | 2270-0 | 1492-2) 281-6 oss | 5,043-9 
’ soe» | 35,2700] 1485-5] 263-1 wee | 5018-7 
6 - | 5,280.0 | 1,447-7] 285-3 ee | 5,013-0 
a1? | 3280-0} 1451-3) 272-3 ws =| 5,003-6 
og ** | 3270-0} 1495-5) 279-0 eos =| 5044-5 
>see» | 3260-01 1547-0] 267-3 eo» | 5,074+3 
PL 4... | 3280-0] 1595-8] 280-4]... | 5,126-2 
ig * | 270-01 1,611-2) 270-5 aes 5,151-7 
” os ''* | 3290-0 | 1,608-6} 277-6 | 5,176-2 
» 3 ors | 3320-0} 1578-0] 306-2 --- | 5,204-2 
Deveae | 4,872-5 314-3 | 7-8 | 5,194-5 
ict. 9 
eee | 287-0 |... | 5227-4 
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Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


Credit was in generally short supply in 
Lombard Street on every day of the week 
covered by the Bank return. Special aid 
from the authorities was forthcoming on 
only a small scale, and the market was 
forced to sell some December and 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 














Issue Depariment* : 


January maturities to the banks at 133 — in ee: ars we wees 
] age otes in banking dept.... | : ; ; 
per cent, sz per cent above the prevailing Govt. debt and securities* | 1,571-7 } 1,671-2 | 1,671-2 
rate. Other securities.......... | 0-7 0-8 | 0-8 
At last week’s Treasury bill condor the Gold coin and bullion .... 2-9 3-4 3-4 
market maintained its bid at £99 12s. per ; Reine Saperaent : 
cent for the unchanged total of £280 blic accounts.......... 16-3 21-1 17-7 
million of bills on offer; but as total qoneery spec ecakent3 ans anal wee 
. ‘ ania er . r x 
applications — rose by {£20 million to UO A sonncent te anid 68-8 | (65:5 | 64-6 
£417.7 million its allotment dropped gga ntesm pi o8 os aetretls 387-5 | 368-9 569-6 
from 74 to 58 per cent. The average Government ............. 338-9 | 325-5 | 331-2 
rate of discount fell by 3d. to £1 Ir 114d. Pesan and advances .. we at J 
At yesterday’s tender the offer was Total ............-....-. | 363°7 | 348-4 | 347-5 
reduced to £270 million. Banking department reserve. 42-5 38-2 59-8 
The price of gold in London has risen | “Proportion” ............. “3 


again, following the renewed weakening in 
sterling. The price at the fixing rose 
from 250s. sd. on Thursday before the 
week-end to 250s. 74d. on the Friday as 
sterling dipped below parity; and by 
Wednesday of this week, when the 
sterling rate was down to $2.79}, gold 
had touched 251s., in dealings after the 
fixing. 

The Bank return shows a renewed 
reflux of notes, of {1.5 million, after last 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital {14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,700 million to £1,675 million 


on September 1, 1954. 


TREASURY BILLS 





Average | Allotted 
Rate Pee 
of | Max, 
Allotment | Rate*® 
s. d 


Amount ({ million) 


Date of 
Tender 

















week’s outflow. Discounts and advances 250-0 
are down by £6.7 million (to only £1.9 
million), but as Government securities mee 236-2 380-0 a 3-90 . 
are up by £5.7 million and public 230-0 | 423-1 | 230-0 | 31 2-52 RY | 
accounts down by £3.4 million, bankers’ 240-0 | 414-2 | 240-0 | 31 2-80 39 
a aoe risen by £5 million, to 240-0 | 397-6 | 240-0] 31 3-09 46 
281 million. 250-0 | 387-5 | 250-0 | 31 10-56 
£281 260-0 | 398-2 | 260-0 32 2-66 50 
260-0 | 422-7 | 260-0 2 3 4 
LONDON MONEY RATES 
270-0 | 398-6 | 270-0 | 32 im 62 
. 70-0 | 397-8 | 270-0 | 32 10-75 
Bank rate (from Yo | Discount rates Ze 350-0 | 402-8 | 260-0 | 32 13.94 64 
3%, 13/5/54) 3 Bank bills : 60 days i 280-0 | 428-0 | 280-0 | 32 3-86 60} 
months ' 
— rates (max) 4months 1}-1% : ee si 
Re a 1 months 1-14 280-0 | 397-7 | 280-0 | 32 0-23 714 
Discount houses . i 280-0 | 417-7 | 280-0 | 31 11-50 58 





Fine trade bills: 


Money—Day-to-day. 1}-1 


Short periods..... 1}-1 ——_ 2-34 * On Oct. 8th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 12s, 0d. 
mon ths , secured about 58 per cent of the sum applied for; higher 
Treas. bills — if! 6months 3-4 | tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for 


a maximum amount of {270 million. 








LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
























fficial 
‘Rates Market Rates: Spot 
October 13 | October 7 | October 8 | October 9 | October 11 | October 12 | October 13 


United States $... 2- 78-2: 82 





} 
-719}%-2-80-4| 2-793-2-80 [2-7998-2-794§/2-79%—-2-794| 2-799-2-79% |2-79%-2-79H 





Canadian $ ...... se -T1 fg —2+ TL yy |2° 71 ye -2° Te [2-71 fe—-2- Ty (2°71 y-2- Ty] 2+ T14-2-718 [2-714 -2- 71 
French Fr......-+ | 972-65-987-35 | 9874-978} | 9783-979 9794-979} | 9794-2794 | 980}-980§ | 980}-981 
Swiss Fr. ......+- 12-15 A -12-33]22-21§-12- 21§) 12-21§-12- 219|12-22h-12- 229|12-21$-12-219}12-21}-12-22 | 12-22-12-225 
Belgian Fr. ...... 139-974- 139-90- |139-95- j140-00- 139-974- 139-97}- |139- 974- 

140-024 139-95) 140-00 140-0 140-024 140-025! 140-02} 
Dutch Gid. ...... | 10-56-10-72 


BOF Be Sete See oy Sete oat th oe 10-61}-10-62 |10-61}-10-62 |10-61$-10-62 


W. Ger. D-Mk. .. ./11-674—11- 8449/11 -754-11- 754)11- 743-11: 74§/11-73 ~11- 744)11- 744-11 +744 11-74§-11- 749) 11-743-11-75 


Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 
Swedish Kr....... | 14-37§-14- 593 14-52-14-52}/14-524-14-528/14-52§-14- 52§\14- 534-14-534 14- 534-14 - 534) 14 - 533-14-534 
Danish Kr........ | 19-19}-19-48} 19-42-19-424/19-42}~-19-43 19-425 -19- 455009" 400 -19-45¢ 19-42}-19-43}| 19-435-19-435 
Norwegian Kr. .. 19-85-20-15 [20-019-20-02}/20-01}-20-02})20-013--20-024/20-014-—20-02 [20-014-20-02 '20-013-20-02 


One Month Forward Rates 








United States $ .....cccccccccsces Par—4c. dis | yc.pm-¥yc.dis! 4c. pm-yc.dis| 4 c.pm-%,c.dis| 4c.pm-Ac.dis| Par—yc. dis 
Cometlian $ oo vs vices evr cbdivesies 4-fc. dis $-fc. dis tic. dis t-ic.dis | tic. dis 4-ic. dis 
Denes TE. oc ois esd eccdees eves dl 3-6 dis 3-6 dis 3-6 dis 24dis | 2-4 dis 2-4 dis 
Swlee Fe. oo ics eis caus ceccesoes $c. pm-par éc. pm-par * pm—par c. pm—par §-tc. pm f-ic. pm 
alee PE. io ch cines (ee iiestiaed 4 pm-3 dis + pm-+4 dis pimn-} dis pm-} dis + pmn-} dis + pm-4 dis 
a LO: a aren ry s §-ic. pm . pm f-ic. pm #-ic. pm fic. pm —kc. pm 
We Gok Ds s on inc chcavse races tipf.pm | #-tpf.pm | f-tpf.pm | pf. pm-par | }pf. pm-par | pf. pm~pau 
Swedish Kr. ....0.cccnssccccevens 36 pm-}6 dis | 46 pm-}6 dis | 46 pm—}6 dis | 36 pm—-$6 dis | 46 pm-}é dis | 40 pm-— 6 dis 
Daniah Kr. ..... ccc ccccsnescccess 8-136 dis 7-116 dis 8-126 dis 5-106 dis 5-106 dis 3-8 dis 
Norwegian Kr.......+.2seeeeeees- Par-1é dis Par-16 dis Par-16 dis Par-1é dis Par-1é dis Par-16 dis 
Gold Price at Fixing : 
Price (s. d. per fime oz.)........- 250/5 250/7 ose 2560/8 250/93 260/10} 


LL 
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MONEY AT WORK 
IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 


The regular calls of the 
Home Service Insurance Man 
provide much-needed 
capital for investment in 


industry and commerce 
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THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING’ BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with 
country’s development. Information supplied 
over 335 Branches and Agencies provides cur: 
data on all aspects of commerce and indus 
which is freely available to all with present 
projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
ot the Head Office 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited lability in New Zealand 
London Office: Head Office : 

1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.C.4. New Zealand. 


Manager: A. R. Frethey General Manager : 
Assis. Manager : A, BE, Abel R, D. Moor 


Branches also in 
Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); SfVva, Lautoka, 
Labasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji); Apia (Samoa). 











~pennenh 


BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD MINING COMPANY LTD. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
Extracted from the Annual Report for the Year ended 30th June, 1954 







AUTHORISED CAPITAN «3 sis diuin dias dewesasss £3,300,000 
ISSUED CAPITAL (24,000,000 Shares of 2/6 each).. —£3,000,009 


-+-.+ 1,193,000. Gold recovered...... 698,392 Oxzs. fi 


Wotking Revenant 62 o05 cc cac ds csadudbbertacetEeks £8,716,398 6 
Wosking Wpendltare aia ois is con't onc dvons ssoueebe 3,087,986 211 9 





Working Profit—from Gold, etc...........seeeeees 5,628,412 £4 14 4 





















—from Uranium (subject to adjustment) 753,819 
OE oi oo ac th Ses Once ineaas chad ent ee 6,382,231 
46,392 


teem eee ennne 











6,335,839 
Taxation (£2,423,234) and Mineral Lease Considera- 
hom GSAS AID is pis ii bas rwkerecteine coe 2,946,360 
Profit after Taxation and Lease Consideration ...... 3,389,479 
Balance unappropriated ...........esccceuscenccers 1,359,814 £4.749,293 
Expenditure on Trade Investments... ... Pere eee 192,262 / 
Repayment on account of Capital Portion of Uranium 
_ OO a cis y40n ine cue be stb is bteee thee cheese 150,830 
Dividends declared—No. 16 of 1s. 4d. and 17 of Is. 2d. 
og ee ne ae ge ree 3,000,000 
eee 3,343,093 
Balance unappropriated at 30th June, 1954. _£1,406,21 


The ore reserve was re-estimated as at 30th June, 1954, as follows:— 


i 6.3 

Compared with the previous year the available reserve decreased by $39,000 tons, the \" deer 

stoping width remaining ‘The reserve contained: in shaft and asfety pillars 'o. oe 
| by 164,000 tons resulting ir a net decrease in thé total reserve of 175,000 tons. 


The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secre' "<> 
A. MOIR & CO., 4, London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 






—_— 
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Established in 1845. 
All classes of Insurance 
transacted including 
Fire, Life, Accident, 
Motor, Marine and 
Aviation. Represented 
throughout the world. 


R Tie 


INSURANCE £ 
COMPANY 





f lead Offices 


North John Se. 
LIVERPOOL 


Lombard St. 
LONDON 





SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


Ba %o Sum 


Income Tax paid by the Society 
Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share accounts is 2}%, 

and en ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 

paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a fotal 

holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 

National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 
Society’s Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £181,183,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.3 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 


a 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


AT YOUR SERVICE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF BANKING TRANSACTIONS 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: NITTON 


TELEX: 1100. STOCK EXCHANGE DEPT: 1301. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPT: 1302 


TELEPHONES: 221940. MANAGEMENT: 22 1900 


POSTAL ADDRESS: STOCKHOLM 16 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Establiched 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trusiee 











} 
y 
i 
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COMPANY MEETINGS: J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION 


Odeon Theatres Limited and Subsidiary Companies 


British Films make Further Progress 


Increased efficiency overcomes Group's problems 


RESULTS AT 
RECORD LEVEL 


The seventeenth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Odeon Theatres Limited and the 
Annual Meetings of its subsidiary com- 
panies, British and Dominions Film Cor- 
poration Limited, Gaumont-British Picture 
Corporation Limited, Odeon Associated 
Theatres Limited, and Odeon Properties 
Limited were held on October 8 at the 
Dorchester Hotel, London. 

Mr. J. ARTHUR RANK, D.L., J.P., the) 
chairman, presided. 

The following is an extract from his 
statement, which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts:— 

I have pleasure in presenting to you the 
Group Accounts for the year ended June 
26th, 1954. You will agree, I believe, 
that the position disclosed both as to our 
trading results and financial position can 
be regarded as satisfactory. 

In 1952 I reported that the trading 
results constituted an all-time record in the 
history of the Group and marked the 
successful completion of the re-organi- | 
sation and streamlining of the Organisa- | 
tion, following the severe financial setback 
of 1949. 

In 1953 we were able to secure a modest | 
though satisfactory advance in trading 
profits, and again in 1954 we show a 
further improvement 

Having regard to the many problems 
existing in the entertainment world, includ- 
ing the important developments of tele- 
vision to which I have referred from time 
to time, the maintenance of our Group) 
operating profits at an annual figure in| 
excess of five million pounds for the last | 
three years is highly satisfactory. In con- | 
sequence, whereas the revenue reserves in | 
the consolidated balance-sheet at June, | 
1951, were only £375,691 this balance has | 
increased after the payment of five years’ 
Preference dividends and the proposed | 
Ordinary dividene to approximately £4m. 

Much has been said as to the effect of 


over four and a half times the issued | fifteen films a year, and to finance ag 
Ordinary capital of Odeon Theatres; material portion of the “Ealing” pro- 
| Limited. | gramme covering some six films per year, 
| Bank loans and overdrafts at June, 1954,| Our production policy, which is achiev- 
|}amounted to £5,167,799 compared with/|ing a measure of success, would not have 
£5,804,998 at June, 1953. been possible without the aid of the 





Film Productions—The value of film 
productions at June, 1954, amounted to 
£3,137,529 compared with £2,943,901 a 
year ago. The provision for contingencies 
remains unchanged at £437,336. During 
the year the Group Film Production 
Scheme to which I have referred last year 


has been in full operation. The Odeon | 


and Gaumont Groups participate on a 60- 
40 basis. 

I am pleased to say that the results have 
so far been satisfactory in that based on 
our normal method of valuation the films 
released during the year show, in the 
aggregate, a profit. I would emphasize, 
however, that this result has been achieved 
only with the assistance of the British Film 
Production Fund, the continuance of 


|which is vital to British film production 


at at least its present level. It is, of course, 
of equal importance to British exhibition 


interests, so that they may have an} 


adequate supply of box-office product. 


Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account 


The consolidated trading profits, less 
losses, before providing for depreciation 
and interest, amounted to £7,704,084 com- 
pared with £6,837,496 in the previous year. 
This result is considerably in excess of 
the all-time record of trading profits 
obtained in 1953. 

The group profit before providing for 
taxation amounted to £5,524,129 compared 
with £4,738,910 in 1953. 

Taxation absorbed £3,259,474, or 
approximately 59 per cent. of the 
net profits, 

After providing for outside shareholders’ 
interests the net profit after taxation appli- 
cable to Odeon Theatres Limited is 
£1,031,080 compared with £1,190,532 in 
the previous year. 

The statement then reviews the activities 


television on the future of the cinema. | of Odeon Associated Theatres Ltd., Odeon 
Television is undoubtedly a formidable | Properties Ltd. the Caumont-British 
competitor, but it is reassuring to know | Picture Corporation Ltd. and British and 
that during our last financial year, during| Dominions Film Corporation Ltd. and 
which the number of television sets in- | continues: 


creased substantially, there was an actual | 
increase of more than 3 per cent. in the 
number of attendances at the Group’s | 
United Kingdom cinemas over the! 
previous year. So long as we provide films | 
of high entertainment value in well-| 
equipped and efficiently operated theatres, 
I have no doubt that the cinema industry 
will maintain its important position in the 
entertainment world. 





Odeon Theatres Limited 
Consolidated Balance Sheet 


The capital and revenue reserves in total 
at June, 1954, amounted to £4,351,161 or 


Film Production 

Our decision in the latter part of 1952 
to terminate the agreement which we had 
with the National Film Finance Corpora- 
tion and undertake 100 per cent. financing 
of our production programme at Pine- 
wood has been justified. 

it has been our endeavour to produce 
films representative of this country to 
assist in upholding its prestige abroad, and 
which at the same time were to be of hi 
entertainment value acceptable to world 
audiences. 

it is our intention to maintain our pro- 
gramme at Pinewood at approximately 


| British Film Production Fund. It is my 
| considered opinion that British production 
|cannot be maintained on an economical 
| basis over a period without financial assis- 
tance, and quite frankly I am not ashamed 
| to say this. 

| It is important to realise that as long as 
70 per cent. or any proportion of that 
| order of screen time is devoted to Ameri- 
|can films, it is impossible for the British 
Production Industry to continue without 
the fund’s support. 


Entertainment Tax 


I am happy to say that Mr. Butler 
granted Entertainment Tax relief to the in- 
dustry of approximately £34m. This relief 
was considerably less than that asked for 
by the industry, but nevertheless was wel- 


‘come. However, I am sorry to say the 
|Ssum granted was not of such magnitude 
as to make it possible to pass on a portion 


of it to the public by means of a reduction 
in admission prices. 

In this country the Group took in at the 
box office last year £29,929,775 and paid 
| Entertainment Tax of £11,484,069, being 
| 38.37 per cent. of the year’s receipts, as 
| against the corresponding figures the pre- 
| vious year of £28,737,691 and £11,136,915, 
| being 38.75 per cent. 
| During the year under review 236 
theatres operated at a loss of approxi- 
mately £588,000 before providing for in- 
terest on capital employed and excluding 
profits on sales made in the theatres. Even 
allowing for profits on theatre sales an 
overall net loss was incurred in_ these 
theatres before charging interest on capital, 
this in spite of the fact that these same 
a paid £3,189,254 in Entertainment 

ax. 

I would stress once again that this 
problem is not only acute in the case of 
little theatres, but is equally vital for all 
types of theatres, particularly many of the 
largest and most modern. 


Exhibition 

Domestic —Of the best twenty-four box- 
office attractions played on our two 
circuits, 12 were British and 12 were 
American, and that the receipts from these 
two groups were almost exactly equal. This 
is a great achievement by British films. 

A most encouraging factor has been the 
continued rebound in our theatre business 
in certain of the larger television-saturated 
areas, where the novelty of television has 
fallen off and the period of instalment 
payments for the television sets has beet 


igh | completed. 


Our total expenditure on theatre main- 
tenance and renovations for the nine years 
ending June, 1954, amounts to £8,800,000. 


In the absence of an accepted industry 
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standard of screen ratio, we have equipped 
our theatres wherever warranted with 
large, all-purpose screens, which are adapt- 
able to the showing of pictures of any 


ratios likely to be used in the foreseeable | 


tuture, 
During the year we have expended in 
excess of £600,000 on the installation of 


large screens, stereophonic sound and ana- | 


morphic lenses. 

1 doubt if we shall feel the effect of 
sponsored television during the coming 
year, but I should say that whilst it will 
undoubtedly increase competition in that 
t will give an alternative programme to 


the viewing public, nevertheless I am con- ' 


fident that the entertainment which this 
industry has to offer is far greater than 
that which television can offer now, or in 
the foreseeable future. 


Overseas.—Our overseas theatres, both 


those directly operated by us and those in 
which we are in association with partners, 
have made—with one exception—further 
progress during the year. 


cent results which these theatres have 
achieved from the showing of British films. 


Distribution 


Overseas.—Eastern Hemisphere.—The 
demand for British films has continued, 
and the remittances to London have re- 
mained at a high level. 


Western Hemisphere.—Canada. — We} 
have maintained our position in Canada. | 


The remittances to London have been the 
highest since we went into that market—in 
spite of the serious effect of television 
which is being felt there now. 


United States.—I am sorry to report that | 


the overall results which we obtain con- 
tinue to be unsatisfactory. 

Our studios are in a high state of 
efficiency and the technicians are watching 
and analysing the new production tech- 
niques which are being developed. 

We have seen demonstrations of Vista- 
Vision, and believe that this technique is 
an answer to some of our problems as it 
undoubtedly increases the reproduction 
quality of the finished film. We are there- 
fore proposing, subject to availability of 
cameras, to make the first production with 
the Vista-Vision system immediately. 


Denham Laboratories Limited 


The laboratories are maintained in first- 
class operational condition. A further ex- 
tension is being carried out to expand 
capacity, primarily to handle colour pro- 


cessing for which there is now a substantial | 


demand. 

Since 1945 the capital employed in the 
laboratories has increased from £211,000 
to £953,925, whereas the percentage return 


on capital employed has fallen by 12 per 
cent, 


Theatre Publicity Limited 
Langford and Company Limited 

Screen Audiences Limited 
During the 


year Screen Audiences 


Limited became part of our screen adver- | 


ising group. 
| believe that the screen is a most 
powerful advertising medium which has 


not yet been put to its maximum use. 


During the year we have been glad to wel- 
come many advertisers who have not used 
the medium previously. 

We are constantly carrying out experi- 
ments and studies to improve its effective- 
ness, and work in close conjunction with 
advertisers and their agents, endeavouring 
to achieve the most efficient and satisfac- 


This progress | 
has been greatly assisted by the magnifi- | 


tory results having regard to our long-term 
| joint interests. 


Manufacturing Companies 

British Optical and Precision Engineers 
Limited.—This Group continues to make 
progress, and for the year ended Decem- 
ber, 1953, the profits were approximately 
equal to those of the previous year, in 
spite of the many fundamental changes 
which were going on in certain fields in 
which it is interested. 

There has beeft considerable change in 
the equipment used in cinemas due to the 
introduction of_ wide-screen techniques. 
The Group’s factories are working at full 
pressure to meet the large demand for such 


| 


| 
i 


equipment from both home and overseas | pr 
‘of television must not be underrated. We 


markets. 
By the acquisition of the Harkness busi- 
ness it has entered into the manufacture 


of cinema screens and has acquired sub- | 
stantial additional premises to expand’ the 


output. 


pany has made further steady progress 


} 
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ministered, and that the trading resuits for 
the last three years are evidence of the 
skill and judgment of the executive officials 
throughout the Group. In this connexion 
I must pay a special tribute to the Group 
managing director, Mr. John Davis, whose 
brilliant co-ordination and direction of so 
many Varied activities have undoubtedly 
been the predominant factors in the 
achievements to which I have referred. 
We have continued to keep in the fore- 
front of every form of technical develop- 
ment. I may perhaps emphasize our con- 
fidence in the future of the cinema industry 
in that we have once again undertaken 
construction of new theatres in certain 
picked localities, = 
The present and poténtial competition 


shall continue to combat this formidable 
competitor, and our success must depend 
on the entertainment value of the films we 
show in the theatres. / : 
British film production is a more vital 


Cinema-Television Limited.—The com- | factor to-day than ever before. 


It is impossible to prophesy the future 


| during the year. The policy of broadening | trend of trading results, but I see no reason 
its interests has been continued with satis-| to doubt that we shall continue to main- 


| factory results. 

| Bush Radio Limited —Once again | am 
| pleased to report a record turnover and 
/record profit, and an increase in export 
business. 


Personnel 
The results to which I have already re- 


} 


| 
| 


| 


‘ferred are primarily due to the efforts of | 


Mr. John Davjs, who has been ably 
supported by the joint assistant managing 
directors, Mr. Kenneth Hargreaves and Mr. 
Kenneth Winckles, who, in turn, have been 





tain our position in the industry, and if 
conditions beyond our control permit, to 
earn reasonable profits, although I cannot 
promise that the level of profits earned in 
the year under review can be maintained. 

At the meeting of Odeon Theatres 
Limited the report and accounts were 
adopted. 

At the meetings of each of the other 
companies the reports and accounts were 


ialso adopted. 


A copy of the Chairman’s full State- 
ment and Annual Accounts may be 


| supported by the managing directors of the | obtained from the J. Arthur Rank Organi- 
| various companies within the Group, to- | cation Ltd., 38 South Street, London, W.1. 


gether with the personnel and_ the 





enthusiasm and support of the whole of ENTERTAINMENT TAX... 


our’ manpower, which is in excess of 
33,000 people. This manpower, from the 


highest to the lowest, has given enthusi- | 


| 


astic, wholehearted support to the man- 
agement for which I thank them on your 
behalf and my own. 


| Dividend 

| Odeon Theatres Limited has an issued 
| Ordinary capital of only £946,991 and is 
| the parent company of a Group comprising 
total assets of more than £60m. Wo 


Ordinary dividend has been paid since the | 


|interim dividend in respect of the year 
jended June, 1949. 
losses suffered in 1949 and in 1950 in con- 
‘nection with film production, to which I 
|have many times referred, the policy of 
your Board has been to conserve the 
‘resources of the Group in order to reduce 
'bank borrowings. Since 1949 such bank 
‘loans have been reduced by more than 
| £1 1m. 

| The Group has added £3m. odd to its 
revenue reserves during the last three 
years, which has enabled the liquid posi- 
tion to be satisfactorily improved. 

The net profit after taxation brought 
into the accounts of Odeon Theatres 
Limited and applicable to the Ordinary 
‘capital for the year ended June, 1954, is 
| £673,711 and in these circumstances your 
| Board feel that the Ordinary shareholders 
are entitled to participate in the restored 
‘prosperity of the Group. They therefore 
‘recommend the payment of an Ordinary 


year. 


The Future 
1 am satisfied that this large group of 
companies is soundly and economically ad- 


*The problem of Entertainment Tax is 
not only acute in the case of little theatres 
but is equally vital for all types of 
theatres, particularly many of the largest 


| and most modern.’ 


In view of the heavy | 


| dividend of 15 per cent. less tax for the, : 


Each £1 taken at the box office of 
United Kingdom Cinemas in !953 
was divided in the following way 





ENTERTAINMENT 
TAX 


PRODUCTION 


Paid to the producer via the 
distributor for hire of film. 


BRITISH FILM PRO. 
DUCTION FUND 
Levy to central fund divisible 


between producers of British 
films. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Print and other distribution 
costs. Distributors’ re- 
muneration to meet selling 
and administrative expenses, 
etc. 


EXHIBITION 


The sum available to the Ex- 
hibition Industry to cover all 
operating and administrative 
expenses, service of capital 
invested and maintenance 
and replacement of buildings 
and equipment. 


Diagram based on Boord of Trade Statistics of division 
of Box Office takings 
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THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Standard and Triumph Cars, Ferguson Tractors and Standard Commercial Vehicles) 


INCREASED GROUP PROFIT : DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


PROPOSED ISSUE. OF PREFERENCE SHARES 


LORD TEDDER’S REVIEW OF PAST YEAR’S 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
The Standard Motor Company, Limited, will 
be held on November 8th at the registered 
office of the company, Banner Lane, 
Coventry. 

The following is the statement of the 
chairman, Lord Tedder, GCB, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts: 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is with great 
pleasure that I present the company’s 
accounts for the year ended August 31, 1954, 
particularly as this is the first occasion upon 
which I have presided at an annual general 
meeting of the company. 


TRIBUTE TO SIR JOHN BLACK 


I would first like to refer to Sir John 
Black. You will recall that Sir John was 
involved in a most unfortunate motor car 
accident last November, in which he sus- 
tained considerable personal injuries, and 
after consultation with his medical adviser, 
his wife and close friends, he was advised 
to relinquish his offices of chairffian and 
managing director and his membership of 
the board of directors of this company. 
Although I have never had the pleasure of 
knowing Sir John intimately, I do appreciate 
that he was largely responsible for building 
up the company from the difficult position 
it was in when he joined it in 1929, to the 
place it now occupies as one of the leading 
companies in the industry. I am certain 
that stockholders will wish_to have placed 
on record their appreciation of the great part 
which Sir John played in the company’s 
development during the last 25 years. 

Following Sir John’s decision te relinquish 
his offices, Mr Alick S. Dick, who at that 
time was acting as Sir John’s deputy, was 
elected by his colleagues on the board to be 
managing director, and Mr E. G. Grinham 
was elected deputy managing director. I fecl 
that in making these appointments we are 
fortunate in having two men who have been 
so closely associated with the administration 
of the company in their own spheres, and in 
its development, over a period of many years. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S WORKING 


You will see that the group profit for the 
year, before taxation, is £2,273,563, compared 
with £1,749,905 last year. After deducting 
the amount attributable to the minority 
interest in a sub-subsidiary company and 
the amounts retained in the profit and loss 
accounts of the subsidiaries, and after provid- 
ing for taxation, there is a net profit of 
£886,259, which compares with £644,330 last 
year. 

The directors recommend the same rate of 
dividend and also the same allocation to the 
employees’ special fund as for the last three 
years, that is, 12 per cent and .£135,000 
respectively. The sums allocated to the 
employees’ special fund are not fixed, but 
have due regard to the company’s general 
financial position. This fund continues to 
provide pensions, and financial help for 
employees and their families in cases of need. 


DEMAND EXCEEDS PRODUCTION 


I would now like to refer to the company’s 
activities generally. In 1953 the compapy 
introduced the new 8 hp Standard car, of 
which a de-luxe version has been available 
for some months. In June, 1954, it also intro- 
duced a 10 hp-saloon car. These new models 
have had a most enthusiastic reception, more 
than 40,000 of them having so far been pro- 
duced and sold throughout the world, and 
present demand is in excess of production. 

In addition, a commercial range of vehicles 
has now been developed from the 10 hp 
model. This range of commercial vehicles 
was particularly well received at the recent 
Commercial Motor Show in London, and 
our distributors and dealers appreciate this 
widening of our range. 


RETURN TO SMALL CAR MARKET 


The board is satisfied that the decision io 
return to the small car market was a wise one, 
In these days of higher earnings and higher 
savings in the lower income group, it :s 
apparent that there exists a large market for 
this type of car in that direction. 

The Triumph sports car has won honours 
in major international sporting events with 
flattering regularity. These events have 
demonstrated the extreme reliability of this 
car and its outstanding economy of operation. 
Powered by a° development of the 2-litre 
engine which is used both in the Vanguard 
range and the Ferguson tractor, it is a tribute 
to our design staff and a demonstration to 
the public of the quality of our products. 

The Standard Vanguard—with its com- 
mercial versions—continues in great demand, 
with home market orders at present in excess 
of supplies. We have now produced and 
sold more than 235,000 of these vehicles and 
there is no doubt that the reliability and 
high performance of this range are well 
established. 


The present Ferguson tractor, which is 
now so well proved throughout the markets 
of the world, continues in demand at the 
rate.of some 60,000 a year. Farmers and 
indeed municipal and government authorities 
now appreciate its many advantages. As 
governments become more and more food 
conscious, the mechanisation of agriculture 
will continue to develop. 


SALES SINCE 1945 


During the financial year under review, 
we produced and sold some 73,000 cars and 
61,500 tractors. Of these, we exportéed 
41,000 cars, and 45,500 tractors were ex- 
ported by the Massey-Harris-Ferguson 
organisation. Stockholders will be interested 
to learn that since 1945, that is, in the post- 
war years—we have produced and sold some 
418,000 cars and 410,000 tractors and that, 
of these, 259,000 cars and 280,500 tractors 
have been exported. 


For many years we have enjoyed th 
cordial relationship- with Mullines’ Limited, 


ACTIVITIES 


the Birmingham coachbuilders. During 
year under review we completed a long-' 
arrangement with them under which 
productive facilities, now being consider: 
expanded, have been placed at our dispos: 


Our manufacturing associated compan 
in Australia, France, India and South Af: 
are now well established. During the 
arrangements were completed for our who 
owned New Zealand subsidiary to imp 
and assemble motor cars, and this operat 
is now running according to plan. ( 
wholly-owned subsidiary companies in 
United States of America and in Can 
continue to be valuable links with 
markets. 


THE FUTURE 


Turning now to the future, extensive 
search and development continues both 
within the company’s own organisation and 
so far as tractors are concerned, by Mas 
Harris-Ferguson Limited. New car mod 
will be introduced when this is conside: 
desirable. 


We are at present expanding our D 
engine capacity to meet the many 
growing demands for an engine of this typ 
for use in tractors, taxis, commercial vehi 
and for many other purposes. 

It is the board’s view that considerab 
advantages will accrue to the company 
result of the closer association which 
in future exist between Massey-Har: 
Ferguson Limited and ourselves. As 
example, agreement in principle has be 
reached with them for us to supply !a: 
quantities of tractor components to 
United States of America for incorporat 
in American built Massey-Harris and | 
guson tractors. It is anticipated, when | 
production has been achieved in 1956, th 
the volume of business which we are 
present doing with Massey-Harris-Fergus 
will, as a consequence, be very substantia! 
increased. 


_ Plans for the development and introdu 
tion of the new and larger tractor are w: 
in hand. As, however, considerable exp: 
sion is necessary for small tractor and sm 
car production, we have agreed with Masse. 
Harris-Ferguson Limited that this larg 
tractor should not go into production un 
that expansion has been completed. 


Rolls-Royce Avon Turbo-Jet Engine P: 
duction within our organisation will ce: 
during 1955 and the capacity made availab! 
will be used for our domestic expansion 


NEED FOR FURTHER CAPITAL 


Turning to future finance, I mu 
emphasise what has been said many times 
the past, that while the Chancellor of th: 
Exchequer takes so much in taxation it |‘ 
not possible for industry to modernise and 
expand out of profits. 


If you would refer to the balance shew! 
you will see that the liquid resources of tic 
company are not sufficient to meet our cur- 
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rent requirements for further plant, equip- 
ment and buildings and the additional work- 
ing capital necessary for an expanding 
utput. 


Your directors feel, therefore, that addi- 
onal permanent capital is desirable and 
,ev consider that this should take the form 
‘ an issue of preference shares. Accord- 
cly, you will find enclosed with these 

ounts a notice calling an extraordinary 

1eral meeting of the members of the com- 
pany to be held immediately following our 
nual general meeting on Monday, Novem- 
er 8, 1954, for the purpose of increasing 

company’s authorised capital by the 
eation of 3,000,000 cumulative preference 
hares of £1 each. Advantage is also being 
ken of that meeting to ask stockholders to 
nsider certain amendments to the com- 
iny’s Articles of Association, 


PPRECIATION OF MANAGEMENT, STAFF 
AND EMPLOYEES 


I can express my confidence that with 
ir A. S. Dick as managing director, with 
ir E. G. Grinham’s wide technical experi- 
ce and knowledge, together with the whole- 
ited support which they are receiving 
om their co-directors, the company should 
ntinue to develop. and expand. 


On behalf of the board, I wish to pay 
bute to all of our employees for their 
| support, and also to our suppliers and 
distributors at home and overseas for 
r help and co-operation throughout the 


r 
As 





SCRIBBANS-KEMP 


EVER-GROWING DEMAND 


lhe twenty-seventh annual general meet- 

of Scribbans-Kemp, Limited, was held 

on October 7th, in London, Mr H. Oliver- 

King (chairman and managing director) pre- 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
lated statement: 


This year proved to be probably the most 
difhcult in operation since the end of the 
war. The trading profit reflects these diffi- 

ues in a fall of some £253,835 in profit 
before taxation, Nearly all the difficulties 
from the swift change over to almost 
complete dérationing. 


Last year I reported the reconstruction 
and re-equipment of the Glasgow factory. 
Production has restarted on a satisfactory 
basis. Still further factory extension is 
taking place in Liverpool and plans are also 
under consideration for a very large expan- 
sion of the Grimsby organisation and exten- 
sions at our Newcastle premises, all of which 
is indication of the demand for the com- 


pany’s products, a demand which continues 
to grow. 


arose 


‘he Overseas Corporation is showing much 
better results this year, In Africa manufac- 
turing has proved difficult, but Canada con- 
tinues to be very successful and there is 
some improvement from the USA. 


he retail side of our interests has had a 
very good year, but there appears to be some 
om ‘sion in this branch since March. During 
the ar ten branches have been closed and 
50 new branches opened. 


V hilst so far expansion has been possible 
Without asking for further monies future ex- 
Pansion might require additional capital. 


Looking with a wary eye to the future, 

‘uncver and profits up to the time of 

se 1g are such as to cause the board no 
Axiety, 

The re 

' den 


port was adopted and a total divi- 
d of 124 per cent was approved. 


THE ADDO GROUP 
Malmé, Sweden 


(Manufacturers of Adding, 
Bookkeeping and Calculating 
Machines) 


A NEW SALES RECORD 


The annual general meeting of A.B. Addo, 
Malmé, Sweden, as well as of its Swedish 
and foreign subsidiary companies, together 
constituting the ADDO Group, was held 
recently. 


_The following is a short summary of the 
history of the Group, followed by a summary 
of the. report of the board of directors: 


The parent company of the Group was 
founded in 1918 by its present chairman, Mr 
Hugo Agrell, when the manufacture of a small 
adding machine called “ Addo Model 1” was 
started. Initially, the numbers were set up 
with a pencil. After some years, an improved 
self-registering model was brought out, but 
at the same time the design of a full keyboard 
adding and listing machine was begun. This 
machine, based on the decimal system, was 
put on the market in 1926, followed by a 
sterling-system model in 1934. It was the 
first portable adding and listing machine in 
the world. In 1933 the design of a 10-key 
adding and listing machine was started, to 
be marketed under the name of “ Addo-X.” 
From these two types, with full keyboard and 
10-keyboard respectively, the present series 
of adding and bookkeeping machines of the 
Group has been developed. Later, the manu- 
facture of a calculating machine called 
“Multo” was also included in the pro- 
gramme. 


With the expansion of production, a more 
elaborate organisation became necessary. 
Different companies were accordingly set up, 
which together with their own sales organisa- 
tions in various countries, now constitute the 
ADDO Group. It has six factories in 
Sweden, one in Britain, and one in Brazil, 
and is one of the biggest manufacturers of 
adding and listing machines outside the 
United States. 


THE DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


The report of the board mentions inter alia 
that the ADDO Group during 1953 reached 
a new sales record, both in its total and in its 
export figures. The total turnover of the 
Group amounted to more than Kr. 32 million. 
In the face of keen competition on the export 
market, the Group succeeded in maintaining 
its position, and in increasing the number oi 
countries to which it exports, so that ADDO 
products are now sold in no less than 95 
countries. 


Both the Swedish factories and the British 
factory exported part of their output. The 
greatest increase took place on the dollar 
markets which, up’ to now, however, have 
mainly been served from Sweden. As from 
the current year, it is hoped that the British 
factory, too, will begin deliveries to those 
markets. 


The rise in production created the need 
for larger premises, and the Swedish factories 
have therefore been extended on a large 
scale. In Brigain, a new factory is being 
constructed at Cirencester, Glos, and will 
be completed this autumn. 


INCREASED SHARE CAPITAL 


As the work of the group has thus in- 
creased considerably during the last few years 
—and the board also counts upon a con- 
tinuing expansion—the board had proposed 
that the share capital of the parent company, 
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A. B. Addo, be increased to Kr.2.4 million. 
This increase has now been effected and is 
shown in the balance sheet below. The share 
capital for the whole group now amounts 
to Kr.5.4 million. 

The* total number of personnel employed 
by the group is about 1,600. 

Regarding the balance sheet, it should be 
observed that according to the depreciation 
rules valid earlier in Sweden, installations 
procured before 1952 have been entirely 
written down. 


ABSTRACT OF BALANCE SHEET AT 
DECEMBER 31, 1953 


(Parent Company A.B. Addo only) 








In 
Kr. 1,000 
Assets 
Liquid Assets and Claims ............ 6,831 
Stocks and Supplies .................. 2,468 
FID 0a rash. cas Kovsaghencnccusigic 1,938 
NE coon bubs tow enmcnks naulcceedi 11,237 
Liabilities 
Short-term Liabilities ............... 4,711 
Long-term Liabilities .................. 2,225 
Own Capital 
I IE “Gvicncakonnsss coasduseveses 2,400 
Fee IOS Sonn die ah 775 
UO MAMORU OG Fo aaa. cs cess cdcc eines 405 
Profit for the Year «.....i0cccccss ec: 721 
ORE ivan akc eas adie hs 11,237 





The report and the accounts were adopted. 


BEAUTILITY FURNITURE 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Beautility Furniture Limited was held on 
October 8th in London, Mr Ronald Sadow 
(managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement for the year ended- 
March 31, 1954: 


Trading results show an increase in profits 
at £323,826 compared with £264,962 last 
year, while turnover again shows a satis- 
factory increase. 


Taxation absorbs £204,764 compared with 
£159,764 last year. This is over 60 per cent 
of the company’s profits. In addition, there 
must be a continuing programme of capital 
expenditure to maintain plant and equipment 
in the highest state of efficiency and improve 
productive capacity to meet increasing de- 
mand for the company’s products: £158,850 
has thus been absorbed during the past two 
years—about 27 per cent of the profits. 


Your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 25 per cent, making 40 per cent for the 
year, which is the same as in the preceding 
year. Your directors alSo propose to make 
a scrip issue of £175,000 capital to members 
on the Register on September 17, 1954, in 
the proportion of one 5s. share for each 5s. 
of ordinary stock held on that date. 


It must not be assumed that as a result of 
the scrip issue the same rate of dividend will 
be declared on the increased capital for the 
current financial year. However, from a 
careful assessment of the trading results for 
the current year to date, your directors 
anticipate that it may be possible to pay an 
interim dividend of 10 per cent actual on 
the increased capital in December next. 

The report was adopted and at a‘sub- . 
sequent extraordinary general meeting reso- 
lutions were passed approving the proposed 
scrip issue. 
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ANGLO-CEYLON AND 
GENERAL ESTATES 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


TRADING PROFIT EXCEEDS £1 MILLION 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on October 12th in 
London. 


Mr Francis W. Douse, chairman and 
managing director, in the course of his 
speech, said : I am very pleased to be able 
to place before you the results of a very 
satisfactory year’s operations. For the first 
time in its history the trading profit of the 
group exceeded {1 million, reaching, in fact, 
the figure of £1,012,560. 


The net profit of the group was £372,973, 
as against £280,466 last year and after pro- 
viding for taxation both in the United 
Kingdom .and overseas, and segregating the 
profits applicable to outside shareholders of 
subsidiary companies, the net profit available 
to the parent company was £221,147, com- 
pared with £181,248 for the previous year. 
The directors recommend a final dividend of 
30 per cent, less income tax, which will make 
a total dividend for the year of 40 per cent, 
less tax. 


The company has been passing through a 
period of prosperity, and while we take some 
credit for economic and efficient working 
there is no doubt that rising prices for tea 
and a satisfactory price for sugar has been the 
main cause of the exceptionally good results. 
Any early recession in tea prices is not 
expected. In actual fact, the proceeds of our 
sales of the current season’s tea is very 
materially above what it was at the same time 
last year, and so far the crop also shows an 
increase on last year. 


SUGAR POSITION 


You will be interested to know how the 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement affects 
Mauritius. She will have an export quota 
of 470,000 tons, out of which 335,000 tons 
will be bought by the United Kingdom at a 
negotiated price and the remaining 135,000 
tons, as and when sold, would be at the 
world price. . 


If, however, the whole or part of the135,000 
tons is sold to Canada or to the United 
Kingdom, as an addition to sugar bought 
at the negotiated price, Mauritius would re- 
ceive a preferential payment of £6 16s. a 
ton from Canada (at the present rate of 
exchange) or of £3 15s. a ton from the UK. 


At the worst, Mauritius will get the 
negotiated price for approximately two-thirds 
of its sugar up to 1961 at least, and the world 
price, or better, for the balance of its export- 


able quota—surely a very satisfactory posi- 
tion. 


Under the Commonwealth Agreement the 
present and the future for the sugar industry 
of Mauritius can be viewed with reasonable 
optimism. The terms of the International 
Agreement thus have no effect on the 
Commonwealth countries whatsoever, except 
as to the world price at which free sugars 
might be sold. 


To quote Mauritius as an example, its 
negotiated price quota at around 335,000 tons 
under the Commonwealth Agreement remains 
until the end of that Agreement ; its export 
quota of 470,000 tons under the Common- 
wealth Agreement is irreducible and remains 
until the end of the agreement; its free 
sugars of approximately 135,000 tons will, in 
the terms of the Commonwealth Agreement, 
be sold at the world price as and when dis- 
posed of with or without preferences as the 
case may be. 


To sum up, the tea position is good, the 
sugar position is good, as we expect a crop as 
good as last year, and your directors expect 
to be in a position to declare an increased 
interim dividend in January next. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


J. WHITTINGHAM 
& SONS 


(Wool Merchants, Top Makers 
and Wool Combers) 





GRATIFYING TURNOVER INCREASE 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
J. Whittingham & Sons, Limited, was held 
on October 11th at Bradford. In the absence 
through indisposition of the chairman and 
managing director, Mr L. C. Taussig, the 
chair was taken and the accounts and chair- 
m7n’s statement were submitted by Mr W. 
Neville Whittingham, MBE, TD. 


The following is an extract from Mr L, C. 
Taussig’s circulated statement: 


Since the publication of our last accounts 
we have acquired the whole of the share 
capital of R. L. Werner, Limited, and Wool 
Exports, Limited, both of which companies 
are engaged in the same type of business as 
our own. 


I have visited Australia, New Zealand, 
the Far East, Canada and the USA since the 
end of our financial year. In Australia I 
arranged for your company to acquire a fifty 
per cent interest in the old-established firm 
of Wool Brokers, W. P. Martin & Co. 
Pty., Ltd., of Sydney and Melbourne, the 
name of which is being changed to W. P. 
Martin, Whittingham Pry., Ltd. 

In conjunction with -this we have also 
recently arranged to set up a new wholly 
owned Australian subsidiary, J. Whitting- 
ham & Sons (Australia) Pty., Limited, 
with offices in Sydney and Melbourne, 
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through which we shall be able to strengthen 
and expand our world-wide selling Activities, 


TRADING CONDITIONS AND PROFI?s 


During most of the year the price of wool 
increased very gradually, but there was 
setback in values at the beginning of 1954 
This price fall was not sustained and much 
of it had been regained by March 31st 


There was a brisk demand from our cus- 
tomers throughout most of the year and our 
turnover showed a gratifying increase over 
the figures for the previous year. 


The group profits for the year ‘with 
longer periods for some __ subsidiaries) 
amounted after charging all expenses to 
£622,964, but out of this it was necessary 
to provide the sum of £324,590, that is more 
than half our profits, for taxation. 


Your directors have transferred £150,000 
to general reserve, bringing it up to 
£750,000, and £25,000 to reserve for con- 
tingencies, which now totals £100,000. 


With the capital reserves of £3,218 and 
the balance of £278,451 on profit and loss 
account, the parent company has reserves 
which aggregate £1,131,669, or more than 
one and a half times the company’s issued 
share capital. 


Your directors this year feel justified, in 
view of the company’s satisfactory profits, 
in recommending a special bonus of an addi- 
tional 5 per cent actual, less tax, upon the 
“A” ordinary shares, making 25 per cent 
actual. 


Just before the beginning of the year 
under review the company became a floor 
member of the market for wool tops futures 
which commenced operations in April, 1953, 
and which has since made substantial pro- 
gress. It may safely be said that this market 
has proved a powerful stabilising factor in 
the wool market generally. 


OUTLOOK 


Since the end of the financial year there 
has been a hesitant note in the wool market. 
In the home trade, cloth and clothing, which 
are the end products of the industry, have 
not been taken into consumption very freely. 
Weather was very umnseasonable for last 
winter’s trade, and stocks of the heavier 
fabrics were not fully liquidated.  Else- 
where, too, present indications portend 
caution rather than undue optimism in any 
forecasts. The price of wool is still some- 
what high and the risk of a fall in values is 
never entirely absent. 


Your companies are, however, well estab- 
lished in the trade at home and overscas, 
and with a limited world production of wool 
and a world-wide demand which shows 0 
signs of diminishing, I do not see why your 
company should not continue to earn satis- 
factory profits. 


The report was adopted. 
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UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 


Applications are “invited for the os of LECTURE : : 
EDUCATION, oom U R IN turing company with a number of branches, 
‘The emoluments (for a single man on expatriate terms) are as 


under: 
£1,240 x £40—£1,480 per annum. 


(A Family Allowance and a variable and temporary High Cost 
of Living, Allowance are paid as applicable.) 


Applicants (men or women) should have 
different tyes of educational posts, 
of teaching science is desirable, 


The successful applicant will be expected to take up duty as soon 
as possible, and in any event not later than September 1, 1955, 

First class sea pasSages are provided for expatriate staff. 
_Further particulars and information as to the method of applica- 
tion may be obtained from The Secretary, Association of Universities 
5 Gordon Square, 
The closirg date for the receipt of applications, in Hong Kong 


of the British Commonwealth, 


and London, is November 30, 1954, 


;=eneeee rate 34. per cent income tax paid by Society.—Write 
particulars, the Secretary, Twickenham Building Society, 


Street, Twickenham, 


Ability to specialise in methods 


be 


good experience in fidence 


I 


—Box 733. 


Lendon, W.C.1, 


sumer goods. 


should be sent, 
and Sons, 





9, King on office, 


immediately subordinate, 
mature outlook are essential. 
ferred, Substantial salary; accommodation at nominal charge: 


tributory medical insurance scheme covering employee and fan 
home leave, free passages. 


This is a first-class opportunity for an energetic 


with real sales and organising ability. 


A very 
consultancy experience,— 


JRODUCTION MANAGER required for service in a British te: 
tory overseas by old-established and progressive food manufic- 


Specialised know! .(! 


of the industry is not necessary, as experienced technical staff will 


but proved management ability od 


Age limit 30/45. Married man pr- 


Replies will be treated in strict n- 


Box OC/59, c/o.95 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
ARRISTER (bilingual) undertakes translating and interpre! ins 
frem and into French, 


Available for conference interpret'ns. 


EADING Anglo-American concern with world-wide connectio"s, 
44 seeks an outstanding man as Sales Manager in its rapidly expand- 
ing export department. 
hand knowledge of the 


He should be aged 32-40, and possess first- 
major foreign markets, preferably for a 
fia 


Typewritten applications 


in confidence, to Box No. 8054, c/o Charles Barkt 
Lid.. 31 Budge Row. London E.G4. 


ANAGEMENT Consultant requires YOUNG ASSISTANT. Experl- 

ence in accountancy and statistics a considerable advan'as¢. 
ood opportunity to acquire an all-round 
ease apply with full details to Box 727. 





Guarantee of Coaching until 
y oe a 


Anglo-Eg pt S 
Australia ane es _ £5.10s. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


ture on “* Sg — and Vitality in Swedish Democracy” will 
n by Dr. H, Tingsten (Chief tor, Dagens Nyheter, Stock- 

: § p.m. on October 26th at the London School of Economics 
itical Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, Admission 


ithout ticket. 
___ JAMES HENDERSON, Academic Registrar. _ 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


ASSISTANTSHIP IN APPLIED ECONOMICS 
itions are invited for an Assistantship in Applied Economics. 
ile: £400 to £550, Initial salary according to experience and 
ions. F.S.S.U. and family allowance - benefits. 
cessful applicant will be required to assist in the following 
projects. (i) Beonomic. Development with reference to 
unemopbeyebe nt and migration; (ii) Scottish holdings of 
capital. 
at -ations (3 copies) should be lodged, not later than October 30, 
th the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 


ROBT. « HUTCHESON, N, Secretary of Unive rsity Court. 


“UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST 
ations are invited for the above appointment in the Depart- 
f Agricultural Economics at the School of Agriculture, Sutton 
ton, Candidates should. be graduates in Economics and/or 
ture with some post-graduate experience in Agricultural 
ics, Salary scale: men, £675 rising to £949; women, £571 
to £844, 


of applic ation and conditions of appointment may be obtainéd 
undersigned, 
H, PICKBOURNE, Registrar. 


- THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL 


ications are invited for a Research Assistant in the Depart- 
f Economics and Commerce, to take part in a Departmental 
y into the economic structure and functioning of local indus- 
The appointment will be for one year in the first instance, but 
ble for a further two years, at a salary of £550 per annum. 
innuation benefits under the F.S.8.U. and children’s allowances. 
er particulars from the Registrar to whom applications (five 
shea be sent not later than October 23rd. 


NORTH-EAST INDUSTRIAL AND DEVELOPMENT 





ASSOCIATION 
earcher required to assist in survey of Tees-side. A: eegnte 
i have a degree in ee and/or Economics and e had 
arch experience.—For apply to Secretar A N. E. L D. A., 


lon Square, aenaattcaeeat -Tyne i, by October 


‘(PANY SECRETARY seeks a siacahdeplvaiions are invited 
om young women with sound educational background and with 
s experience of this type of work and of accountancy and 
routine. Permanent position with progressive salary and excel- 
spects for an alert and intelligent person. West End office 
easant working conditions, luncheon room, holiday fund, and 
n scheme.—Write in confidence, giving full details of training 

xperience, and salary required, to Box 726 
CTOR ECONOMICS (Vienna), fluent German, Italian, almost 
ent English, French, 2 years’ export experience, seeks post 
scope for ability ‘and imitiative more important than initial 
Please write to Froschmayr, c/o Coldwell, 11 Fenstanton 

e, North Finchley, London, N.12. 

INENTAL BUSINESS, Tri-lingual gentleman; wide Merchant 
ng, Steck Exchange and commercial experience, expert 
adviser, fully conversant Continental developments and 
is well as establishing new connections, freely travelled, 
for responsible position with scope with Bankers or Stock- 
rous developing intensively Continental business.—Box 


.NT EDITOR required for business monthly. Knowledge 

keting, packaging, technology or science an advantage ; 

write and to organise news essential. Editorship will be 

a year. Vacancies shortly occurring, aiso, for one or 

nd junior editorial assistants ; preliminary applications 

ited from writers with fact-finding experience, e¢.g., market 
st abstracting, library and information work.—Box 725. 








“postal tuition for Prelim, Exams, and for the 
Law, Sales Management, &c., and many 


Mo: re 70,000 —ee EXAM. 


exams., in Accountancy 
y practical (non-exam.) courses in 


SUCCESSES. 
Successful Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, payable 
‘sy for prospectas, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which intorested, 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(@9/2.) ST. ALBANS or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London. 












THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING eee 


yee 






Head Office : 
CHAIRMAN : C. 
CHIEF F MANAGER : MICHA Ww. Tunes 
Gracechurch 
London Managers: 8. A. Gray, iat, A. M. Duncan Wallace, H. A. Mabey, 0.B.E. 


BRANCHES 
BURMA HONG KONG JAPAN Wen) MALAYA on.) 







N. —_— (Con. 
Taw: 















CEYLON Singapore PHIL IPPINES 
Colombo Mongkok Yokohama floilo 

CHINA INDIA MALAYA (Orchard Road) Manila 

*Shanghai Bombay Cameron Sungei Patani SLAM 

DJAWA (JAVA) Calcutta Teluk Anson ok 
Djakarta INDO-CHINA Ipoh NORTH UNITED 
Surabaja Haiphong Jobore Bahru BORNEO KINGDOM 

EUROPE Saigon Kuala Lompar Brenei Town London 
Hamburg JAPAN Malaeca 1 .B.A. 


Kobe 






* Not at operating 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is aleo rtaken by the Bank’s Trvste 
Companies in 
HONG KONG 





LONDON 





SINGAPORE 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER BOOKS for 
the ORDINARY STOCK will be closed from October 16 to 22, 1954, 
both dates inclusive, for the purpose of preparing Interim Dividend 
Warrants payable to holders on the Register on October 8, 1954. 

By Order of the Board, 
H, EAVES, 

Offices: Cumard Building, Liverpool. October 14, 1954, 


ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in 
Canada with Limited Liability)—ONTARIO & QUEBEC RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY 6 PER CENT DEBENTURE STOCK: 6 PER CENT 
COMMON STOCK,.—In preparation for the payment of the half- 
yearly interest payable on December ist next, the Debenture Stock 
Transfer Books will be closed on November ist and will be reopened 
on December 2nd, The half-yearly interest on the Common Stock 
will be paid on December ist to holders of record on November ist. 
—R. F, TREMAYNE, Deputy Secretary, 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
London, 8.W.1, October 11, 1954, 


HIEF RESEARCH. ENGINEER, Company of International 
repute, intending to undertake research and development of a 
wide range of domestic appliances and allied equipment at their 
British headquarters, seeks the services of a Chief Research Engineer. 
This is a new appointment at a high executive level, and would be 
remunerated accordingly. The successful candidate would have 
ample resources and a congenial environment in a virile and expand- 
ing organisation to facilitate his work, 
ntial requirements include a record of success in the field of 
engineering research and development, executive experience and 
good academic qualifications. Interviews would be arranged in 
London, Applications, sine full details of age, education and 
experience, should be addressed, in confidence, to Box 728, 


Ree Genatosan Limited, of Loughborough, Leics., a member 
of the Fison Group of Companies, require an export planning 
executive, The Company manufactures industrial fine chemicals and 
popular and ethical pharmaceutical proprietaries which are sold 
abroad through Fisons Chemicals (Export) Ltd. The object of this 
new and senior appointment is to plan the marketing of these 
products in collaboration with the Export Company. Experience of 
exports is essential and some knowledge of the industry is desirable, 
Preferred age 30-40.—Applications to the Managing Director. 


N ARKET RESEARCH.—Owing to promotion we have another 
i vacancy for a Research Executive in our Market Research 
Department, This is a post carrying the responsibility for research 
On important national advertising accounts. Practical experience in 
the planning and exectttion of consumer surveys and the preparation 
of reports is essential.—Please write fully and in confidence, stating 
salary required, to H, C. Caffin, F, C. Pritchard, Wood & Partners, 
Ltd., Advertising and Public Relations, 25 Savile Row, London, W.1. 


XPORT EXECUTIVE/DIRECTOR’S ASSISTANT, Linguist, fully 
abreast economic developments, efficient export manager, cén- 
versant all financial aspects market appraisals, establishing now 
connections, freely travelled ; banking background, also secretarial 
and accountant’s experience, seeks responsible position allowing for 
initiative, Highest references.—Box 7 


O YOU.WANT MORE BUSINESS ? Then cover more territory 

and make more regular calls with a 1954 self-drive car. No more 
waiting for public transport. AUTOHALL have a fleet of over 100 
1954 cars, all expertly maintained and serviced to meet your require- 
ments, You can also take advantage of our guaranteed re-purchase 
scheme, Will you ask your secretary to drop us a line for our new, 
informative brochure,—AUTOHALL, Dept. 2-B, 302-306 King Street, 
London, W.6. RIV, 2881, Telegrams: Autohall, Wesphone, London, 
Cables: Autohall, London, 


TATISTICIAN for conversion work on job evaluation/wages 
required. Lady with economic degree preferred.—Apply Manager, 
Nesfood Ltd., Hayes Factory, Hayes, Middlesex. 
ALES FORECASTING.—A new method of accurate forecasting of 
eales and other economic series.—Write, without obligation. 
Box 724. 


Tw HE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, London, 
W.C.2, invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History 
Social Services, you may wish to sell (periodicais excluded). 


Secretary. 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Gibraltar, Mat nee: £4,15s. 
aaa 


: $21 
East Africa : a — India & : & 
: &5s, tran: £6 traq: £6 


Israel: £6 Pakistan: £6 

: & Rhodesia (N & S): £5.10s. : 
Relays : £6.15s. S. America and W. indies: €7.15>. 
New Zealand: £9 (sterling) Union of S. Africa: £5.10s 
Nigeria, Gold Coast: £5.5s. USA.: $21.50 or £7.14s 
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OFFSHIFT AT 


The miner of seventy years ago, if he could return to 
Broken Hill today, would find in place of the typical 
rough mining camp of his time, an established town 
with a population around 33,000. It is a town which 
is continuously growing, and as it expands, so it is 
becoming welded into a true community. 

The people not only depend on the Hill for their liveli- 
hood, but on each other for their social activities and 
the development of their cu!tural interests. 

Leisure hours may be spent in a variety of ways, 
according to individual inclination. Facilities are 
available, whatever the season, for every type of’open- 
air sport. There are clubs for children and adults, a 
repertory society and orchestra for those whose 
interests lie in the arts, a splendid library, and for the 
studious and ambitious, a Technical College offering 


BROKEN 
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HILL 


valuable scholarships. The welfare and health of the 
people are ensured by such institutions as a fine up-to- 
date hospital and dental clinic, as well as by a holiday 
camp at the coast patronised by thousands every year. 
The miners and their families have played their part 
in the development of the communal life of the town, 
and The Consolidated Zinc Corporation has contri- 
buted generously to the benefits and amenities enjoyed 
by the workers. 

The Corporation has created a vast industry in 
Australia and the United Kingdom, to process the 
Broken Hill concentrates of lead and zinc. At 
Avonmouth, in the West of England, the largest zinc 
smelter in Europe produces the entire output of 
primary zinc for the United Kingdom, as well as 
sulphuric acid and other related products. 


Lead, Silver, Zine 


The formation of The Consolidated Zinc Corporation 
Limited in 1949 united the bond of common interest be- 
tween Imperial Smelting Corporation Limited of Great 
Britain and The Zinc Corporation, Limited of Australia. 
The two companies have for many years been associated 


in the development of the non-ferrous metal production of 
the Commonwealth. Their activities are the mining of lead, 
silver and zinc ore in the Broken Hill Mines of Australia 
and the production of zinc metal, sulphuric acid, flour:iic 
chemicals and zinc pigments in the United Kingdom. 





THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 


United Kingdom: 37 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Australia: 96 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, ©1 








